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Art. I. Travels in the Interior of Brazil, particularly in the Gold 
and Diamond Districts of that Country, by Authority of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal ; including a Voyage to the Rio de la 
Plata, and an historical Sketch of the Revolution of Buenos A 
Illustrated with Engravings. By John Mawe, Author of “ The 
Mineralogy of Derbyshire.” 4to. pp. 366. 2l. 2s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 


emer all narratives of travels are interesting, either as 
conveying amusement to the general reader, or as afford- 

ing instruction to the man of science and the philosopher. In 
course, their interest will vary with the novelty or the import~ 
ance of the district described, and with the intelligence and the 
enterprize of the traveller: but temporary circumstances often 
confer additional zest on the pursuit after information respecting 
particular regions. The country of Brazil may be said to 
possess at present a share of this contingent importance, in aid 
of its own natural recommendations as an object of ‘curiosity, 
and of the consideration that the knowlege which we have 
hitherto gained of its interior is very imperfect. We are glad, 
therefore, to announce the volume before us, which in some re- 
spects prefers but modestclasmeto distinction, but whichinothers 
may be said to have sterling merit. It is the production of a tra~ 
veller who neither lays claim to learning nor boasts of intimacy 
with the great, but who went abroad for objects of personal 
utility, and gives the result of hi$ observations in plain and 
unadorned language. —In the year 1804, Mr. Mawe sailed from 
Spain to the Rio de la Plata, on a commercial speculation: 
but his ship and cargo were seized at Monte Video, in conse- 
quence partly of that antipathy which our recent capture of the 
Spanish frigates had excited against the name of Englishmen, 
and partly through the treachery of certain individuals who 
were interested in the confiscation. He was restored to liberty 
on the taking of Monte Video by Sir Samuel Auchmuty; and, 
some time afterward, he was enabled to proceed to Brazil with 
an introduction to the Portuguese ministry from the Portuguese 
ambassador in London. ‘This introduction intimated that Mr. 
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Mawe was attached to mineralogical pursuits, and was desirous 
of exploring the ample field for investigation which was 
afforded by the interior of Brazil. He delivered his letters of 
credence at a moment in which an Englishman could scarcely 
fail to obtain any reasonable request ; viz. on the arrival of the 
court of Portugal in their western capital, under the protection 
of a British squadron. Mr. M. had accordingly the satis. 
faction of receiving recommendations to the public function- 
aries in the inland-stations, with an order for escorts through 
those districts in which they were necessary. He was thus the 
first Englishman, perhaps the first foreigner, who visited the 
interior of Brazil with the sanction of government. 

The course. of Mr. Mawe’s peregrinations would have been 
rendered considerably clearer by a map on « larger scaie than 
that which he has given; and this defect is the more to be re- 
gretted from our unacquaintance with the inland-geography of 
Brazil. ‘To afford our readers an idea of the direction of the 
author’s inland-expeditions, it may be well to fix the attention 
on the situation of Rio de Janeiro in lat. 22° 54”, and to divide 
his travelling into three journeys; one, above one hundred 
miles N. E. of Rio, to a place called Canto Gallo; another, 
more than twice the distance, W. by N. of Rio, to the town of 
St. Paul’s; and a third, considerably longer still, in a direction 
almost due north, through the country of the gold and diamond 
mines. ‘These journeys are exclusive of his travels on the 
Spanish territory from Monte Video to Buenos Ayres; a tract: 
of country which is already familiar to most general readers. 
We shall therefore pass over that part of the book which re- 
lates to it, as well as the description of the town of Rio de 
Janeiro, and direct our observations chiefly to the interior of 
Brazil. —‘To begin with the manners of the Brazilians. — One 
of the first towns visited by Mr. Mawe was St. Paul’s, an ine 
land-place situated above two hundred miles westward of Rio 
de Janeiro. ‘This being comparatively an old settlement, the 
inhabitants consider themselves as not a little superior to their 
fellow-subjects of the neighbouring towns. 


’4 Our appearance at St. Paul’s excited considerable curiosity 
among all descriptions of people, who seemed by their manner never 
to have seen Englishmen before. — Many of the good citizens 
invited us to their houses, and sent for their friends to come and look 
at us. — It was gratifying to us to perceive that this general wonder 
subsided into a more social feeling ; we met with civil treatment every 
where, and were frequently invited to dine with the inhabitants. At 
the public parties and balls ef the governor we found both novelty 
and pleasure ; novelty at being much more liberally received than we 
were in the Spanish settlements, and pleasure at being in much more 


yefined and polished company. 
‘ The 
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_* The dress of the ladies abroad, and especially at church, con- 
sists of a ent of black silk, with a long veil of the same 
material, trimmed with broad lace; in the cooler season, black 
cassimere or baize. — At table they are extremely abstemious ; their 
favourite amusement is dancing, in which they display much vivacity 
and grace. At balls and other public festivals they generally ap 
in elegant white dresses, with a profusion of gold chains about their 
necks, their hair tastefully disposed and fastened with combs. Their 
convefsation, at all times sprightly, seems to derive additional life from 
music. Indeed the whole range of their education appears to be con- 
fined to superficial accomplishments ; they trouble themselves very 
little with domestic concerns, confiding whatever relates to the inferior 
departments of the household to the negro or negra cook, and leaving 
all other matters to the management of servants. Owing to this in- 
difference, they are total strangers to the advantages of that order, 
neatness, and propriety, which reign in an English family ; their 
time at home is mostly occupied in sewing, embroidery, and lace- 
making. Another circumstance repugnant to delicacy is, that they 
have no mantua-makers of their own sex ; all articles of female dress 
here are made by tailors. An almost universal debility prevails among 
them, which is partly attributable to their abstemious living, but 
chiefly to want of exercise, and to the frequent warm-bathings in 
which they indulge. They are extremely attentive to every means 
of improving the delicacy of their persons, perhaps to the injury of 
their health. 

¢ The men in general, especially those of the higher rank, 
officers, and others, dress superbly; in company they are very 
polite and attentive, and shew every disposition to oblige; they are 
reat talkers and prone to conviviality. The lower ranks, compared 
with those of other colonial towns, are in a very advanced state of 
civilization.” — , 
¢ We found very little difficulty in accommodating ourselves to the 
general mode of living at St. Paul’s. ‘The bread is pretty good, and 
the butter tolerable, but rarely used except with coffee for breakfast, 
or tea in the evening. A more common breakfast is a very pleasant 
sort of beans, called feijones, boiled or mixed with mandioca. 
Dinner, which is usually served up at noon or before, commonly con- 
sists of a quantity of greens boiled with a little fat pork or beef, a 
root of the potatoe kind, and a stewed fowl, with excellent sallad, 
to which succeeds a great variety of delicious conserves and sweet- 
meats. Yery little wine is taken at meals; the usual beverage is 
water. — 
‘ I may here observe, that neither in St. Paul’s nor in any other 
place which I visited, did I witness any instance of that levity in the 
females of Brazil, which some writers alledge to be the leading trait 


in their character.’ 


* 
This detail is the more deserving of attention because it is, in 
a great measure, applicable to the state of society in the larger 
city of Rio de Janeiro. ‘The Portuguese are in general reserved 


in admitting a foreigner to their family-parties: but, when he 
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is once received, they treat him with great openness and hospi- 
tality. Education is at almost as low an ebb in the capital as 
in St. Paul’s: but several attempts at improvement have re- 
cently been made by the Prince Regent, of whom Mr. Mawe 
is disposed to speak in terms of great personal eulogy, while he 
admits that at his court most things are managed by intrigue. — 
With regard to agriculture, we can scarcely conceive a country 
ina more backward state. ‘The Prince Regent’s farm, as it is 


called, is of the size of one of our average-counties, and cultivated 


by fifteen hundred negroes, who are half starved in the midst of 
the richest resources. ‘The land under culture is covered with 
weeds, and the coffee-plantations are filled with wild shrubs like 
acoppice-wood. Such is the general condition of Portuguese- 
Brazil, with partial exceptions in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. No soil can be more favourable to the growth of maize, 
beans, pease, and every species of pulse. Poultry are abundant 
and low-priced; and the cattle, notwithstanding continued 
neglect, are tolerably good, and sell on an average at gos. each. 
The horses are very fine: but itis the custom of the country to 
prefer mules as beasts of burden. Goats of a large breed are 
sometimes found: but sheep are totally neglected, and mutton 
is rarely eaten.. The diet of the inland-settlers deserves to be 
mentioned: it consists generally of kidney-beans boiled and 
mixed with the flour of maize, for breakfast; for dinner, the 
same, boiled with pork; and for supper, boiled vegetables. 
Stewed fowls form likewise a variety at dinner; and fruits, 
particularly bananas and oranges, are used in great abundance. 


¢ The half-civilized Aborigines reside in the woods, in a most 
miserable condition; their dwellings, some of which I saw, are 
formed of boughs of trees, bent so as to hold a thatch or tiling of 
palm-leaves ; their beds are miade of dry grass. Having little idea 
of. planting or tillage, they depend for subsistence almost entirely on 
their bows and arrows, and on the roots and wild fruits which they 
casually find in the woods. A chief brought about fifty of these 
Indians to pay me a visit. ‘Fhe dress of the men consisted of a 
waistcoat and a pair of drawers; that of the women, of a chemise 
and petticoat, with a handkerchief tied round the head, after the 
fashion of the Portugueze females. They bore the general charac. 
teristics of their race, the copper-coloured skin, short and round 
visage, broad nose, lank black hair, apd regular stature, inclining to 
the short and broad-set. Being desirous to see a proof of their skill 
and precision in shooting, of which I had heard much, I placed an 
orange at thirty yards distance, which was pierced by an arrow from 
every one who drew his bow at it. I next pointed out a banana-tree, 
about eight inches in circumference, at a distance of forty yards ; not 
a single arrow missed its aim, though they all shot at an elevated 
. Interested by these proofs of their archery, I went with some 

ef them into a wood to see them shoot at birds ; though there were 
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very few, they discovered them far more quickly than I could ; and, 
cautiously creeping along until they were within bow-shot, never 
failed to bic down their game. The stillness and expedition with 
which they penetrated the thickets, and passed through the brush- 
wood, were truly surprising. — Their bows are made of the tough 
fibrous wood of the Iri, six or seven feet long, and very stout ; their 
arrows are full six feet long, and near an inch in diameter, pointed 
with a piece of cane cut to a feather edge, or with a bone, but of 
late more frequently with iron. They are loathsome in their persons, 
and in their habits but one remove from the anthropophagi ; for they 
will devour almost any animal in the coarsest manner, for instance, a 
bird unplucked, half-roasted, with the entrails remaining. _ Ere they 
departed, I saw an instance of that dangerous excess to which the 
passions of savages are liable when once excited ; for, on presenting 
a few bottles of liquor, there was a general strife for them, and the 
n, man or woman, who first obtained one, would have drank the 
whole of its contents, had it not been forcibly taken away. It is 
very unsafe to give them ardent spirits, for when intoxicated it is 
necessary to confine them. If preference is given to one, the rest are 
insolent and unruly until they obtain the same marks of favour. They 
are not of a shy or morose character, but have a great aversion to 
labour, and cannot be brought to submit to any regular employment, 
Rarely is an Indian to be found serving as a domestic, or workin 
for hire, and to this circumstance may be ascribed the low state at 
agriculture in the district ; for as the farmers, when they begin the 
world, have seldom funds sufficient to purchase negroes at Rio, their 
operations are for a long time very confined, and frequently languish 


for want of hands.’ 


The mode of travelling in this country is nearly on a level 
with the manners of its inhabitants. Beds are an indispensable 
part of a traveller’s equipage, and candles are scarcely less re- 
qguisite unless he be prepared to sit down contented with the 
cheerless gloom of a solitary lamp. As to snuffers, they are 
seldom seen, except as a curiosity. What else can be expected 
in a country which is cultivated only in small and distant spots ? 
Here are no inclosures, no artificial grasses, no provision of 
fodder against the season of scarcity. The want of suitable 
buildings makes the settler frequently throw into promiscuous 
heaps products of a totally different nature: cotton, coffee, 
maize, and beans, being frequently piled under the same shed. 
Their dairies, if such they may be called, are managed in a very 
slovenly manner; the little butter which they make becom- 
ing rancid in a few days. Pigs, which form the principal 
animal food of the inhabitants, are nourished en Indian corn 
in a crude state. Of this grain the average return is not less 
than two hundred for one, and it ripens in the course of four 
or five months. ‘The mandioca is seldom ready to take up in 
less than eighteen or twenty months; by which time it pro- 
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duces, on a suitable soil, from six to twelve pounds weight per 
plant.. To make it serve as a substitute for bread, little pre- 
paration is required, as it will keep a long time, and affords rich 
nourishment. 

Abundant as are the gifts of nature in this favoured soil and 
climate, a striking contrast is afforded, at almost every step, by 
the state of artificial accommodations. ‘The farm-houses are 
miserable hovels, of a single story in height; the floor is neither 
paved nor boarded; and the walls and partitions are formed of 
wicker-work, plaistered with mud. The kitchen is generally a 
dirty apartment, having, on one side, pools of slop-water, and, 
on the other, fire-places rudely formed by three round stones 
put together in such a way as to hold the earthen pots used 
for boiling meat. Where they have no chimney, which is often 
the case, the smoke can find an issue only through the doors 
and other apertures. He who travels through Brazil must 
therefore be contented to look for his chief gratification from 
external objects. 

From a region thus newly settled and thinly peopled, our 
countrymen, had they been well informed, would not have 
expected an extensive consumption of British manufactures. 
Yet, after the emigration of the royal family from Lisbon, our 
merchants poured in cargo on cargo, as if themarket of Brazil 
knew no limits. Never was the exaggerated estimate, which 
we are apt to form of distant objects, more surprisingly exem- 

lified. The civilized population of Brazil, which is fitted to use 
and able to pay for European goods, may amount to half a 
million, and the warehouses of Rio de Janeiro are adapted to 
the limited supply which they require: but our vessels suc- 
ceeded each other with a rapidity which _sutpassed the means 
of accommodation both in the town and the custom-house, and 
made it necessary to pile our goods along the beach. Prices 
fell forthwith one hundred per cent.; and the deceitful practice 
of selling goods, apparently damaged, on the account of the in- 
surer, was often adopted. ‘This fraud, so much dreaded at 
Lloyd’s, and so little comprehended by persons out of business, 
becomes practicable to a great extent in a town which possesses 
few respectable merchants. ‘The insurer being, by the terms of 
his contract, bound to make good all loss arising from damage, 
a fraudulent merchant can often, in the case of an unfavourable 
market, ascribe to damage the diminished price which was 
in fact produced by a very different cause. The safety of the 
undér-writer consists chiefly in the respectability of the gentle- 
men who are called to examine the ostensible damage ; and 
hence the disadvantage under which he labours in a country 
that is not likely to afford witnesses of undoubted character. 

The 
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The immense loss on our shipments to Brazil arose from a 
double cause; the ridiculous excess of quantity, and the still 
more ridiculous unfitness of many of the articles for the 
intended market : 


¢ One speculator, of wonderful spresight, sent large invoices of 
stays for ladies who never heard of such armour; another sent 
skates, for the use of a people who are totally uninformed that water 
can become ice; a third sent out a considerable assortment of the 
most elegant coffin-furniture, not knowing that coflins are never used 
by the Brazilians, or in the Plata. To these absurd speculations 
may be added numerous others, particularly in articles of taste: ele. 
gant services of cut glass were little appreciated by men accustomed 
to drink out of a horn or a cocoa-nut-shell ; and brilliant chandeliers 
were still less valued in a country where only lamps that afforded a 
gloomy light were used. “Superfine woollen cloths were equally ill- 
suited to the market ; no one thought them sufficiently strong. An 
immense quantity of high-priced saddles, and thousands of. whipsy, 
were sent out to a people as incapable of adopting them as they were 
of knowing their convenience. ‘They were astonished to see Eng- 
lishmen ride on such saddles ; nor could they imagine any thing more 
insecure. Of the bridles scarcely any use could be made, as the bit 
was not calculated to keep the horse or mule in subordination : these 
articles were of course sacrificed. Great quantities of the nails and 
ironmongery were useless, as they were not calculated for the general. 
purposes of the people. Large cargoes of Manchester goods were 
sent; and, in a few months, more arrived than had been consumed in 
the course of twenty years preceding. No discrimination was used 
in the assortment of: these articles, with respect either to quality or 
fineness, so that common prints were disposed of at less than a shil- 
ling a yard, and frequently in barter. Fish from Newfoundland met 
with a similar fate ; also porter, large quantities of which, in barrels, 
arrived among a people, of whom a few only had tasted that article. 
as a luxury. How the shippers in London, and other British ports, 
could imagine that porter would at once become a general beverage, 
it is difficult to conceive, especially when sent in barrels. These 
cargoes, being unsaleable, were of course warehoused, and of course 
spoiled. —- Many invoices of fancy goods, and such as do not con- 
stitute a staple trade, were sold at from sixty to seventy per cent. 
under costs and charges, and others were totally lost. — What must 
have been the delusions of those traders who sent out tools, formed 
with a hatchet on one side and a hammer on the other, for the con- 
veniency of breaking the rocks, and cutting the precious metals from 
them, as if they imagined that a man had only to go into the mountains, 
and cut as much gold as would pay for the articles he wanted !? 


This evil led to another of equal magnitude ; a ruinous loss 
by the Brazil produce received in barter. The young men, who 
were sent out in such numbers from England as supercargoes, 
found themselves placed in a new sphere, and were obliged 


to take goods in return, of the quality of which they were 
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unfitted to judge. Hides and Brazil-wood are principal 
articles of export from this part of the world: but, with regard 
to hides, the English purchaser was ill qualified to discern the 
injury received in the drying ; and as to wood, he learned, 
w ve too late, that the kind growing around Rio de Janeiro 
is greatly inferior to that of Pernambuco, on which the favour 
able character of Brazil-wood has been founded. Other 
objects of speculation proved still more unfavourable : 3 


* Precious stones appeared to offer the most abundant source of 
riches ; the general calculation was made upon the price at which 
they sold in Daiice : but every trader bought them, more or less, at 
the price at which they were offered; invoices of goods were 
bartered for some, which in London would sell for, comparatively, a 
trifle, as they were taken without discrimination as to quality or 
perfection; tourmalines were sold for emeralds, crystals for topazes, 
and both common stones and vitreous paste have been bought as 
diamonds to a considerable amount. Both gold and diamonds were 
well known to be produced in Brazil; and their being by law con- - 
traband, was a sufficient temptation to eager speculators who had 
never before seen either in their native state. False diamonds were 
weighed with on age and ‘bought with avidity, to sell by the 
rules stated by Jefferies. Gold-dust, as it is commonly called, ap- 
peared in no inconsiderable quantity, and, after being weighed with 
equal exactness, was bought or bartered for. But previous to this 
many samples underwent the following easy and ingenious process :— 
The brass pans purchased of the English were filed, and mixed with 
the gold in the proportien of from five to ten per cent., according to 
the opinion which the seller formed of the sagacity of the person 
with whom he had to deal: and thus, by a en | contrivance, some 
of our countrymen repurchased at three or four guineas per ounce 
the very article which they had before sold at 2s, 6d. per pound.’ 


Amid this scene of folly and misfortune, numerous litiga- 
tions could not fail to arise; and it is a consolation to reflect 
that, as far as the interference of the Portugese governor and 
the British ambassador could go, the evil was prevented from 
expanding in its course. A judge of great respectability was 
appointed for the determination of all cases concerning the 
English ; and the latter, in consideration of being strangers, 
were allowed certain privileges, similar to those of the nobility 
of Portugal. . They were permitted to claim the occupancy of 
such houses as could be spared, exempted from rise of rent, 
and indulged with long delay in case of embarrassment in their 
affairs. Hence arose a current saying among the Portuguese, 
* that to live comfortably in Brazil it was necessary to become. 
an Englishman.”—So great was the over-stock of British goods, 
and such the miserable fall in their value, that, * for one-fourth 
part of the quantity sent to Brazil, we should have obtained an 

equal 
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equal return by keeping the market at a fair and steady rate.’ 
A recurrence of this evil may be prevented by carefully attend- 
ing to the articles which are adapted to the consumption of the 
country, and which may be thus enumerated: hard-ware, low- 
priced cotton goods, hats, boots, shoes, earthen-ware, glass, 
cheap furniture, shot, drugs, fancy-articles, common woollen 
cloths, and salt either from Liverpool or the Cape de Verd 
islands. A time will arrive, and is probably fast approaching, 
when the intercourse of Rio de Janeiro with India will be 

reatly increased; it may become a kind of half-way station 
Crock Europe and Asia; and if Brazil on the one hand be 
freed from the colonial restrictions of the Portuguese, while 
India, on the other, is laid open to the enterprize of British 
merchants, we may safely conclude that the extension of trade 
would proceed with great rapidity. 

Having thus adverted to the state of agriculture and of fo- 
reign trade in Brazil, we come next to a description of a branch 
of industry almost peculiar to that country; viz. the manner 
of working, or rather of washing, the gold-mines. The soil 
containing particles of this treasure is generally a loose gravel- 
like stratum, incumbent on granite. ‘This ground is cut into 
steps twenty and thirty feet in length, two or three feet broad, 
and about one foot deep. At the bottom of what we ma 
term a flight of such steps, a trench is cut to the depth of two 
or three feet: water is then let in from higher ground, and on 
each step are placed six or seven negroes, who, as the water 
flows gently down, keep the earth continually in motion with 
shovels. Amid the soil thus stirred and carried down as 
mud to the lower trench, the particles of gold descend, and 
aré, by their weight, precipitated to the bottom. ‘This ope- 
ration continues for several days, workmen being in the mean- 
while employed at the trench to remove the stones which are 
carried into it by the waters. The next step is to subject to a 
second clearance the matter that is precipitated into the trench. 
For this purpose, negroes provide wooden bowls shaped like a 
funnel, about two feet wide at the mouth, and five or six 
inches deep. Each workman takes into his bowl five or six 
pounds weight of sediment, and, standing in the stream, ad- 
mits a certain quantity of water; which he stirs about, so that 
the precious metal, separating from the inferior and lighter 
substanees, settles in the bottom and sides of the bowl. The 
next rince the bowl in a larger vessel of clear water, in which 
they leave the gold, and begin again, each operation being 
performed in six or eight minutes. ‘The purticles of gold pro- 
duced vary greatly both in number and size, some being hardly 
discernible to the eye, while others are as large as pease. can 

value 
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value at stake in this operation is such as to render it expedient 
that the negroes should be superintended by overseers. — The 
shining appearance of the refuse of old washings, lying in 
numberless' heaps, at first dazzled Mr. Mawe’s imagination, 
and made him fancy that they contained some of the finest 
mineral products: but it was in vain that he and some labourers, 
- whom he had engaged, toiled for three days in the search: 

nothing had escaped the vigilant eye of the negroes. 

Another mode of separating gold«from the soil is called 
eanoe-washing. The canoes are thus made: two planks, 
twelve or fifteen feet in length, are laid on the ground, forming 
a gentle slope, and then, at a fall of six inches, two other 
planks are fixed in a similar direction. On their sides are 
boards placed edge-ways, and staked down to the ground, so 
as to form long shallow troughs, the bottoms of which are 
covered with hides tanned to a certain degree, but retaining 
the hairs. The water containing the lighter particles of gold 
being conveyed down these troughs, the gold sinks, and re- 
mains entangled in the hair. Every half-hour, the hides are 
taken up, stretched over a tank, and beaten repeatedly, so as 
to discharge all the gold into the tank. At night, the tanks 
are locked up, and the sediment taken from them is carefully 
washed away by the hand. 

Curious as these operations are, they sink into insignificance 
when compared with the bold manceuvre of diverting a river 
from its channel, for the purpose of searching its bed. This 
process takes place at the river Jigitonhonha, which flows 
through what is called the ‘ diamond-district ;” a tract of 
country lying around the town of Tejuco, situated several hun- 
dred miles inland, north of Rio de Janeiro. At a spot called 
Mandanga, this river, formed by the junction of a number of 
streams in the diamond-district, is as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor, and varies in depth from three to nine feet: The 
current is diverted into a canal cut across a tongue of land 
round which the river winds, the water being arrested in its 
course at the head of the canal by an embankment formed of 
several thousand bags of sand. The channel being thus laid 
open, the water remaining in its pits is exhausted by machinery ; 
a removal which is followed by carrying off the mud and digging 
up the cascalhao, or stratum, containing particles of gold. As 
the river admits of these labours during the dry season only, 
the miners calculate on gaining as much of the stratum as will 
give them occupation in the farther processes during the rainy 
months. Having laid the stratum in heaps of ten or twelve tons, 
they bring, by means of an aqueduct, a stream of water, and 


proceed'to wash the heaps for diamonds in the following manner. 
: They 
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They erect.a long shed, consisting of upright posts supporting 
a roof thatched with long grass to protect the workmen from 
the sun. Under this shed is placed a flooring of planks, 
divided into twenty compartments or troughs. In each trough, 
a negro stations himself, rakes into it a quantity of cascalhao, 
and admits water, more or less, into the trough. After the 
water has flowed through the trough for a quarter of an hour, 
it becomes clearer, having washed away the mud. The negro 
then throws away the stones remaining in the trough, and 
proceeds to examine the stratum with great care for diamonds. 
All this takes place under the eye of overseers; and, when a 
negro finds a diamond, he rises upright, claps his hands, and 
delivers the gem to the overseers. ‘The negro who is so fortu- 
nate as to discover a diamond weighing 17} carats is crowned 
with a wreath of flowers, and receiveshis freedom: but, if any one 
be detected in smuggling a diamond, he is chastised and impri- 
soned. They work ‘about ten hours daily, generally in a 
stooping posture. At intervals, they pause and take rest; 
when snuff, of which they are very fond, is handed about 
among them. — The approach to the diamond-district is very 
scrupulously guarded by order of the Portuguese government. 
With regard to the stratum already mentioned, the sub- 
stances which are considered as indications of diamonds are 
bright bean-like iron ore; a slaty flint-like matter; black 
oxyd of iron; rounded bits of blue quartz; yellow crystal ; 
and other materials entirely different from the soil of the moun- 
tains adjacent to this district. Diamonds are not peculiar to 
the beds of rivers, nor to deep ravines; they have been found 
in cavities, and in water-courses, on the summit of very high 
grounds. ‘The flat tracts on each side of the river Jigitonho 
appeared to be equally rich throughout their extent; which 
enables the officers to calculate the value of an unexplored spot 
by a comparison with others which they have previously. 
analyzed. ‘ ‘That piece of ground,” said the intendant, (pointing 
to a flat by the side of the rivers ) «¢ will yield ten thousand carats 
of diamonds, whenever we shall be required to get them in the 
regular course Of working, or when, on any particular occasion, 
there arrives a government-order demanding an -extraordinary 
and immediate supply.” ‘This river, and other streams in its 
vicinity, have been in a course of washing for many years, and. 
have produced great quantities of diamonds; which differ very 
much in size, some being so small that eighteen or twenty are 
required to the carat; and at other times stones being found 
which weigh from seventeen to twenty carats each. In the 
course of years, the present district must be exhausted: but 
ether grounds, not far off, may be considered as a source of 
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supply. The following anecdote shews the vigilance with 
which smuggling is watched: 


¢ A carrier going to Rio de Janeiro with some loaded mules, was 
overtaken by two cavalry soldiers, who ordered him to surrender his 
fowling-piece ; which or; done, they bored the butt-end with a 
ay and finding it hollow, took off the iron from the end, where 

ey found a cavity containing about three hundred carats of 
diamonds, which they immediately seized. ‘The man was hurried 
away, and thrown into prison at Tejuco, where I afterwards saw 
him. ‘The diamonds were confiscated, and the soldiers received half 
their value. The fate of this man is a dreadful instance of the rigour 
of the existing laws : he will forfeit all his property, and be confined, 

robably, for the remainder of his days in a loathsome prison, among 
ee and murderers. — Doubtless, the poor fellow owed his mis- 
fortune to some secret villain, in the shape of a confidential friend, 
who, having learned his mode of carrying diamonds concealed, had, 
for the sake of a paltry premium, or from some mean-spirited motive, 
given notice of it to government !’ 


In the diamond-district, which, from its name, seems to 
convey the idea of opulence, unfortunately more paupers are 
found than in any other... This circumstance is owing to the 
neglect of agriculture; a neglect that is common to almost 
all quarters in which gold-washings are practised. One please 
ing exception was found by Mr. Mawe in travelling through a 
remote part: 


¢ I was received into a very respectable house, which had the ap- 
pearance of former opulence. ‘The owner Captain Bom Jarden, a 
venerable old gentleman, came to welcome me : on entering into con- 
versation, he informed me that he had emigrated hither from Oporto 
at the age of seventeen, and had lived here sixty-two years. He was 
tempted to settle here by the hope of participating in the rich 
treasures for which the country was then famed ; but he arrived two 
or three years too late: the mines were already on the decline, and 
he was obliged to turn his attention to agricultural pursuits, in which 
he persevered with such success that he was enabled to realize a com- 
fortable independency, and to bring up a numerous family in credit and 
respectability. It had been well if his neighbours had profited by so 
eminent an example, instead of deserting the country when the gold 
on its surface disappeared.’ 


In these sequestered spots, the chief beast of prey is the 
Ounce, which is commonly hunted with dogs. 


¢ When the carcase of a worried animal has been found, or when 
an ounce has been seen prowling about, the news is soon proclaimed 
among the neighbours, two or three of whom take fire-arms loaded 
with heavy slugs, and go out with the dogs in quest of the animal, 
who generally lurks in some thicket, near the carcase he has killed, 
and leaves so strong a scent, that the dogs soon find. When dis- 
turbed he retreats to his den, if he has one, the dogs never attempting 
to 
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to fasten on him, or even to face him, but, on the contrary, en« 
déavouring ‘to get out of his way, which is not difficult, as the 
ounce is heavy and slow of motion. If he caves, the sport is at an 
end, and the Secon make up the entrance; but he more commonly 
has recourse to a large tree, which he climbs with great facility; here 
his fate is generally Secided, for the hunters get near enough to take 
a steady aim, and seldom fail to bring him down, one of them re- 
serving his fire to dispatch him, if required, after he has fallen. It 
generally happens, that one or two of the dogs are killed in coming 
too near, for even in his dying struggles, a single stroke of his paw 
proves mortal. The skin is carried home as a trophy, and the neigh. 
bours meet and congratulate each other on the occasion.’ 


If in this country we find room for almost annual improve- 
ments in machinery, we may safely take it for granted that the 
want of suitable implements causes the waste of much labour 
in the mines of Brazil. In many parts, neither carts nor wheel- 
barrows are in use; and the most cumbrous materials are car- 
ried on the heads of poor negroes, who have often to climb 
ascents on which inclined planes might be employed to great 
advantage. The best plan that the Portuguese could follow 
would be to encourage societies of arts, and to distribute mo- 
dels of useful machinery. ‘Together with this object; the im- 
provement of agriculture, of pasturage, and the care of the 
health of negroes, are of great importance ; and an attention to 
such points as these would lead to a much more. permanent 
kind of wealth than that which is derived from the excavation 
of mines. The precarious nature of the latter is strikingly 
exemplified in the town called Villa Rica, situated half way 
between Rio de Janeiro and the diamond-district. It is the 
capital of the province of Minas Geraes, and was long reputed 
the richest town in Brazil. Now, however, it exhibits many 
melancholy tokens of departed wealth, the houses being partly 
untenanted, and the rents of those which are occupied being in 
a course of almost annual diminution. Such was at one time 
the produce of the neighbouring mines, that between 1730 and 
1750, the King’s fifth is said, during some years, to have 
amounted to half a million sterling. Since the decay of these 
mines, the inhabitants remain in a great measure in idleness, 
neglecting the cultivation of the fine country around, which 
would amply compensate the loss of metallic treasures. The 
credulity, with which reports of new mines are circulated, is 
surprising, and once occasioned Mr. Mawe (p. 131.) a long and 
fatiguing journey It is not uncommon for persons who wish 
to sell an estate, to resort to the expedient of mixing filings 
with the earth, and, after the process of washing, to produ 
them as samples, with the view of enhancing the value of t 


land. The prevalence of the passion for mining operates to 
delude 
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delude the lower orders with the prospect of speedy wealth, 
and to create in them a disgust for regular labour: yet, if they 
would be taught by experience, they might. observe that those 


of their rr 8g who devote themselves to mining are in 


general ill clothed and ill fed; while the followers of agrie 


culture are comparatively strangers to the want of comfort. 

We conclude our extracts by a passage containing an ace 
count of the author’s escape, at Cadiz, in the summer of 1804, 
from an attack of the dreadful contagion which most persons 
are agreed in considering to have been the plague. 


* The effects of this awful scourge were visible in every social 
circle ; almost in every family ; and perhaps the despondency caused 
by witnessing them, contributed to extend its fatal sway. I still 
shudder to remember, that of a party of strangers amounting to five 
(myself included), who took coffee oe ry one Saturday evening in 
pérfect health, I, on Monday-week following, was the sole survivor. 
The progress of the disorder was so rapid, that three of them died. 
on the fourth day. — 

‘ The first symptoms I felt were extreme lassitude, heaviness, and 
tremor, accompanied with a considerable sg As of fever, which I first 
observed while on my way to dine with a friend. I returned to my 
lodgings and took a grain of calomel, as had been my daily custom 
for some time. This precaution had been suggested to me by a 
skilful chemist in London, who furnished me with a quantity of chat 
medicine, to be regularly taken whenever I was exposed to contagion 
of any kind. Baleving, however, that my complaint was only a 
bad cold, I took some tea and retired to bed, but passed 4a restless 
night. In the morning while at breakfast, among the Spanish 
family with whom I lodged, my appearance, and aversion to food, 
excited the apprehensions of the lady of the house, a humane and 

to use an expressive family-phrase) a motherly woman, who assured 
me that I had the plague. Unwilling to believe her, though con- 
tinually growing worse, I increased my dose of calomel and took tea, 
very copiously. In the afternoon of the day following I wrote to 
the worthy Mr. Duff, tlie consul-general, requesting him to send 
Dr. Fife, an English physician, who, on visiting me, confirmed what 
my hostess had said, adding, however, that the symptoms were 
favourable. He prescribed no medicines, but ordered me to take 
tamarinds and hot mint tea at intervals in large quantities. After a 
third restless night, I found my pulse was above 130, and the fourth 
day brought the crisis of my disorder. At night I was suddenly 
-geized with extreme sickness, which lasted the longer, by reason of the 
reat quantities of liquid I had taken ; a profuse perspiration ensued, 
and did not abate until I was reduced from a robust habit of body to 
a state of extreme meagreness and debility. I now recovered 
rapidly, and in six days was enabled to visit my friends. Dr. Fife 
assured me that «the favourable turn of my illness was owing to 
the calomel I had previously taken; and added, that if I had 
doubled the dose on the first appearance of the symptoms, there 

would,. probably, have been no occasion for his attendance.’ 
In 
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_ In estimating the merits of this work as a literary compos'tion, 
we find no pretensions to reputation on the score of philoso- 
phical or historical reflection. Here are no attempts at general 
views, except in a few instances, when they are confined to 
the objects of the author’s personal observation, — trade, agri- 
culture, and mineralogy, especially the last. The chief part 
of the volume is a plain narrative of local and individual 
occurrences; of the journey through a particular tract; of 
the situation of a certain town or village ; and of the cultivation 
of a certain district or province. ‘Though composed with care, 
and free from that repetition which we have so often occasion to 
censure, it might have been better had many of the humbler de- 
tails been omitted or abridged. Mr. Mawe, as well as other 
writers of less modesty, has yet to learn how much may be 
gained by a discriminating selection of interesting circums 
stances ; and by making a book consist of them, instead of aime 
ing to incorporate with them a multiplicity of subordinate 
observations. 

An Appendix contains several useful documents, viz. 

‘ A narrative of the revolutionary proceedings, which lately 
took place at Buenos Ayres; a memorial on the agriculture, 
the mines, and the revenue of Brazil; and observations on the 
prevalent diseases, as well as on the state of society among the 
middling classes in that country.’ ; 

Eight engravings illustrate the work ; and the philosopher, 
who desires to moralize on the forbidding nature of mineral 
treasures, may discover an apt subject in the bleak and barren 
appearance of a topaz-mine, which forms (p. 163.) one of the 
plates. ‘The frontispiece and the last two plates appear to us 
particularly well executed; as are the representations of mi- 
nerals collected by the author. 

We shall briefly notice, in another article, Mr. Mawe’s se- 
parate publication intitled ‘* A ‘Treatise on Diamonds,” &c. 


Lo. 





Art. II. The Works of Damiano, Ruy-Lopezx, and Salvio, on the 
Game of Chess ; translated and arranged :. with Remarks, Obser- 
vations, and copious Notes on the Games. Containing, also, 
several original Games and Situations, by the Editor. To which 
are added, the Elements of the Art of Playing without seeing the 
Board. By J. H. Sarratt, Author of a Treatise on Chess, &c., 
and Professor of the Game. .8vo.. pp. 382. 128. Boards, 
Boosey. 1813. 


O*s HT solemnity, or gaiety, in literature to predominate? Is 
it better to be grave about games, of gamesome about the 
gtave? One privilege of age is to prefer the former and easier 

I alternative ; 
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alternative ; and so we shall begin a serious formal academic 
dissertation. Aware that we have been preceded in this career 
. by various continental authors, — that in Spain, Ruy-Lopez de 
Segura,—in Italy, Domenico Tarsia,—in France, Sarrasin,—and’ 
in Germany, Wieland, — have written on the Origin of Chess, — 
we still think that some notices have been neglécted, and that 
some doubts remain which may be solved. 

The earliest European writer who mentions Chess is the cele 
brated Greek princess, Anna Comnena of Constantinople. She 
calls the game Zatrikion, and says that the Greeks derived it 
from the Babylonians ; and that her father Alexius, who was 
fond of playing, owed the detection of a conspiracy against him 
to the friend with whom, late at night, he sat at Chess. — 

It has been surmised by some that Chess travelled into 
western Europe from Constantinople ; and that it was carried 
by commercial men to Barcelona, to Venice, and to various sea- 

rts which traded with the Greek metropolis. By others it 
has been supposed that the Moors of Spain took thither this 
oriental game, and that France and Italy learnt it from the 
Spaniards. It has been said by a third set of antiquaries, that 
the crusaders acquired this game in the East, and brought it 
with them from the Holy Land. Inthe first case, the technical 
terms would have a Greek, and in the second case a Spanish 
complexion, or derivation: but the words chekmate, rook, &e 
are Persian, so that they, seem in fact to have been directly im- 
ported from the East. 

Hyde, in his dissertation De Ludis Orientalium, states that the 
Persians do not claim to be the inventors of Chess, but admit 
that they received it from Hindostan, in the reign of Chosroes 
Nushirvan, that is, about the middle of the sixth century. This 
idea Sale confirms in the preface to his translation of the Koran, 
which work contains the earliest known allusion to the game of 

hess. Borzu, the physician of Nushirvan, imported the game 

om Canyacuvia. Freret, in his Origine des Echecs, remarks 
that, in the great dictionary of the Chinese, at the word Stang- 
ki, it is related that Chess was introduced into China under the 
reign of Vouti, who acceded to the throne in the year 537 of 
the Christian era; and that the game was brought from Hin- 
dostan. ‘Thus all authorities conspire to shew that Chess is 
derived from the Hindoos, and began to be played at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. 

Sir William Jones, in the first volume of his works, (p. 521.) 
gives an account of an Indian game called Chaturaji, or the 
four kings ; in which, eight pieces, having such movements as 
our chess-men, were stationed at each of the four corners, and 
moved by four players, not according to system, but as directed. 
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by the throw of dice. ‘The observations made during these 
compulsory moves appear to have suggested the principles of 
voluntary Chess; which was probably substituted for the older 
game of chance, in consequence of the prevalence of a super- 
stitious opinion authorized in the Institutes of Menu, and cor- 
roborated in the Koran, that games of hazard are contrary to 
religious duty. ‘The name Chaturanga, or four-corners, was 
given to this reformed game, and remained attached to it after 
the subsequent amendment of consolidating the allied armies, 
and reducing the players to two. 

D’Herbelot tells us that a Bramin named Sissa, the son of 
Daher, whom Arabian writers call Nassir, invented the game 
of Chess for the amusement and instruction of King Behram. 
Whether this be the Vyasa of Sir William Jones, who left rules 
for playing the old Chatwranga, some future orientalist may 
ascertain. In our judgment, the Hindoos invented only the 
Chaturanga, and the Persians devised the admirable alteration 
of reducing the players to two. Our conjecture reposes on the 
etymological indications that Chaturanga is a Sanscrit word 
adopted by the Persians in the form C4atrang, as the name of 
Chess ; whereas the piece, which we call the queen, has the 
native Persian appellation ferz, vizir. Now the primitive Cha- 
turanga of the Hindoos had no vizirs ; each of the four armies 
consisting of eight figures headed by a king. Surely it is rea- 
sonable to imagine that those, who have named this piece, in- 
troduced it. We may add that Chess, in its present form, 
when played by the Hindoos, borrows Persian technical terms. 
Lieatenant Moor, in his Narrative of a Detachment from the 
Mabratta Army, (1794,) relates that he played at Chess against 
four Bramins in a pagoda, and that they pronounced the final 
Shah mat (these are Persian words) with the most ‘polished 
gentleness. 

Sir William Jones is of opinion that Chess was invented by 
one effort of some powerful genius ; that it was created by the 
first intention; and that it sprang, like Pallas, full-grown, from 
the head of the great contriver. We consider a pgpgressive 
formation to be far more analogous to the usual course of nature; 
and we think that we have indicated with probability some of 
the leading steps in the interesting series. One, however, 
deserves farther contemplation. ‘The Hollanders have a game 
which they call Malay draughts, and which they imported from 
the East Indies. In this game, the pawns move diagonally, and 
take strait forwards ; there are crowned pieces for the beginning, 
which take backwards and forwards; and a triple crown is ac- 
quired with a farther privilege, like that of the chess-rook, on 
teaching the extreme row of the board. ‘This game seems to pre- 
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serve a trace of one of the intermediate steps between Draughts 
and Chess ; it is played with five queens and ten pawns, ona 
board of a hundred squares. If we had not the evidence of his- 
tory, adduced from Vyasa by Sir William Jones, that Chaturanga 
was originally played with dice, we might not have inferred that 
Chess had been a game of chance in any part of its progress. 
The early metrical romances of Europe ascribe much pro- 
ficiency'in Chess to the knights of Arthur, and to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. Sir Trystan plays with Essylda, and Sir Huon 
with the daughter of King Ivoirin. This, however, is an ana- 
chronism ; and these writers carry back to a prior period man- 
ners which were observed among the crusaders. In the romance 
of the four brothers, Gawin, Agravain, Gueret, and Galleret, 
who go in quest of Sir Launcelot, the critical adventure con- 
sists in playing at Chess with the fairy Florimel. — In the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, where Chess is mentioned, occurs the 
following line : 
“ Fols, chevaliers, fierce, ni rocs ;” 


whence it appears that the Persian ferz, vizir, was the original 
European name for the piece called in England the queen. So 
again, in the Latin monkish rhimes which describe a pawn’s 
advancement, 


‘ 


“ Tune augmentatur, tunc fercia jure vocatur.” 


According to Mr. 'T'wiss, whose book on Chess deserves re- 
publication, the first modern writer on this subject was Jacob de 
Czsolis, a Dominican friar, who flourished about the year 1200, 
and who composed twenty-four chapters concerning the origin 
and nature of the game; without, however, including any rules 
of play. This work was translated into French before 1330 by 
John de Vignay, another monk; whose version was farther 
translated into English, and is remarkable for being the first 
book printed in England with metal types by Caxton, in 1474. 

Our Exchequer is so named from its pavement resembling a 
chess-board; and in a book preserved there, which records the per- 
sonal expences of Henry VII., an entry occurs of fifty-six shil- 
lings and eight-pence lost at tables and chess. — Skelton, the 
poot-laureat to Henry VIII., was fond of Chesg and celebrates 
the game in rhime: it often supplies him with an allusion or a 
metaphor. — Queen Elizabeth was taught to play Chess by her 
preceptor Roger Ascham ; and, as she occupied bis time much, 
both in teaching and in amusing her, it was considered as un- 
aay that she never rewarded him with any thing better 

n a prebendal stall at York. King James I. was fond of 

Chess, and willingly taught the game to his young friends. In 
. 13 one 
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one of his speeches, he says that “ Kings can exalt low things, 
and abase high things, making the subjects, like men at Chess, 
a pawn to take a bishop or a knight.” 

These, however, are mere antiquarian particulars, of no use 
to the progress of the science of Chess. ‘They may amuse the 
idleness of a solitary amateur, but will not sharpen the skill of 


contending champions: they may busy the imagination about a 


favourite pursuit, but have no tendency to strengthen the in- 
tellect for conflict. Let us turn to other considerations, 

Damiano had the glory of being the first author who, in 
Europe, wrote a treatise intended to facilitate the study of the 
game. ‘The title, or translated title, of his work is Libro da 
imparare giocare a Scacchi, of which the present author does not 
possess the original, but the long subsequent edition of 1564. 
Damiano was a Portuguese: his instructions are issued both in 
Italian and in Spanish, so that he addressed the entire Pro. 
vengal public; and his book was reprinted both at Barcelona 
and at Venice. His games are drawn up as if castling was 
not in use.—Of this work, Mr.Sarratt thus speaks in his 
preface: ~ 


‘ It is divided into ten chapters: the first contains the names of the 
ieces, their situations, and some general rules; the second is 
entitled “* Del primo modo di giocare,’’ the firet method of playing 5 
that is, beginning with the king’s pawn: the third chapter treats of 
the second method of playing; i.e. beginning with the queen’s 
pawn : in the fourth is inserted the method of playing when the odds 
of the pawn for the move are given: the fifth contains games in which 
the pawn and move are given: the sixth, games in which the knight is 
given ‘for the pawn and move: all these games appear to be entitled 
to unqualified approbation: the seventh chapter contains games in which 
the knight is given: in the x Ny chapter are inserted the subtle 
moves, (“ ¢ratti suttili’”) called, in “ vulgar” Spanish, primores s 
they are sixteen in number: the ninth chapter contains his well-known 
ends of games ; these Damiano calls “* Giochi de é partiti ;” they are 
in number sixty-eight: the tenth and last chapter contains “ The 
Elements of the Art of Playing without seeing the Board.” 

‘ Of these ten chapters the editor has translated only seven: 
he has not translated the first chapter, from a belief that it contains 
nothing that is either instructive or entertaining. In speaking of the 
pawns, Damiano says, * El movimento della pedona é la prima 
volta andare tre case se vole ;”? but no doubt he includes the square 
on which the pawn is originally placed. 

‘ The eighth and ninth chapters the editor has omitted, from a 
eonviction that all Damiano’s “ subtle moves’’ and ends of games have 
already been published. ‘They are to be found in the works of Lolli ; 
Dr. Ercole dal Rio’s treatise; Cozio, and Stamma; and in “ Les 
Stratagémes des Echecs,”’ &c. 
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¢ The degree of skill which is conspicuous in the greater number 
of these ends of games cannot be surpassed. 

¢ It is rather singular that Mr. Twiss does not mention Damiano’s 
directions for playing without seeing the board. In the copy which 
is in the editor’s possession, these directions occupy several very 
closely printed pages; they are entitled, “ Dell arte del giocare alla 
mente.”’ 


‘ The greater part of Damiano’s treatise was translated into 
English, and published in London in the year 1562: it is entitled, 
«¢ The pleasaunt and wittie Playe of the Cheasts renewed. Lately 
translated out of Italian into French, and now set furth in Englishe, , 
by James Rowbothum. Printed at London, 1562.” ’ 


Damiano was succeeded by Ruy-Lopez, a Spanish priest of 
Cafra, who printed his book on Chess at Alcala, in 1561. It 
contains sixty-six games, of which twenty-four are from Da- 
miano: it was translated into Italian, and reprinted in 1584. 

Mr. Sarratt awards to Damiano a degree of skill superior to 
that of Lopez, but inferior to that of Salvio, who published at 
Naples, in 1604, “ I] Puttino, del Salvio, sopra el gioco det 
Scacchi.” The first part of this work contains an historical ac- 
count of the game, with numerous anecdotes of eminent players; 
such as Buzecca, a Saracen, and Leonardo da Cutri. Salvio 
excelled so young at Chess, that he was called i/ puttino, the 
‘boy, by excellence, and travelled about to exhibit his. skill. 
Early exercise is in every thing favourable to superior profi- 
ciency. He visited Ronfe in 1574, where he played both 
with Ruy-Lopez and with Leonardo da Cutri, and beat them 
both: these two players had been engaged with each other in 
the presence of Philip II. of Spain; and Leonardo, having 
won, received a considerable present. 


‘ Salvio’s book on chess,’ says Mr. Sarratt, ¢ is, perhaps, the best 
that ever was written: with very few exceptions Ins games are ad- 
mirably played; all his gambits have been imitated, and even 


copied, by every player who has written on Chess, even by Greco 
and Philidor.’ 


Among the good books on Chess, which Mr. Sarratt omits to 
enumerate in his preface, though he uses it in his progress, we 
are disposed to reckon the French work printed for Konig of 
Strasburg in 1802, intitled’ Stratagemes des Echecs.” ‘The 
author of that concise but condensed pocket-volume is probably 
a German learned in the literature of Chess, and perhaps the 
celebrated Moses Hirschel himself. Hitherto the “ Tra:té des 
Amateurs,” printed in 1775, had been the popular book of the 
French on this subject: but the author of the Stratagémes avails 
himself of Greco, of Stamma, of Lolli, of Philidor, of Stein 
_ who printed at the Hague in 1789, and of Koch who pn 
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lished in 1801. A principal advantage of the Srratagémes is 
the transparent method of mapping the chess-board which is 
adopted in it, and the brief literal notation which records the 
successive steps of warfare. This is a real amendment of what 
may be called the stenography of Chess, and much facilitates the 
understanding of a literary perusal of any given game. It is a 
plan of notation invented by Moses Hirschel, a German Jew, 
wvho edited Greco and Stamma, the Calabrian and the Aleppo 
games, on his own principle of checquered and literal delinea- 
tion ; and who is deservedly honoured for the apt simplicity of 
his new scientific character, which forms a sort of universal 
language for Chess. Like the notes of the musician, or the 
flourishes of the Chinese, or the figures of the arithmetician, it 
can be read by any nation in its own tongue: it is a pasi- 
graphy, remarkable alike for conciseness and distinctness. 

‘To have been foremost in introducing into this country, and 
bringing into domestic. circulation, a method of literal descrip- 
tion which the continent has adopted and sanctioned, and 
which forms, like the invention of chemical characters, an 
epoch in the science to which it has been applied, would have 
done honour to the erudition and the liberality of Mr. Sarratt. 
Englishmen are often reproached with a surly and sluggish in~ 
difference to the merits of foreigners, and are accused of 
chusing to leatn nothing which is not taught by some one of 
their countrymen. Here was an opportunity of repelling in a 
degree this national reproach, by displaying an alert and speedy 
docility to real amelioration. Let no man silently admire a 
rival: envy never finds her account in suppressing the claims 
of a competitor for immortality. 

Mr. Sarratt first translates into English some games of Da- 
miano, which extend through thirty-six pages: then follow those 
of Ruy-Lopez, which occupy one hundred and twenty-eight. 
On the fifteenth game of this last author, Mr.S. is especially 
severe, but not without reason: for it is indeed time that the 
reputation of Ruy-Lopez should sink to its natural level. He 
was a priest, and enjoyed, as an eminent chess-player, access to 
a sovereign who patronized the game; the courtiers of 
Philip II., therefore, were anxious to enhance, and the clergy to 
blazon, his reputation, until the Pope himself condescended to 
regard his only title to ecclesiastical distinction. The bladder 
of orthodoxy, he has hitherto floated on the waves of fame 
rather by an inspired than an inherent buoyancy, and collapses 
at the first wound from the style of criticism. How many 
swimming reputations of our own age are, in like manner, in- 
flated by the breath of court-favor, or the puffs of domineering 
parties, and must await the disinterested verdict of the unborn 
Aa 3 for 
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for a just appreciation of talents ‘* which the king delighteth 
to honour.” ; 

After the games of the Reverend Ruy-Lopez, Mr. Sarratt, 
with a disagreeable want of method, returns to the work of 
Damiano, and extracts or abridges from it the ‘ Elements of 
the Art of playing without seeing the Board.” Few persons 
would wish to acquire the art of playing by memory; it de- 
grades the gentleman into the showman, to be dazzlingly skilful: 
but, by studying these elements, a much more important facility 
is acquired ; that of rapidly mooting cases in the imagination, 
and pursuing the consequences of a given move through all its 
possible effects. Now this facility of internal comparison, this 
habit of contemplating all the practicable results of a given situa- 
tion, constitutes the appropriate art of reasoning at Chess, and is 
the very exertion of intellect to which the chess-player is required 
to inure himself. By preparing the memory to play without a 
board, the imagination is tutored to compare without experiment. 

Lastly, occur the games of Salvio. ‘The Italian method of 
castling, adopted in these games, should have been explained by 
an introductory note. Far the greater part of the book, namely, 
two hundred and seventy-six pages, is occupied with the exer- 
tions of Salvio; who introduced into literature, we believe, the 
word gambetto, to designate the stride, or double move of a 
pawn. ‘This word is here Englished gambit, and not gambet ; 
which latter form we should have deemed more consonant with 
English analogy. An admirable gambet is detailed at p. 208.5 
which we advise and exhort those of our readers who delight 
in Chess to execute on their chess-boards; under the guidance 
of Mr. Sarratt, whose annotations display critical sagacity and 
original resource. 

The most unfortunate of Salvio’s games seem to be those 
which are detailed at p.275. and p.311- In the first line of 
p- 380., we denounce an error of the press, which put us to 
some inconvenience in attempting to perform, with our ebony 
and ivory actors, the interesting and truly dramatic situation 
which is contrived by the poet of the game. The one party for 
a long time appears to be actuated by unmeaning folly, and the 
other by prospective prudence; when a sudden reverse of 
fortune, which seems to bestow the character of wisdom on the 
— successful, consigns to his inextricably fatal catastrophe the 

monarch of the more powerful nation. 

Like a Greek tragedy, a game at Chess may naturally be di- 
vided into three acts, the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
An orderly teacher would first descant on the method of 
opening a game, and decorate his lecture with specimens of 
the more curious and masterly outsets, which are imagined, or 
preserved, 
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preserved, by the classical writers on the art. He would next 
collect and criticise the poignant positions, and the embarrassing 
situations, which have extorted contradictory counsels from emi- 
nent champions. Finally, he would enlarge on the methods 
which are useful in deciding the termination; and he would 
bring under contemplation a selection of the more splendid, re- 
volutionary, and decisively sudden catastrophes. Here, how- 
ever, we are made to travel with some confusion from games to 
gambets, from situations to openings, from variations to posi- 
tions, and from conclusions to attacks ; always indeed occupied 
with interesting, but not with consecutive, matter. 

If it be the office of the drama, as Aristotle pretends, to 
purge the passions of pity and fear, and, by exhausting. their 
excesses on ideal cases, to bring them under the controul of dis- 
cretion, surely it might be the nobler office of Chess to purge 
the military passion. While it is feeding hopes and fears, 
analogous to those of warfare, with harmless gratifications, it is 
adapted to insinuate the pernicious consequences of a wild and 
gambling temerity ; and to teach the disciple of its lessons uni- 
formly to trust in adequate precaution alone for the means of 
victory. ‘The poet of Caissa has inculcated a great moral, in 
making Mars the allegorical contriver of Chess. 

It has been said that Chess tends excessively to repress an ad- 
venturous disposition. By accustoming men to a struggle in 
which skill, and skill alone, is always necessarily to predo- 
minate, they are brought out of the world of experience into 
that of philosophy. ‘They acquire an undue reliance on cold 
foresight and precaution; and they are made to look with 
contempt not only on the magic of prayer, but on the miracles 
of fortune. Now human life, like whist, is made up of chance 
and skill; and, though it is worth while to learn the play, yet 
sometimes the cards, and sometimes the partner, will disap- 
point the wisest efforts. A mixed game prepares the mind to 
compliment prosperity with the praise of skill, and to console 
adversity with the notice of its unlucky deals: but Chess, 
where wisdom always wins, may lead to that insolent obduracy 
which worships success with unqualified admiration, and pelts 
every child of ruin with the nickname, “ foo/.” If the laws of 
nature were not too complex for us to calculate their individual 
results, not only superstition would expire, but pity also among 
men ; and is there no room for apprehending that an exclusive 
and persevering application to this game, in which every situa- 
tion is the obvious result of unswerving laws, may favour a 
turn of mind that is more welcome in the magistrate than in 
the neighbour? Against inconsistency in our expectations, 


however, Chess is a powerful antidote. 
Aa4 Cerutti 
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Cerutti, in his animated poem on the game, ascribes the in« 
vention to philosophy : 


“© Mén ami, prolongeous une innocente guerre, 
Qui charme nos loisirs, sans desoler la terre ; 
L’ambition se plait dans les combats sanglans ; 
Mais la philosophie aux combats des talens.” 


It is related of Philidor, who excelled all the London players, 
that on the twentieth of June 1795 he waited by appointment 
on the Turkish ambassador, played six games against him, and 
lost them all. The Turk had made the condition that his 
queen, a8 is usual at Constantinople, should have the knight’s 
move, .and this put Philidor out of his combinations. It is 
farther stated, in the narrative of Mr. 'Twiss, that the Turkish 
ambassador objected to use Philidor’s sculptured figures with 
horses’ heads, and produced pieces made by the turner, which 
too nearly resembled one another. ‘The 'T'urk stipulated this last 
condition out of superstition. Chess is prohibited in the 
Koran: but the Mohammedan clergy, finding it impossible to 
extirpate the game, wished to discover its compatibility with 
the faith; and they accordingly argued that Mohammed’s ob- 
jection to Chess was founded on its do/atrous character. The 
players used images, which it was even forbidden to make, and 
which might easily restore the use of teraphim or pocket-gods. 
Having given this opinion, they permitted a Chess which was 
played with plain pieces. 

We are aware with how bowed a neck, with how crouching 
a step, in how humble an attitude, a man should approach a 
mufti ; with how hesitating an accent, and how faultering a 
tongue, he should venture to differ from him: but, if we may 
trust our version of the Koran, and the collocation of the pro- 
hibition there among those which are given against games of ¢ 
chance, we should rather lean to the doctrine that Mohammed 
forbad Chess not as an idolatrous game, but as a game of 
hazard ; and we draw from the prohibition this curious farther 
inference, that, at the time of the publication of the Koran, 
Chess was still a game of chance, and existed only in the form 
called Chaturanga. ‘This prohibition in the Koran so exactly 
coincides with the period at which the Persians dropped the 
use of dice at Chaturanga, that it evidently occasioned the 
reform ; and thus the Unitarian prophet may himself be con- 
sidered as having made the greatest practical improvement in 
Chess, which that noblest of games has received in the course 
of its progress from infancy to maturity. 

We hope that, in future editions of his meritorious work, 
Mr. Sarratt will adopt the charactery of Hirschel, and the con- 
sequent 
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sequent preference of a small quarto form of publication. If 
we consider him as somewhat behind-hand in point of literary 
information, we attribute high rank to his practical strength in 
zatrikiology, and think well both of his judgment in criticising 
the game and of his inventive resource as a player of difficult 
problems. 





Art. III. Sermons on the prevalent Errors and Vices, and on 
various other bs ; from the German of the Rev. George 
Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the reformed Congregation at 
Leipsick. By the Rev. William 'Tooke, F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo; 


pp- 630. in each Volume. 11. 1ds. Boards. Longman and Co, 
1812. 


Ox former occasions, Mr. Tooke has obliged British readers 
with translations of the Discourses of the eminent and 
truly practical German divine, whom he now again introduces 
to us *; and by presenting them with these last specimens of 
M. Zollikofer’s eloquence, he will no doubt obtain the warmest 
thanks of those who wish to bring wisdom and virtue, morality 
and religion, into common life, and to promote the complete in- 
fluence of those attributes over the ordinary thoughts, occupa- 
tions, and amusements of man. Though the character of Zolli- 
kofer as a preacher has been already sketched, we cannot let this 
opportunity escape of testifying the high satisfaction which we 
have experienced in the perusal of these posthumous volumes. 
We do not recollect any set of sermons in the English language 
which are so minutely and closely practical, which so boldly 
attack the errors and vices that prevail among us, and which 
tend so completely to win us to the love and obedience of ‘Chris- 
tian truth. If they are not such exact models of pulpit-elo- 
quence as we could recommend to our preachers for servile 
imitation, yet in many points they deserve their mostcareful study. 
Zollikofer does not skirmish at a distance with error, vice, and 
folly: he comes, in every instance, to close quarters; he forces the 
Christian professor rigidly to examine himself; and he speaks 
out all his mind, without any subterfuge or evasion. His senti- 
ments are expressed with a clearness which is highly commend 
able: yet, notwithstanding the energy with which he displays 
his conviction of the truth and importance of his own system 
of doctrine, he never assumes the attitude of the controversialist. 
It is apparent that his faith is not what would generally pass 
current for orthodoxy: but Christians of all denominations 
must respect his ardent zeal in the cause of practical religion. 


Tay. 





* See Rev. Vol. xlviii. N.S. p. 163.5 and hi. p. 37 , 
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To preach, however, like Zollikofer, it is necessary to live 
like him; and, if the picture exhibited of him, in the Eulogy 
prefixed to the first volume of these sermons, be in any respect 
a correct likeness, he was well qualified to shew his flock the re« 
quisites in which practical Christianity consisted. In a short 

eface to these sermons, Mr. Tooke speaks of them as being 

faithful transcripts of the preacher’s life ;? and, impressed with 
a deep sense of their value, he describes them in terms of praise 
which are indeed animated, but at the same time just. 


‘ They breathe,’ says he, ‘the dictates of eternal verity ; un- 
changeable and immortal as wisdom and virtue and God. He that 
constructs the fabric of his felicity upon them, will infallibly find by 
every day’s experience, that he is building, not upon scholastic theo- 
ries, not upon theological sophisms, not upon'metaphysical subtilties, 
not upon loose and mouldering sand ; but upona firm and immovable 
rock: for, that rock is Christ.’ 


How does M. C. G. Spranger speak of this deceased minister 
of the reformed congregation at Leipsic, in a discourse addressed 
to a company of M. Zollikofer’s friends, met together in com- 
memoration of his death, January 1778 ? His oration, we must 
admit, is inflated and diffuse : but some allowance must be made 
for him on being transported with an enthusiastic admiration 
of the subject of his eulogy. ‘The lives of too many men are 
calculated rather to make us ashamed than proud of human 
nature ; but the portrait of Zollikofer exhibits its true dignity 
and moral capabilities : 


¢ We are here met together,’ says M. Spranger, ‘to solemnize the 
memory of a man—alas! of a man, who for virtue, for us, for hu- 
manity, has been too early carried off — of a man, who im life was the 
picture of virtue, and whom in death we would chuse for a pattern— 
who frequently reminded us of mortality, of the grave, of corruption, 
who poured the balm of consolation from his lips, addressing himself 
to the wounded and desponding heart with gospel lenitives, who in- 
spired us with grand and exalted sentiments of the dignity of man, 
vindicated and justified the dispensations of Providence, ard taught us 
to extol its ways as unimpeachable and just —of a man, who with elo- 
quence like a perennial stream, captivated all who heard him to the 
love and veneration of virtue — who to us was the safe instructor, the 
faithful friend, the constant benefactor, who was an useful member 
ef society, a powerful champion in the cause of truth, an advocate 
and defender of the rights of man, a sincere Christian, an accomplished 
scholar, the patron of the poor, a kind husband — and, in a word, 

one of the best and noblest of men.’— 
¢ He was reasonable, modest, prudent, honoured the human na- 
ture, even in its most distorted features, repulsed no man from him, 
was affable to all, was the friend and promoter of joy, and gave rise to 
agreeable sensations whenever he could. He daily studied the great 
book of nature —and all his actions, his speeches, his whole deport- 
ment, 
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ment, allhis immortal works, are striking proofs, how conversant hewas 
with her lore. He had no desire to shine and to amaze but to inform, 
to convince; he availed himself of theabilities of every one, even the dull- 
est intellects, knowing that every man possesses somewhat instructive, 
entertaining, profitable. He condescended to every one, listened to 
all, and never decided with precipitance or perverseness ; affection- 
ately relieved the doubter of his doubt, and conducted the wanderer 


to the better way. Gravity was the gay erage in his conver- 
sation, which he knew how to temper with affability, and season with 
humour, never exceeding the bounds of propriety. He spoke little ; 
but what he said had previously passed the ordeal of his judgment. 
He never made a promise, which he did not intend or was not in a 
condition to keep. He was a friend to order, and from the whole of 
his domestic economy it was manifest that he was truly a sage. He 
loved, esteemed, and encouraged the arts and sciences, with which he 
was intimately acquainted ; but he pursued them in such a manner as 
not for their sake to injure his weakly constitution. In studying, in 
reading, in sleeping, in waking, in short in whatever he did, the most 
perfect order and een prevailed. He was bountiful — yet he 
never allowed his feelings to get the better of his judgment.’ 


That M. Zollikofer was a man of distinguished sanctity and 
virtue, and that he had schooled his own heart in the principles 
of Christian piety and benevolence, all his discourses indisputa- 
bly prove. Like one of the antient prophets, * he cries aloud 
and spares not.” He attacks vice in all its quarters, and urder 
all its disguises. He places religion on its true basis, and 
suffers nothing to be substituted in the room of its divine 
essence. ‘The observance of rites and ceremonies, of sabbaths 
and ordinances, he considers only as the signs and indications 
of sanctity, not as making any parts of sanctity itself; and he 
urges the absolute necessity of practical virtue, in a strain of 
eloquence which is not very common on our side of the water, 
We are presented in the first volume with a most valuable 
series of discourses, intitled “ Cautions against the Abuse of 
Truth,” in which much reproof and exhortation will be found 
skilfully adapted to the present state of the Christian church. 
Without attempting to enumerate the various heads of caution 
which these sermons contain, or to glance at the distinct sub- 
jects which here pass in review before the preacher, we shall 
merely offer a specimen of his close mode of exhortation, 
selected from his discourse on *‘ The Pre-eminence of Moral 
Obligations over the Rites and Offices of Religious Worship ? 


‘ The first class of truths against the abuse whereof we caution 
you, my pious hearers, regards the value and the design of divine wor- 
ship, and its relation to the rest of our moral actions. Namely, we 
have occasionally warned you of superstitious ideas concerning the de- 
sign and effects of divine worship and the value of what are peculiarly 
ealled exercises of devotion, and have given the preference to the ac- 
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tual accomplishment of our duties, to a just, pious, and beneficent 
conduct, over all those solemn acts and exercises. God, we have 
repeatedly told you, requires not of us that we should worship him 
and serve him, for his own sake, but for our’s. And if we do this, if 
we adore him in society, rejoice in common over his benefits and thank 
him for them, flee to him for grace and assistance, submit ourselves to 
his dispensations, inform ourselves of his will, and vow fidelity and 
obedience to him, we properly serve, not him, but ourselves. We 
thereby promote not his, but merely our own advantage. God wants 
not our service ; but we want it ourselves, to our improvement, to 
our pacification and happiness. ‘The thoughts of him and of the re- 
lations in which we are placed towards him, are thus to be renewed, 
and the more deeply imprinted in our minds ; our good resolutions 
are to be thus rendered the more sacred and inviolable ; our acqui- 
escence in his ordinances and his dispensations are thus to be the more 
firmly grounded. This 1s the ultimate view of all religious worship, 
of all solemn rites, of all exercises of devotion ; and they acquire the 
whole of their value from the good moral effects they produce in us, 
from the influence they have on.our behaviour and our happiness, It 
is therefore superstition, if we promise ourselves from our aets of di- 
vine worship, considered alone, without any regard to their influence 
on our mind and manners ; if we imagine that God is so particularly 
well pleased with our praying, singing, reading, and hearinghis word, 
and the like, that he will bless and reward us for them either in this or 
the eternal world, though we be neither the wiser nor the better for 
them. It is superstition, gross, flagrant superstition, if we think by 
such outward actions, though performed with attention and with de- 
votion, to atone for our former sins and iniquities, or even to acquire 
by them a tacit permission to sin and to trespass afresh. He who 
thinks thus knows nothing of God and his will, and his worship is 
fruitless and vain.’ 
Avoiding curious but unprofitable discussion, M. Zollikofer 
directly levels his exhortations at the errors and vices to which 
human nature is most prone; and he endeavours to rouse his 
flock to that rational and sublime morality which constitutes the 
essence of the Christian character. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that he neglects the inculcation of those principles on 
which alone consistent holiness can be maintained; or that he 
passes over in silence those theological errors by which the God 
and Father of the universe is vilified, while his rational crea- 
tures are led to entertain the most irrational hopes. A spirited 
‘ caution is given against the abuse of truth with regard to the 
redemption effected by Jesus Christ ;’ and the observations offered 
on this subject merit the consideration of all those divines, who 
contend for the doctrines of Substitution and Satisfaction. On 
the former, he says, ‘ We know nothing of the seizing and ap- 
propriating of the righteousness and virtue of another, however 
shining and meritorious this righteousness and this virtue may 


inherently be.’ | 
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Against the doctrine of Satisfaction, he argues : 


¢ The work of his [Christ’s] redemption, therefore, had not in 

view to appease God our creator and father, to satisfy his offended 
justice, and to avert his anger and wrath from sinful men. By such . 
ideas we degrade the Deity, the supremely perfect spirit, below the 
level of mankind, and impute to him weaknesses and passions of 
which he cannot possibly be capable.. That which Jesus did and suf- 
fered in our behalf, was mares to the express doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, riot the cause of the benevolence and the love of God to man, 
but an effect and a demonstration of it. Just as little did Jesus do 
and suffer any thing for absolving us from what as men we do, and 
according to the course of things must suffer ; and if he perfectly ful- 
filled the law of God, thenthe real benefit that thence accrues to usis 
this, that in him we have the fairest pattern and exemplar of obe- 
dience and rectitude. His redemption then is not a physical, but a 
moral redemption, not a deliverance from the dominion of some evil 

- demon, but deliverance from the tyrannical sway of error and vice. 
His redemption is not therefore all at once applied to us, but by re- 
gular gradations, and in proportion as we allow ourselves to be disen- 
slaved, instructed, and improved by him and his doctrine. ‘The repre- 
sentations which the apostles give us of this whole matter in their 
epistolary writings, relate for the most part to the then prevailing 
ideas, prejudices, opinions, exigencies of mankind, and according] 
are not literally and universally to be understood. Had the apostles 
written to Christians in our times, in our language, and in reference to 
the nature and degree of our knowledge, they would certainly have 
expressed themselves quite otherwise, they would have omitted all 
that relates to sacrifices, expiations, priests, purifications, ransom, 
sanctuary, from their style and manner of representation.’ 


The last remark in this extract is indeed important, and has not 
we think been sufficiently regarded. Divines seem to forget 
that the frequent allusions to the antient ceremonial ritual of 
the Jews were employed by the apostles to suit the ideas of 
those persons to whom they wrote; and that, if the same 
apostles were now with us, they would protest against the 
comments generally attached to their epistles, as forced, and 
as expressive of meanings which they never intended to convey. 

As connected with the subject of Judaism, which ¢ has always 
had an influence, more or less, on the minds and manners of 
Christians,’ we must introduce the preacher’s remarks on Chris- 
tian Liberty, the title of the forty-fourth sermon (misnumbered 
the forty-ninth). Here the difference between the Mosaic and the 
Christian dispensations is clearly stated. Itis also observed that 
to the Jew ¢ all was duty and nothing voluntary :’ that in re- 
ference to divine worship, ‘ time, place, method, every Cir- 
cumstance was accurately defined, and might in no case be 
altered :’—* that the economy of the Israelites was that of a 
people in a state of infancy, and consequently consisted for the 
12 most 
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most part in rites, ceremonies, and bodily exercises, which were 
confined to stated times and places.’ On the other hand, we 
find that ¢ the divine worship of Christians is adapted to men 
of riper years, and was principally to consist in devout senti- 
ments and affections of the heart, in a profound and ever 
present reverence for God; that it was to be more spi- 
ritual than sensual, and to be distinguished rather by sin- 
cerity and simplicity than by pomp and splendor.’ Proceeding 
on this principle, M. Zollikofer maintains, in the first place, 
that ‘ the Christian, by virtue of the “ liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free,” is restricted to no particular time respecting 
divine worship °’ 


¢ He has no need to celebrate either Sabbaths, or new moons, or 
Jewish festivals. Christianity has utterly abolished this distinction of 
seasons and of days. ‘To the Christian, who is animated by the spirit 
of Christianity, one day is as holy as another ; they are all devoted to 
the service of God and of man, to justice and beneficence. He-has 
the Lord always before him, walks continually in his presence, con- 
stantly keeps near him, never lives at so remote a distance from that 
eternal fountain of his life and his happiness, from his gracious, hea- 
venly Father, that his thoughts of him and his delight in him, which 
are so congenial to him, must first be waked or could only find en- 
trance into his heart by particular celebrations. Even the celebration 
of our Lord’s nativity, and the Christian holidays, are not imposed as 
a yoke upon him, not given him as injunctions by which he must abso- 
lutely be directed, and from the observance whereof he can never be 
absolved. They are wholesome, venerable, yet human regulations 
and institutions, which not till long after the founding of Christianity 
acquired the general respect of obligatory laws. ‘The Christian re- 
spects these ordinances; he observes them, forasmuch ashe knows how 
indispensably necessary they are to the generality of Christians for their 
instruction and their encouragement in good, and how profitable they 
are to himself. He frequents the assemblies of the faithful and their 
social worship with pleasure and satisfaction, never absenting himself 
without weighty reasons for so doing ; when there, exerts all the at- 
tention, all the veneration and devotion, which so holy a business de- 
mands : but he does it voluntarily, not because he positively must do 
it, not because he attributes to these acts of worship any particular 
efficacy, independent on his frame of mind, any mown ers. great value 
in the sight of God; but because he knows from experience, that 
they are edifying and corroborative in good both to himself and to 
others : and then he never afflicts, never reproaches himself, if he 
cannot regularly do this, if he is prevented from it by unavoidable avo- 


cations, by bodily infirmities, by domestic contingencies. Justsohe ‘ 


thinks too respecting private acts of worship and devotion. It is to 
him a real, heartfelt satisfaction, when he can immediately direct his 
first thoughts to God, when at the morning dawn he can lift up his 
heart to his heavenly Father, and then occupy himself somewhat more 
expressly in reflections on the important doctrines of morality an re- 
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ligion, in renewing his good resolutions, in other exercises of piety. 
This as it were puts his soul in tune for the whole day, yields notusiah. 
ment to his mind and to his heart, fortifies him against the temptations 
and disappointments he may meet with in the day, and inspires him 
with fresh alacrity in the faithful discharge of the duties of his calling. 
But if he is not always successful in drawing nigh to the Deity by a 
truly inward, faithful prayer, and in penetrating his heart with these 
important doctrines of religion, or if he is prevented from it by exter- 
nal contingencies, if he is by them compelled to let a considerable 
portion of the day elapse without such exercises of devotion, he 
however knows that he is confined to no stated time for these exer- 
cises, that he can set about them at any time, and never with better suc- 
+ 1} €ess than when he feels within him the strongest impulse to them, and 
‘is least distracted by outward objects. He knows that he can kee 
up his correspondence with God by frequent elevation of his heart to 
him in silence, and that he cannot better serve God, nor please him 


more, than by at every time doing that which is right-and proper and 
useful to his brethren.’ 


Though M. Zollikofer does not regard the fourth commandment 
as binding on Christians, he is strenuous in asserting the utility 
of a sabbath for the important purposes of social worship. The 
Jewish sabbath, so far from being adopted into the Christian 
code, was virtually repealed by the practice of the apostles, 
who selected another day for their church-services, yet gave no 
specific rule about stated days and times. So far, all supersti- 
tious reverence for specific seasons, as being more holy than 
others, was strongly discountenanced: but it does not hence 
follow that Christian churches are not to appoint fixed days for 
the worship of God. Good sense, and a regard for general 
edification, require such appointments; and though one body 
of Christians be not obliged to adopt the regulations of another 
body, yet believers, when they are congregated into the form 
of achurch, will consider it as their duty to select certain 
days to be kept holy. 

Of the 58 sermons included in these two bulky volumes, we 
shall not undertake regularly to specify even the titles. It 
may suffice, we hope, to observe that the preacher attacks 
Levity, Dissipation, Luxury, Gaming, Religious Indifference, 
Fanaticism, Superstition, Envy, Bad Habits, and particularly 
descants on the Quality and pernicious Consequences of Sin in 
general. ‘To recommend the practice of religion, he defines the 
Nature of true Sanctity and Goodness of Heart ; points out the Cir- 
cumstances which enhance the Value of Virtue ; and exhorts to 
nik Prapapusegc age Humility, Patience, Sincerity, and Beneficence, 
holding up the Piety and Devotion of Jesus as a Pattern to all his 
Followers. - Towards the conclusion of the second volume, he 
repeats in a new form some of his cautions against the abuse 
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of truth, in an § Examination of some Aphorisms and Maxims in 
religious Matters, partly false, and partly misunderstood. Tere 
the judgment and plain dealing of the preacher are fully dis- 
played, and ought not to be disregarded. Indeed, these velit 
are so replete with wholesome admonition, that we may safel 
assert that the man who would daily read one of M. Zollikofer’s 
discourses could not be thé slave of folly, superstition, and 
vice, but would probably surpass his neighbours in true piety, 
in self-government, and in social virtue. 

Each of these sermons, according to M. Zollikofer’s usual 
practice, is introduced by an appropriate prayer. 

Mo-y. 





_Art. IV. History of James Mitchell, a Boy born Blind and Deaf, 
with an Account of the Operation performed for the Recovery of 
his Sight. By James Wardrop, F.R.S. Ed. 4to. pp. 52. - 
7s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1813. 


T= boy who forms the subject of this history was born 
almost totally blind and deaf, from some defect in the organs 
of sight and hearing ; yet he appears to have possessed a due 
share of intellect. His case exhibits human nature under a 
novel aspect, and lays open a curious field for philosophical and 
metaphysical investigation. ‘The two most remarkable points for 
observation are the method by which he was enabled to obtain 
ideas of the external world, and the extent of this knowlege. 
The great instrument which he employed was the touch; and 
this sense, it appears, had acquired that preternatural degree 
of acuteness, which the remaining senses always obtain when 
any of them are defective. He seems, however, to have made 
great use of his smell, and to have improved its powers to an 
astonishing degree : 


¢ To the sense of smell, he seemed chiefly indebted for his know- 
ledge of different persons. He appeared to know his relations and 
intimate friends by smelling them very slightly, and he at once de- 
tected strangers. It was difficult, however, to ascertain at what 
distance he could distinguish people by this sense ; but, from what I 
was able to observe, he appeared to be able to do so at a considerable 
distance ffom the object. This was particularly striking, when a 
person entered the room, as he seemed to be aware of this before he 
could derive information from any other sense than that of smell.’ 


Many circumstances tend to prove that, notwithstanding his 
very limited means of acquiring information, the faculties of his 
mind were less deficient than they might have been supposed. 
He evinced clear indications of both recollection and judgment, 
displayed considerable curiosity, and made experiments ce the 
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objects within his reach, as far as his limited means permitted 
him. Curiosity appears to have been one of the most striking 
traits in his character ; and his chief occupation was to render 
himself minutely acquainted with every thing new that 
came before him. For many of his ideas and opinions it was 
wholly impossible to account, or to form any conjecture of the 
motives-that guided and influenced his feelings. One of the 
most remarkable cases was the judgment that he exercised con- 
cerning strangers : 

¢ The opinions which he formed of individuals, and the means he 
employed to study their character, were extremely interesting. In 
doing this, he appeared to be chiefly influenced by the impressions 
communicated to him by his sense of smell. When a stranger ap- 
proached him, he eagerly began to touch some part ‘of his body, 
commonly taking hold of the arm, which he held near his nose, and, 
after two or three strong inspirations through the nostrils, he appeared 
to form a decided opinion regarding him. If this was favourable, he 
shewed a disposition to become more intimate, examined more mi- 
nutely his dress, and expressed by his countenance more or less satis- 
faction: hut if it happened to be unfavourable, he suddenly went off 
to a distance, with expressions of carelessness or of disgust.’ 


A still more remarkable quality, which displayed itself in a 
4 \eflecided manner, was a love of finery; a taste for which 
it is very difficult to account in a person who was not only de- 
prived of sight, but so nearly cut off from all intercourse with 
society, that we should have supposed him to be incapable of 
acquiring any of those complicated ideas on which our love of 
dress seems to depend. 
Among the most interesting parts of the narrative, is an ac- 
count of the means that were employed to promote this youth’s 
communication with the members of his family : 


¢ With respect to the means which were employed to communi- 
cate to him information, and which he employed to commvnicate his 
desires and feelings to others, these were very ingenious and simple. 
His sister, under whose management he chiefly was, had contrived 
signs addressing his organs of touch, by which she could controul 
him, and: regulate his conduct. On the other hand he, by his ges- 
tures, could express his wishes and desires. His sister employed 
/ various modes of holding his arm, and patting him on the head and 
shoulders, to express consent and different degrees of approbation. 
She signified time by shutting his eye-lids and putting down his 
head; which, done once, meant one night. He expressed his wish 
to go to-bed by reclining his head, distinguished me by touching his 
eyes, and many workmen by imitating their different employments. 
When he wished for food he pointed to his mouth, or to the place 
where provisions were usually kept.’ 


The violent struggles, which the boy made, prevented 
Mr. Wardrop from performing the operation of extraction, 
Rev. Dec. 1813. Bb . which 
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which he would otherwise have preferred ; and, having secured 
his body by a mechanical contrivance, he couched the nght eye, 
by which a very considerable degree of vision was obtained. 
‘This benefit has not, however, proved permanent; the opake 
lens, instead of being absorbed, having again covered the 
pupil. The author relates an account of the effects which were 
apparently produced on young Mitchell by the acquisition of 
his new sense, and particularly the impressions that were made 
by external objects. The observations of Mr. Wardrop coine 
cide with those of Cheselden in the main point : 

‘ He appeared well acquainted with the furniture of the room, 
having lived in it several days previous to the operation; and though, 
from placing things before him, he evidently distinguished and at- 
tempted to touch them, judging of their «Marans with tolerable 
accuracy, yet he seemed to trust little to the information given by 
the eye, and always turned away his head, while he carefully examined 
by his sense of touch the whole surfaces of the bodies presented te 

im. 

Our readers will be gratified by hearing that this extraordinary 
lad is now under the patronage of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
who is endeavouring to procure means for educating him, as 
well as for improving his sight by a second operation. 


te -s 
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Ant. V. History of the Royal Society, from its Institution to the 
End of the 18th Century. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S, 
L. & E., &c. &c. gto. 21.28. Boards. Baldwin. 1812. 


se powerful influence produced by the several scientifie 

academies and societies, which have been successivel 
formed in the different countries of-Europe, and the distin- 
guished rank which the Royal Society of London has held 
among these learned bodies, seem fully to justify the idea of 
making its origin and progress the subject of a distinct publica- 
tion. Indeed, the members of which it is composed have par- 
ticipated so largely in the improvements that have been made 
for the last 150 years, in the various branches of natural know- 
lege, that to write a history of the Royal Society is almost to 

write a history of science during that period. | 

Dr. Thomson begins by giving a short sketch of the institu- 
tion of the Society, the manner in which it was formed, the 
names of its original members, its presidents, secretaries, and 
other officers. ‘The immediate object for which this body was 
constituted was the promotion of the physical sciences by ex- 
eriment; and it is justly remarked that the period of its esta- 
Cisehenent was highly favourable for this purpose. Some of its 
first members were persons of peculiar activity and diligence, 
} and 
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and contributed greatly both to its success and to the general 
diffusion of knowlege. The publication of Transactions was 
adopted soon after its commencement: they were originally 
compiled by the secretaries; and their value and importance 
deperided not only on the papers or facts transmitted to, the 
Society, but in part on the talents of the editor. Dr. Thomson 
therefore very propesly gives an account of the successive secre- 
taries, and of the volumes which they respectively edited. Our 
readers will all agree in the truth of the following remarks : 


‘ The only account of a literary society which can be at all valu- 
able or interesting, is a detail of the efforts which they have made te 
increase the stock of knowledge, and to promote the various branches 
of science to which they have directed their attention. The result of 
these efforts is contained in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Our object therefore will be to take a comprehensive view of the con- 
tents of these volumes, and to lay before our readers the additions 
which the various sciences have received from the labours of this il- 
lustrious Society. Now as almeet every man of science in the British 
empire, who has flourished since the original establishment of this 
Society, has been enrolled among its Fellows, our work will contain 
in fact a history of the progress of the sciences in Great Britain 
during the last 150 years. By comparing this progress with the pre- 
sent state of each science, we shall discover at a P arved what portion 
of each originated in Britain, and what portion on the Continent. 
This comparative view cannot but be highly gratifying to a British 
reader. We are far from wishing to depreciate the merits of the 
illustrious philosophers on the Continent: they have been numerous 
and highly respectable. But owing no doubt to the superior advan- 
tages attending a free government, a much greater number of disco- 
veries than ought to have fallen to our share, if we attend only to the 


comparative population of the different countries, have originated in 
Britain.’ 


The subjects treated in the Transactions are arranged under 
five heads, Natural History, Mathematics, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, and Miscellaneous Articles. The plan which 
the author adopts is to begin by a concise history of each science 
previously to the establishment of the Royal Society, then to 
point out what additions it received from the labours of the 
members of that body, and to add short biographical notices of the 
most eminent among them, with a list of their papers. Natural 
History, which forms the first division, is subdivided into four 
heads; viz. Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geography 
with Topography. Botany is again subdivided into what may 
be called the nomenclature of plants, ——to which the term bo- 
tany is often exclusively applied, — and into the examination of 
the anatomy and pliysiology of vegetables. Dr. 'T. remarks that 
this second branch of the science, which is by far the most 
curious and important, ‘ originated in Britain, and indeed took 
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its rise from the Royal Society ; and almost all the additions té 
it, even to our own times, have been made by the members of 
that illustrious body.’ Agriculture, and an inquiry into the 
economical uses of plants, are considered as the third branclr 
of botany. 

In the first division of the science, we have a short view of 
the labours of the antients; and of Gesner, Czsalpinus, and 
the Bauhins among the moderns, who flourished before the 
establishment of the Royal Society. The greatest contributor 
to botanical science in the earlier volumes of the Transactions 
is Sir Hans Sloane, of whose life and literary labours a well 
written sketch is given. We have then short notices of Sherard, 
Dillenius, and Morrison ; and afterward a more ample account 
of Ray and Linné. ‘The most important works of these natu- 
ralists are enumerated, with a general account of the additions 
which they made to the science. Onthe physiology of plants, 
the principal writers among the members of the Royal Society 
are Grew, Hales, and Gaertner ; of whose life and writings we 
are here supplied with just and appropriate reports. A direct 
history of the ingenious investigations of Mr. Knight unfortun- 
ately does not come within the author’s plan ; the principal part 
of that gentleman’s papers having been published since the year 
1800, at which period the work terminates. ‘The curious dis- 
coveries of Mrs. Ibbetson are also excluded. We have, how- 
ever, an interesting abstract of the present state of our know- 
lege on this subject, drawn up in that clear and judicious man- 
ner for which Dr. Thomson’s writings are so distinguished, 
when he treats on scientific topics. It contains a view of the 
uses of the different parts of plants and their functions, of the 
structure of seeds, the food of plants, the nature of their fluids, 
the motion of the sap, and the supposed property of vegetable 
irritability. 

The science of Anatomy was cultivated with great ardour by 
some of the earlier members of the Royal Society; and the 
papers in this department are among the most numerous in any 
of the branches that occupied their attention. ‘The information 
which we derive from the Transactions on this subject is dis- 
ttibuted under the heads of the bones, the muscles, the blood- 
vessels, the brain ard nerves, and the absorbents. ‘The follow- 
ing observations may enable us to learn how far the Royal 
Society has shared in advancing the knowlege of anatomy : 


¢ The anatomical papers which occur in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions amount to 118. A considerable number of these relate to 
morbid anatomy, which, although they may be of considerable im- 
portance in a medical point of view, either as explaining .the symp- 
toms, or as suggesting a particular mode of treatment, yet they 
€annot 
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@annot with propricty be noticed here; because the details into 
which it wenit be requisite to enter, in order to point out the im- 
portance of the case, and the inferences which might be deduced 
from it, could be admitted only with propriety into a medical treatise. 
A. considerable number of these papers, especially ia the early 
volumes of the Transactions, are reviews and analyses of anatomical 
works published at the time, or historical details of anatomical contro- 
versies which have long ago lost all their interest. ‘These circum- 
stances reduce greatly the number of anatomical papers which it 
is proper to notice here.’ 


A list of 32 papers is then added, which the author regards 
as the most important anatomical dissertations contained in the 
Transactions. —Dr. T.’s section on Physiology is well composed. 
‘This science, indeed, is less indebted to the Royal Society than 
many of the collateral branches: the hypotheses of the earlier 
writers in the Transactions, on this branch, being little more 
than unfounded conjectures; and many of the late and more 
correct physiologists of the present day having given their works 
to the public through a different channel. Dr. 'Thomson’s 
estimate of the respective merits of the systematic works on 
physiology deserves to be quoted : 


© Boerhaave, Hoffman, Stahl, Cullen, Brown, Darwin, are the 
most distinguished names. ‘The system of Boerhaave has lost all its 
defenders ; but the opinions of Stahl, of Hoffman, as modified and 
altered by Cullen, and of Brown, are still adhered to by numerous 
sects. Darwin’s system has not been so fortunate. His Zoonomia 
was published at an unlucky period ; his opinions deviated too far 
from those of his contemporaries ; and his knowledge of chemistry, 
upon which his theories chiefly depended, was too confined and -inac- 
curate to attract much respect or confidence. The short-lived cele- 
brity of his Botanic Garden, and the extravagant hypotheses which he 
advanced in various departments of the science, contributed likewise 
to injure the success of his system. ‘The physiology of Haller is by 
far the most important work on the subject which has hitherto ap- 
peared, and indecd will not be easily surpassed by succeeding physio- 
logists. I consider it as the most stupendous monument of industry 
which the eighteenth century produced. Instead of indulging, like 
most of his contemporaries and predecessors, in constructing an in- 
enious hypothesis to account for the functions of living bodies, 
aller undertook the gigantic task of collecting all the facts relative 
to the subject, which had been ascertained.’ 


Of physiological papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
the number is 220: but of these 81 are considered as of little 
value. The subjects of the remaining 139 are arranged under 
the following heads: the circulation, respiration, and action of 
the skin, nervous system, vision, organs of motion, digestion, and 
generation: —Medicine forms a long, but we think a less in- 
teresting article: many of the earlier medical papers are now. 
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entirely superseded, and indeed they originally seem to have 
been rather below the average value. The present author, 
however, appears to have exercised considerable judgment in 
his selection ; and he has accompanied them, as usual, with 
amusing and characteristic sketches of the writers. 

Book II., which gives an account of the Mathematical depart- 
ment in the Philosophical Transactions, is very well executed, 
and may be considered as a particularly meritorious part of 
the work. The science itself is the most interesting that can 
occupy the human mind, and some of the truly illustrious 
members of the Royal Society have devoted a large share of 
their attention to its improvement. ‘ The papers on pure mathe- 
matics, in the Philosophical Transactions, amount to 208; and 
the writers on them are no fewer than 74.’ ‘The list of names, 
which is added in the notes, exhibits a most brilliant constella- 
tion of genius, and chiefly of British growth.— The order 
followed in this book is somewhat different from that which 
was adopted in the other parts of the volume. Instead of at- 
tempting a regular account of the papers, which would require 
too great a space, Dr.'Thomson proposes to give ‘ a short his- 
torical sketch of the progress of mathematics, from their ori- 
ginal invention, dwelling chiefly upon those improvements 
which have originated from members of the Royal Society ; 
noticing some of the most important papers which have made 
their appearance in the Philosophical Transactions.’ In pur- 
suance of this plan, he offers an account of the progress of 
mathematics among the antient Greeks, the Alexandrians, and 
the Italians, at the revival of letters, and carries it down to the 
present age. The improvements made in the 17th century are 
arranged under separate heads ; viz. algebraical notation, loga- 
rithms, the method of Galdin, as it is called, and that of indi- 
visibles, the discoveries concerning the cycloid, the discoveries 
of Descartes and of Wallis, and Barrow’s method of tangents, 
until at length we arrive at Newton; a man by the universal 
consent of all his successors, and of almost all his contem- 
poraries, placed at the head of mathematics and of science, and 
allowed to be the most splendid genius that has yet adorned 
human nature. ”The memoir and philosophical labours of New- 
ton are detailed more at large, as their importance so justly de- 
mands. ‘The events of his life, the development of his amazing 
genius, the discoveries which he made in science, and the 
honours which he obtained, all form most interesting materials 
for the biographical sketch, and, at the same time, excite a ver 
favourable idea of the information and judgment of the author. 
His account of the moral character of this extraordinary man, 
although less immediately connected with the subject of this 
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work than his philosophical acquirements, will perhaps be not 
less interesting to many of our readers : 


¢ Notwithstanding the extraordinary hanours that were paid him» 
he had so humble an opinion of himself, that he had no relish for the 
a which he received. He was so little vain and desirous of 
glory from any of his works, that he would have let others ron away 
with the glory of those inventions which have done so much honour 
to human nature, if his friends and countrymen had not been more 
ges than he was of his own glory, and the honour of his country. 
e was exceedingly courteous and affable, even to the lowest, and 
never despised any man for want of capacity; but always expressed 
freely his resentment - ose any immorality or impiety. He not 
only. showed a great and constant regard to religion in general, as 
well by an exemplary life as in all his writings, but was also 2 firm 
believer of revealed religion ; as appears by the many papers which 
he left behind him on the subject. But his notion of the Christian 
religion was not founded on a narrow bottom, nor his charity and 
morality so scanty, as to show a coldness to those who thought 
otherwise than he did in matters indifferent: much less to admit of 
persecution, of which he always expressed the strongest abhorrence 
. and detestation. He had such a mildness of temper that a melancholy 
story would often draw tears from him, and he was exceedingly 
shocked at any act of cruelty to man or beast ; mercy to both bemg 
the topic that he loved to dwell upon. An innate modesty and sim- 
licity showed itself in all his actions and expressions. His whole 
ife was one continued series of labour, patience, charity, generosity, 
temperance, piety, goodness, and all other virtues, without a mixture 
of any known vice whatsoever.” 


Dr. T. has judged it necessary to enter at considerable 
length into the controversy between Newton and Leibnitz, 
which once occupied so much of the attention of the philoso- 
phical world. As the historian of the Royal Society, it might 
be proper for him to do this; yet we conceive that few minds 
exist in the present day, capable of conviction, which will not 
fully admit the claims of our countryman. ‘To those, however, 
who may feel an interest in the question, we recommend the 
perusal of Dr.’Thomson’s remarks and conclusions, as being 
candid and judicious. . 

Our limits will not permit us to offer any detail of the Third 
Book, which treats on the sciences of what the author terms Me- 
chanical Philosophy ; consisting of those classes of phenomena 
which are produced by motions so considerable as to be visible 
to our senses, in opposition to chemistry, which depends on 
the imperceptible motions of the particles of bodies. Under 
mechanical philosophy, he includes the following departments ; 
astronomy, optics, dynamics, or the theory of moving bodies, 
mechanics, hydrodynamics, acoustics, navigation, electricity, 
and magnetism. ‘The chapter on astronomy is, we think, 
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peculiarly excellent; while that on electricity seems to be 
scarcely equal to some other parts of the performance. 

Ciemistry is now become a science of the first magnitude ; 
and many of its most assiduous cultivators have been members 
of the Royal Society, and contributors to the Transactions. At 
the same time, it must be acknowleged that, in this science, the 
English have been more nearly outstripped by their continental 
neighbours than perhaps in any other department. ‘This por- 
tion of the present work is one with which Dr. Thomson is of 
course perfectly familiar, and in which his only labour would 
be that of selection. Some of the best parts of the account of 
chemistry are the biographical notices with which it is inter- 
spersed ; and among the most interesting are those of Priestley, 
Bergman, Scheele, and Lavoisier. We shall quote the remarks 
on Dr. Priestley’s character, and the comparative view of 
Bergman and Scheele : 


* Dr. Priestley, who began his chemical career a few years later 
than Mr. Cavendish, was as rapid and precipitate, as the latter was 
cautious and slow. But from his splendid talents and happy turn of 
mind, he contributed no less essentially to the progress of the science, 
and certainly more than any other British philosopher of his time to 
its popularity. No man ever entered upon the study of chemistry 
with more disadvantages than Dr. Priestley, and yet few men have 
occupied a more dignified station in it, or contributed a greater num- 
ber of new and important facts. He was an obscure dissenting clergy- 
man, struggling with a very limited income, unsuccessful as a preacher 
from a defect in his voice, unacceptable to his hearers on account of 
his ee opinions, which involved him in almost perpetual con- 
troversy, loaded with a family, ignorant of chemistry, unacquainted 
with the necessary apparatus, and so situated that he could not con- 
veniently procure information. These circumstances in his situation, 
which seemed to present an insurmountable bar to his entering upon 
experimental investigations, were probably in a great measure the 
causes of his splendid success. ‘The career which he selected was 
new, and he entered upon it free from those prejudices which warped 
the mind, and limited the views of those who had been regularly bred 
to the science. His invention was set to work to contrive new and 
appropriate and cheap instruments of investigation. His profession 
ensured his temperance and sobriety, his family and limited income 
stimulated his activity, while his controversial discussions kept up his 
spirits, and inflamed his vanity and love of celebrity. Add to all this 
a facility of expressing himself, and of writing, which he had ac- 

uired by the practice of teaching, and of early composition ; an ac- 
tivity of mind, and an ardour of curiosity which it was impossible to 
damp ; a sagacity capable of overcoming every obstacle ; and a turn 
for observation which enabled him to profit by all the phenomena 
that presented themselves to his view. His habits of regularity were 
such that every thing was registered as soon as observed. He was 
perfectly 
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perfectly sincere and unaffected, and the discovery of truth seems in 
every case to have been his real and undisguised object.’— 

‘ Scheele and Bergman cannot well be cempared together, Their 
zeal indeed for the science, their candour, their loye of truth, and their: 
industry, were equal: but Bergman was distinguished by the extent 
of his views, and by the plans which he formed for the general im- 
provement of the science ; Scheele, by the skill with which he con- 
ducted particular analyses, and the acuteness with which he distin- 
guished substances by their properties. Bergman’s views were 
general ; Scheele’s were particular, Bergman was the man for 
drawing the outline ; but Scheele understood best how to fill it up. 
On one occasion, indeed, I mean in hig treatise on fre, Scheele at- 
tempted the very difficult and general subject of combustion 5 but his 
attempt was not crowned with success. However, the acuteness 
with which he treated it deserves our admiration; and the vast num- 
ber of new and important facts, which he brought forward in support 
of his hypothesis, is truly astonishing, and perhaps could not have been 
brought together by any other man than Scheele. He discovered 
oxygen gas and ascertained the composition of the atmosphere, with- 
out any knowledge of what had been previously-done by Priestley. 
His views respecting the nature of atmospheric air were much more 
correct than those of Priestley; and his experiments on vegetation 
and respiration, founded on these views, possessed considerable value.? 


We must now bring our observations to a close; appre- 
hending that we have allotted a sufficient space to the examina- 
tion of this work, and believing that our readers are already so 
far in possession of our sentiments concerning it, that we need 
scarcely add that it evinces distinguished merit, and is both 
entertaining and instructive. The author has accomplished 
the object of his labours in a very respectable manner, and at 
the same time has given decisive evidence of the extent of his 
own acquirements: thus proving himself a worthy member 
and a worthy historian of this most valuable Society. 

This volume is adapted to serve as a companion to the 
«¢ Abridgment of the Philosophical ‘Transactions,” which we 
formerly announced, and of which we intend soon to take 
farther notice. 








Art. VI. Continental Excursions; or Tours into France, Swit. 
zerland, and Germany, in 1782, 1787, and 1789. With a Des 
scription of Paris and the Glacieres of Savoy, Observations upon 
the Dispositions of the French, &c. By the Rev. Thomas Penning- 
ton, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

T= Continent has been so little visited by our countrymen 

during the long period of the present war, and particularly 
since the anti-commercial edicts of 1807, that we are induced 


to notice reports of journeys which, in a wider field of compe- 
tition, 
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tition, might scarcely have attracted our attention. Mr. Pen- 

nington has no great pretensions to rank among travellers of 
observation, and still less among elegant writers; and his 
tours, from the remoteness of their date, are without any 
claim to'the charm of novelty. We are apprized in the pre- 
face that the publication of the present volumes, though at a 
peried so much subsequent to the time of travelling, has been 
owing to the extraordinary change on the Continent since the 
French Revolution, and to the consideration that it might not be 
wholly uninstructive to compare the past with the existing 
state of the countries described. Another reason, and one 
which with us is of greater weight, is the assurance that the 
author related nothing but what he actually saw; a declaration 
that is confirmed by the uniform tenor of the book, in whichg 
contrary to common practice, the chief fault consists in too, 
much brevity of description. 

Mr. Pennington’s journeys, or § Excursions,’ were three in 
number. ‘The first was performed in the spring of 1782, 
when he travelled over the Austrian Netherlands, passed some 
months at Amiens in the study of French, and, after having 
visited Paris, returned in the end of the year to England. 
The second took place in Autumn, 1787, and was achieved 
with greater rapidity, since he proceeded through France to Ge- 
neva, and returned by the banks of the Rhine and the Low- 
Countries, in the short space of two months. The third was 
executed in 1789, and occupied five months. It led Mr. P. 
nearly over the same ground; a repetition which seemed sur- 
prising, till we discovered that he had bY this time become a 
married man, and derived his chief gratification from exhibit- 
ing the * wonders of the land” to his fair companion. Indeed, 
we have seldom met in our travels, either among men or 
among books, with a more attentive husband. He missed no 
opportunity of shewing his wife all that was worth observa- 
tion; and, considering his usual brevity, he is wonderfully 
complaisant to the public in communicating her remarks. 


“ **SLest our readers, however, should be so deficient in gallan 


as to slight the comments of a young female, we shall kindly 
keep them out of hazard, and make our extracts from those 
passages in which Mr.P. gives an account of his own ob- 
. servations. We begin with his first’excursion, when he 
landed at Ostend in March 1782, and proceeded thence into 
the interior : 


‘ Low-Countries. — We set off at half past two in the afterngon 

from Ostend, in an English coach with six tolerable horses. — 
* We’got to Menin at twelve at night, which is thirty-nine mileg 
from Ostend, there we could not procure any thing for supper but 
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an omelet and bread and butter, which too we were much troubled to 
get, as they were all in bed.’* — 

‘ There was a great sameness in the road which we came, long 
views and a dead flat, and a row of trees on each side. This is the 
case almost all through Flanders. There are crucifixes fixed on trees, 
boards, &c. almost at every mile, which they call bons Dieux, for the 
Flemish are more bigotted than the French, and it is astonishing to 
see the devotion with which my fellow-travellers (in the midst of 
their conversation and droll stories which they related to each other) 
pulled off their hats to them.’ — 

‘ J.isle— Is situated in a dead flat, as all the towns of Flanders 
are, and almost among the marshes. There are few cities which can 
vie with ‘Lisle for regularity of buildings, breadth of streets, 
populousness, liveliness, &c. insomuch that it has justly acquired the 
ngme of petit Paris. It is about four miles in circumference, but 
| pes round the fortifications, they tell you, it is above eight, but I 

o not think it so much.’ —* The Rue des Malades and Rue Royale 
are the best streets ; the latter is three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and reckoned the finest street in France, but it is a very dull one. — 

‘ I am sorry to say, that one is often obliged to beware of one’s 
countrymen in these towns near the coast ; as too often the worst sort 
takes refuge in them, so that it is much better for a traveller to 
associate as much as possible with the French, than with them. The 
French, to do them justice, are very fond of conversing with the 
English. — So far from laughing at you, when you pronounce their 
language wrong, they are happy to set you right ; for they are 
always much gratified by travellers coming amongst them.’— 

‘ I received several invitations to dine with the Dominicans or 
Jacobins, who seem to live very comfortably. — 

¢ Of the seventeen convents of women, ten only are close ones, the 
other seven are called open ones. ‘The business of the nuns in these 
is, chiefly, to tend the siek. — 

¢ Whether the austere life they lead affects their looks, I know 
not, but it is generally observed, and I found the observation true, 
that there is hardly a pretty woman among them. 

¢ I went to the Ursulines to see Mere Eleanor, an Irish girl, 
reckoned very pretty, but I was much disappointed; indeed the 
dress of the nuns is very unbecoming, particularly the head-dress.’— 

¢ I have heard from friends who have been educated in a convent, 
that nothing can be more insipid or wearisome than a conventual life. 
Mattins, Vespers, sauntering about within the same dull walls, and 
doing some needle-work, fill up the heavy hours.’ — 

¢ St. Omer.—The walk round St. Omer on the ramparts is very pretty 
but the town itself is dull, notwithstanding the great resort of strangers, 
especially English, as it is so near the coast. It is only eight leagues 
from Calais, and a barge or passage-boat comes by the canal every 


day. It is fifty miles from Lisle.” — 





— ——— 





¢ * Here I was first sensible of the luxury of an English chamber, 
as I slept in acold bricked room, which was not very comfortable, 


contrasted witha carpeted room ; and the night was cold and snowy.’ 
‘Tam 
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* I am at a boarding-house,. where most of the English go, kept 
by a blind man named Jean Petit. It is astonishingly reasonable : we 
only pay twelve livres or ten shillings a-week for our board, finding 
our own breakfast and wine, and we have two good rooms each. — I 
stayed a day ty at St. Omer, to go to the plains of Agincourt, 
six long leagues from St. Omer, in the road to Abbeville, &c. — 

* Agincourt, or rather Azincourt, after the castle of which the 
battle was named, is two miles from Fruges. It is a large plain, 
ahd at some distance is the village, where I went to call on the Curé, 
who lived in a small thatched house, but he was unfortunately not at 
home; however, a man who had occasionally shewn the liong 
accompanied me. 

¢ I saw Maisoncelle, and the other villages, which the historians 
speak of. The position of the army seems to have been admirable, 
as the small one of Henry had full scope, whereas the other, from it’s 
vast superiority, had not room. I smiled at the guide’s shewing me 
the place where the King stood, and where he said, that he fought 
en diable. | 

¢ A chapel is built, in which were buried the French who were 
slain, and masses are said for their souls. | 

¢ The castle which gave name to the battle, is now changed into a 
barn.’ — 

¢ Ghent—Is the capital of Flanders, and there are few finer 
cities in Europe ; the streets are broad and regular, and the houses 
lofty and well built; but, as in the rest of the cities of Flanders, 
there is a striking air of dullness in it ; and it is so thin of inha- 
bitants, that grass grows in many of the streets, 

¢ This city is said to be more extensive than Paris without its 
suburbs ; and Charles Quint used to say, that he could put Paris in 
his gand.’ — 

¢ We left Ghent for Bruges at nine in the morning. This barge 
is reckoned the most elegant in Europe; there are three prices for the 
passage ; the first of which is only fifteen-pence, and for this, you 
are in the state-room, which is elegantly fitted up, with carpets, 
curtains, &c. ; at twelve exactly the dinner is ready, consisting of 
two courses and a dessert; for this you pay also fifteen-pence ; 
besides wine, which they have on board, of every quality and price : 
there is music whilst you dine, and you are certain of having the best 
company, as this conveyance is so pleasant and agreeable, that many 
people go by it in preference to any other, and have their servants 
and horses meet them at Bruges, so that the vessel is crowded every 
day ; there is another room for inferior people; and some are on deck, 
on which is an elegant canopy, to protect them from the weather. 
The most disagreeable part of this conveyance is the slowness with 
which you se, bandly four miles an hour. — 

¢ Bruges is a very large old city, about five miles in circum- 
ference ; it was formerly extremely populous, and the mart of almost 
all Europe, but is now much gone to decay. There is a very fine 
bason, capable of containing vessels that draw fifteen feet water ; 
for the canal, which goes from hence to Ostend, is sixteen feet deep 

‘in general, and it is very curious to see, so far inland, vessels of 
all nations assembled together of so large a size.’ — 


¢ Austrian 
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* Austrian Flanders, is a rich and plentiful country, abounding 
in all the comforts of life. —— in travelling through it, 
the eye may not be gratified with pleasing views, yet the mind 
cannot help feeling satisfaction in reflecting on the comfort of its in« 
habitants. There is, I UpROPs no space of seventy miles in 
Europe, in which are to be found four such large cities as Louvain, 
Bruxelles, Ghent, and Bruges; in one of which is a celebrated 


university, and the other, one of the most elegant little courts in 
Europe. 


‘ The two last are episcopal sees and wealthy cities ; and all of 
them are fine towns, and in each of them will the traveller find 
things worthy his attention.’ 


The city of Amiens is, as we remarked in our review of 
Mr. Pinkney’s Travels, (Vol. Ixvi. p. 4.) a favourite residence 
with our countrymen; and Mr. Pennington does not fall short 
of that traveller in his encomium on the beauty of its situation. 
The place, he says, is nearly three miles in circumference ; 
and, in the part called the Upper Town, the streets are 
much broader and pleasanter than we generally find: them in 
French towns. Nothing can be finer than the walks on the 
ramparts, among meadows and gardens, while the Somme rolls 
along with its clear and rapid current. — ‘The good breeding of 
the Mites og the overflow of joy with which they welcomed 
an Englishman on the cessation of war, made a powerful im- 
pression on Mr.P. ‘£ Next to my own country,’ he says, 
{Vol. i. p. 243.) § France must be the pleasantest of any in 
Europe.’ He founds this opinion on the solid recommendations 
of fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, cheapness of living, 
and the general gaiety and affability of the inhabitants. He 
mentions (Vol. ii. p. 77.) an anecdote of stepping into a court- 
yard, where several smal! carriages were standing, under the 
impression that they were to be let. On inquiry, he found that 
they were the property of a private gentleman ; who, however, 
on coming up, offered Mr, P. the use of one of them, and a 
horse, for several stages. Such an offer onthe part of a perfect 
stranger must appear, says the author, so odd to an English 
reader, as to require a special assurance of its reality. His im- 
partiality, however, is beyond suspicion; since, while he does 
this justice to the kind disposition of the majority of the French 
nation, he animadverts, in the preceding pages, on the danger 
of imposition from individuals of a ditferent character. <A 
French shop-keeper is seldom ashamed to ask twice as much as 
he will be contented to take; and, in the smaller country-inns, 
it is indispensable to agree before hand on the price of a meal or 
a lodging. ‘The bill will otherwise be exorbitant, and the petty 
magistrate of the place has no ears for the complaint of a stranger 
against a townsman. Neither must an Englishman expect any 
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accommodations out of Paris, fit to be compared with the com- 
forts of our provincial towns. Those among our countrymen who 
have philosophy enough to find a compensation for personal in- 
convenience, in the consoling thought that French manu- 
factures are so greatly behind ours as to offer very little 
prospect of rivalship, may have, in travelling through France, 
many opportunities of indulging such reflections. 


¢ At Amiens,’ says Mr. P., ‘ I had a curious instance how much 
our neighbours are behind us in useful things. Happening to want a 
shaving brush, I sent out for one, and they brought me what more 
resembled a clothes brush than any thing else; so that I was 
obliged to be shaved a la Frangoise, or have a long beard like 
a Jewish Rabbi.—I could not help making a comparison between 
the mechanic arts in the two countries so near each other.’ 


In the journey of 1789, the author approached the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva from the Lyons road, and was highly 
gratified with the beauty of the scenery. 


‘ From Nantua to Chatillon the road is so beautiful, that we got 
out of the chaise to admire it ; it runs through a chain of mountains ; 
with a lake running along it, shut in by mountains on one side, and 
the road at a vast height over it, on the other ; several cascades also 
fall into it from the mountains : this stage was delightful.’— 

« About a league from Chatillon we Tefe the carriage, which was 
going up a steep hill, and crossed over a small wooden-bridge, called - 
Pont Lucelle, into Savoy ; and I would advise every traveller to do 
the same, as he will be well paid for his curiosity. On this bridge 
are roughly painted the arms of the two sovereigns, and under it the 
Rhone runs like atorrént, amidst large rocks and stones, which fre- 
quently form natural cascades. ‘This wonderful river is here not 
above six or seven feet in breadth, and the depth of it is amazing. 
This vast body of water, after having for some time run in this manner 
among rocks, passes at last through a hole not more than a foot and 
a half in breadth, and is for a little while entirely lost among the 
rocks ; upon which you may pass over to the other side without wet- 
ting your feet ; the depth of this hole has never been ascertained. 
This spot is romantic to the greatest degree: in winter, when the river 
js swollen by gain falling down from the mountains, the noise of it 
rushing along may be heard at a great distance.’ — 

‘ Geneva—Is not a very large, but a handsome city, built ona 
steep hill, with the lake at the bottom; along which there is one of 
the principal streets. The housés are built of stone, and handsome, 
and the streets are spacious and remarkably clean: the floors in the 
houses are in general of wood, and very clean ; which is what we 
have not been some time used to. From the beauty of the situa- 


tion of Geneva, the civility of its inhabitants, their neatness, and the 
abundance and goodness of. provisions, few places have greater attrac- 
tions for foreigners than this. ‘There are in general a great many of 
eur countrymen here, and we see English horses, phaetons, &c. in 
almost every street ; the environsare delightful, and the public walks 
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shaded with fine chesnut trees ; the mountains all round covered with 
snow (in May) form a fine contrast with the verdure of the gardens 
and meadows that surround the town.’ — 

‘ The dress and manners of the Genevese bear much more resem- 
blance to the English than the French.* 

‘ The Rhone is here divided into two branches, after coming out of 
the lake; the water of it is so clear that it looks quite blue, and is 
very rapid. 

‘ Part of the town is so old, that there are high wooden arcades ; 
which, when it is hot, are very pleasant to walk under; as you are 
protected from the heat of the sun by them. 

¢ The lake is about a mile in breadth at Geneva ; but farther on it 
is eight or nine, it is in length about thirty miles; its depth varies 
very much.’ — . 

‘ Lausanne. — We left Geneva with regret, as, out of England, 
there is no place I should like to pass some time in so well; the coun+ 
try is pleasant, the climate temperate and healthy.—Lausanne is a 
large old town, beautifully situated on a high hill, which makes the 
walking in it very disagreeable, as the continual ascent and descent 
are very fatiguing ; the pavement is very bad; but the situation of it 
with hanging gardens round it, makes amends for those inconveniences; 
it is called ten leagues, but is twelve from Geneva.’ — 

‘ The beauty of the situation of Lausanne, added to the sociability 
and politeness of its inhabitants, make it a most desirable residence 
for strangers ; of whom there are always many.’— 

‘ The Swiss, among other good qualities, have sincerity, honesty, 
fidelity, &c. ; and have also some bad ones ; they are apt to drink too 
much, and are very obstinate. These qualities they have in common 
with the Germans, as they were formerly a part of them, Many of 
the houses in this country have turrets to them, covered with tin ; 
which like the steeples of the churches, when glittering in the sun, 
have a pleasing appearance. 

‘ The houses are very neat, and though you may not find in them 
the luxuries of life, you may, at least, all the conveniences of it.’?— 

‘ Berne.—The entrance to Berne is very handsome, and its fine 
appearance strikes a stranger much. 

‘ It is built of clear stone, with piazzas. The public buildings are 
also very fine, and there are noble fountains in the streets ; asin all 
the towns of Switzerland almost. The country about it is also beau- 
tiful; as I fortunately found a very good coach setting off for Basle, 
this was an opportunity not to be slighted; as in this country, which 
is not like England, these conveyances are not often met with; 
though, 1 must say, I went with reluctance, as a stranger ought to 
stay some days at Berne to see all which is in that celebrated city.’— 

‘ Basl—Is a very large old dull heavy-looking town ; and on 
just quitting Berne the contrast is very remarkable. It is famous for 
the residence of the great Erasmus, who was born at Rotterdam, and 
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¢*® The chief manufacture at Geneva is that of watches and chains, 
which are brought to great perfection.’ 
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was the ornament of the age in which he lived. The beauty of the 
country ceases at Basle ; and we were obliged to lower our ideas, and 
be contented without mountains, lakes, &c. &c. which I had just 
uitted. 

my The Rhine is here both broad and rapid. Both at Berne and 
Basle, German is more spoken than French ; though I have hitherto 
done pretty well with the latter language. I am at an inn beauti- 
fully situated, looking on the Rhine, be Trois Rois.’ 


At this epoch of revolutionary phrenzy, the predilection of 
the French nation was wholly fixed on M. Necker, and all con- 
versations at Paris seemed to begin and end with him. Almost 
every shop was adorned with a print of this admired minister, 
and scarcely a snuff-box was on sale without his portrait. ‘The 
royal family was wholly out of favour at Paris; with the ex- 
ception, however, of the King, whose purity of intention was 
uniformly admitted. ‘Lhe National Assembly were modelling 
the new constitution, after the example of ours ; and the regard 
which the French are always disposed to feel for us, when not 
misled by their government, had now risen to the height of 
fervent admiration. Yet, amid all these serious concerns, no 
interruption was given to the ordinary course of pleasure. ‘The 
Parisian theatres, amounting to the number of twenty, were al- 
most always full; and in private circles the hours passed away 
in song and dance, with as little sollicitude as if the government 
and the country had been in the most settled state. — Mr. P., 
however, felt less relish for pleasures of this kind than for the 
beauties of nature; and accordingly, avoiding Paris, he conducted 
home the fair partner of his travels by Swisserland and the Rhine. 
Proceeding by land through Strasburg, Manheim, and Frankfort, 
they took their passage by water from Mentz to Cologne. 


¢ The passage-boats are, as nearly as I can guess, twelve or four- 
teen feet in length, and three or four in breadth ; they are very con- 
venient, and have canvas-coverings, which you take off or not, accord- 
ing to the weather; they seldom put up sails in these light vessels 
excepting when the wind is gentle, and quite fair. In general they 
rowed us about four miles an hour, as we had the stream for us, 
which however is not by any means here rapid. We had twelve or 
fourteen passengers.’— 

* Six leagues from Mentz is Bingen, a small town, where we staid 
all night ; hitherto the banks of the river had been flat and not very 
interesting ; but at Bingen the hills and rocks began. ‘We left this 
place early in the morning, and soon passed the only dangerous part 
of the river ; this is a strait hemmed in between two rocks; the 
stream here is very rapid, and there is a kind of whirlpool.’— 

¢ On each side now are steep hills, and rocks covered with vineyards 

owing up to their very summits ; and castles, towns, and villages 
Beaiitifally situated on the borders of the river ; the whole is inexpres- 
sibly beautiful; the river is here about half a mile over. A little farther 
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is Bacraa, (Bacharach, ) a small town in a most romantic situation, at 
the foot of a mountain, and almost over against it Coube, a little vil- 
fage with a fortress overlooking it, in erfn yrvadl is a garrison.’— 

‘ Coblentz is situated at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, 
so famous for wine made on its banks, which bears its name. 

‘ Two leagues from Coblentz, we passed by a village in which is a 
society of Moravians ; and where is a very good house belonging to 
the Prince de Nevitte: just by, 1s one also, which did not seem to 
have been inhabited some years, and on my enquiring the reason, I 
found, that it was reported to be haunted, and is called the Devil’s 
House: If I had an inclination to settle in this country, I should not 
have been sorry to have displaced his devilship ; as he has had taste 
enough to chuse a very pretty habitation. 

‘ Near this, we passed by a hermit’s cottage very finely situated ; 
hermits are very frequent in this part of the country ; they wear 
very long beards and a kind of black stuff, gown, and beg in the towns 
and villages ; I generally observed that the good men had an excel- 
lent choice in the situation of their eells.’— : 

‘ From Bonne to Cologne the face of the country is totally 
changed, and the banks of the river are flat and sandy. We arrived 
at Cologne in the morning ; and thus finished our delightful voyage. 
From Birigen to Bonne, which is about fifty miles, nothing can be 
imagined finer, or more picturesque than the views ; the river winds con- 
stantly between high rocks, only interrupted by towns and villages ; 
these are so frequent, that there are hardly two or three miles without 
them ; and often, you have only to cross the river from one to an- 
other. In these villages, however small, you are certain of meeting 
with several inns, or neat alehouses, in which the passengers disperse 
themselves for the night ; but this route is so much gone, that they 
are all very dear ; and the usual charge for a bed, is a florin, (2§.) and © 
the same for a dinner for each person.— 

‘ The landlords, like the rest of the low Germans, are very brutal 
and impertinent ; and it is in vain for you to object to any article of 
their bills ; so that the best way is, as-in France, to make an agree- 
ment for every thing.’ 


Unluckily, the society on board of these vessels does not 
altogether harmonize with the beauty of. the surrounding 
scenery : 


¢ I arrived at Cologne heartily tired with the incessant smoking, 
and other dirty tricks of my compagnons du voyage. Added to this, 
only one could speak French; and when I put several questions to 
him, about the country places, &c. taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
with the most provoking phlegm, he constantly answered “ Mais Mon- 
sieur, c’est ce que j’ ignore,’”? when I was on the very tiptoe of ex- 
pectation.. From Cologne I went in the diligence to Aix la Chapelle, 
where I had nearly been laid up with illness ; as on coming in hot 
and dusty and tired, J plunged into the hot bath. It had the same 
temporary effect with me as with Alexander the Great, when plung- 
ing into the river Cydnus ; with this difference, that I recovered the 
next morning, and it shall make me more cautious for the future. 
Almost all the inns at Aix have baths in them.’ 

Rev. Dac. 1813. Ce 2 ‘ Spe 
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‘ Spa—Is beautifully situated in a romantic valley with rocks hang~ 
ing over it : in hot weather it must be very fatiguing to climb up the 
high and steep hills, with which it is almost surrounded ; even at this 
time of the year we have been not a little tired with our mountainous 
walks. ‘The town is small, but the streets are broad, regular, and 
remarkably clean; owing to the pavement, which, though not of 
broad stone, is so even, that after the hardest rain, you may walk out 
in an hour or two, without any inconvenience arising from the dirt.’— 

¢ The celebrated mineral waters are near a league distant ; though 
there are some in the heart of the town. In all parts of it are shops 
with various kinds of boxes, on .the outside of which are beautiful 
views of Spa and the environs.— 

‘ It is vastly — every morning, to see company go to drink | 
the waters ; some on horseback, others in various kinds of earriages, 
of all nations. They keep very early hours, and it is not uncommon 
to see them out on an airing, in the beautiful environs, at seven in the 
morning. 

¢ Autumn is the full season, and people come from Aix to Spa, as 
that is earlier. Itis, however, very disgusting to see the guantity of 
beggars, and loathsome objects, ‘which are suffered to infest this charm- 
ing place; so that it is really painfulto walk about the town. We > 
have very good dinnersfrom the traiteur at half a crown a head, dressed 
in the English way.’ 

We must now proceed to the léss pleasant task of animadvert- 
ing on the imperfections which detract from the merit of these 
volumes. It is rather strange that, after Mr. P. had kept back 
his letters from the public for more than twice the ample period 
recommended by Horace, they should still be brought forwards 
in a very incorrect shape. The punctuation is inaccurate 
throughout; and it is an unlucky specimen of typographical 
care to introduce (Vol. ii. p. §.) the ‘canton of Berlin’ for the 
canton of Berne. For another mistake, that of dating (Vol. ii. 
p- 44 ) the battle of Oudenarde in 1693, instead of 1708, the 
printer, we apprehend, is not responsible. Mr. P, makes no 
pretensions to the character of a politician; and indeed his 
studies in this science appear to be as yet in their infancy, 
Let us take for example his remarks on the towns of Dunkirk 
and Liege. ‘These places, we know, are both populous; the 
former appearing by a late survey to contain 22,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the latter, 50,000, but Mr. P. goes greatly beyond 
these computations ; and while he sets down Dunkirk (Vol. i. 
Pp. 229.) at a-population of 60,000, he boldly carries Liege 
(Vol, ii. p. 276.) to the number of 100,000. His language, 
too, besides being inelegant and even vulgar, is sometimes as 
incomprehensible as his arithmetic. What is a reader of plain 
understanding to conclude from the following remark (Vol.i. 
p- 131.) on the Paris fiacres, or hackney-coaches ? ‘'The fares 
of these fiacres are much the same as of the London hackney- 
Coaches, but the English ones are much dearer.’ 

These 
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These letters were written at an early period of life: butthe 
lapse of years does not seem to improve Mr. P. either in depth 
of reflection or inthe graces of composition, forthe notes are 
evidently of late‘ date, and in no part of the work does the 
author appear to less advantage. ‘They frequently contain 
superfluous notices of well known facts ; and, as a specimen of 
the carelessness of style, we may take (Vol. ii. p. 216.) the 
short annotation on Strasburg: ‘The Jews, which are very 
numerous here, live in a distinct quarter.’ 

The faults which we have pointed out are, in general, the 
consequence of haste and inattention. Mr. Pennington tra- 
velled with great dispatch, and he seems to have written with 
stul greater speed. Contrary to the usual feeling of travellers, 
he appears perpetually afraid of falling into prolixity, and ren- 
ders his reports so brief as seldom to present a clear or accurate 
picture. All these deductions press heavily on the character of 
his work, and necessarily bring it down to the level of a second- 
rate production. Lower than this, however, it would be unfair 
to estimate it; for it is due to the author to recollect that he 
introduces no fictitious description, and is no dealer in exag- 


gerated assertion. Tio 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
William Smellie, F.R.S. &F F.A.S., late Printer’ in Edinburgh, 
Secretary and Superintendant of Natural History to the Society 
of Scotish Antiquaries.s By Robert Kerr, F.R.S. & F.A.S. 


Ed. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.gg2- 11. 7s. Boards. Anderson, Edin- 
burgh ; Longman and Co. London. 1811. 


1% entering on an examination of the present work, our 
attention is naturally recalled to the plan pursued (see M.R. 
Vol. lxi. p. 85.) by the late Lord Woodhouselee in his account 
of Lord Kaimes. Indeed, Mr. Kerr is an acknowleged imitator 
of Lord W., and, like him, makes a biographical memoir a 

vehicle for the communication of a large portion of cotempora 
anecdote. In contrasting this mode with the bold and fasti- 
dious narratives of Scotish literature which were given several 
years ago to the public by an eminent professor, we can scarcely 
hesitate in pronouncing that the copious and familiar method is 
the more suitable to the unambitious object of biography. So 
far, therefore, we are agreed with the present author: but if, 
in the case of Lord Woodhouselee, we found it necessary to 
declare that the happy medium had been overstepped, and an 
undue share of detail introduced, much more do we find it in- 
cumbent on us to record a similar complaint against the bio- 
grapher of Mr. Smellie. The former, though very diffuse, is 
Cc 2 never 
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never vulgar: but Mr. Kerr, besides transgressing all due limits 
in the publication of second-rate-materials, and private corre- 
spondence, has permitted the insertion of several matters of too 
homely a cast for general perusal. ‘That he is a native of North 
Britain is apparent as well from the frequent occurrence of 
Scoticisms,. as from the interest which he takes it for granted 
will be shewn by the public in the local transactions of Edin- 
burgh. Such writers should remember that the inhabitants of 
the southern part of the island, among whom they probably 
expect to find their chief readers, neither regard with extraor- 
dinary favour the guondam habits of the Scotish metropolis, nor 
possess that knowlege of individual character which is necessary 
to create an interest in provincial detail. The claim of Mr. 
Kerr’s book to our notice rests accordingly on that portion of 
its contents which relates to literature at large, and to men of 
general notoriety in the world of letters; and this limitation we 
shall be careful to keep in view, in the report which we proceed 
to give of the information here communicated. ' 

William Smellie was born in 1740, in one of the suburbs of 
Edinburgh. His father was a builder in limited circumstances, 
but classically educated ; in consequence of which, as well as 
of the general custom of that part of the country, young 
Smellie, though destined to a mechanical profession, was sent 
in the first instance to a Latin school. Having acquired some 
knowlege of that language, he was apprenticed at the early age 
of twelve to a printer, and, like Franklin, soon became re-. 
markably accurate and expeditious in the operative part of the 
business. When only seventeen years old, he was made cor- 
rector of the press, and received a weekly allowance of ten 
shillings, (equivalent to thirty shillings at the present day,) out 
of which he both supported himself and aided in the mainte- 
nance of poor relations. Always actuated by a thirst for im- 
provement, he found means, in the midst of these early labours, 
to attend yearly the college-classes, both to gratify a taste for 
general literature, and more particularly for the purpose of study- 
ing medicine. Phe medical classes in Edinburgh are often at- 
tended by young men who do not eventually follow the profes- 


‘sion; One cause of which is the compact situation of the town 


and the central position of the college, so that persons are 
enabled to hear lectures and return to their occupations without 
muich encroachment on their time. 

The pleasure attendant on a course of study could not fail to 
offer to an inquisitive mind a remarkable contrast to the dry 
routine of a printing-oflice. In Edinburgh, a great part of the 
printing consists of tedious law-papers ; it being the custom to 


print and deliver to the judges, for the purpose of studying at 


home, 
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home, not only the depositions of witnesses and the arguments 
of counsel, but all collateral documents. This expensive prac- 
tice is said to have originated under the English judges who 
were appointed by Cromwell, and who were utterly unable to 
comprehend the Scotch dialect of those days in the mouth of a 
rapid speaker. Like other customs in which a body of indivi- 
duals find their own interest advanced, it has been continued 
after the necessity was past; and it is at present computed 
that go,000 quarto pages are annually printed in this way at 
Edinburgh. We cannot wonder that Smellie, after having 
tasted the pleasure of study, should be desirous of exchanging 
the revision of these barren masses for a more instructive pur- 
suit; and we find him accordingly hesitating for several years 
between the prosecution of his business as a printer, and the 
relinquishment of it for the profession of medicine or the 
church. Some of his juvenile companions, and particularly 
the well known Dr. Buchan, exhorted him to give up printing : 
but an attachment to connections already formed, and the pres- 
sure of his circumstances, aggravated by a marriage at the early 
age of twenty-three, presented insuperable obstacles. Dr. 
Buchan being a character of considerable notoriety, we shall 
o— some extracts from the correspondence of these young 
riends ; 


¢Dr. William Buchan,’ says Mr. Kerr, ¢ was born at Ancram, in 
the shire of Roxburgh, in 1739. He was educated at Edinburgh 
with a view to entering into the ministry of the church of Scotland; 
but changed his purpose, and devoted himself to the study of medicine. 
After finishing his academical studies, and having received the diploma 
of doctor, he settled at Ackworth in Yorkshire, where he became 
physician to a foundling hospital,’— 

‘¢ The correspondence between Dr, Buchan and Mr. Smellie 
appears to have commenced about the year 1759 or 1760. Like 
most of the letters and papers found in the repositories of Mr. Smel- 
lie, the dates of the letters are generally deficient, which precludes 
the possibility of arranging them in any certain order.—The first 
letter of the following series, but which evidently alludes to a forme? 
correspondence on the subject, proposes that Mr, Smellie should 
devote himself to the study of medicine,’— 


¢ Dear Smellie. No date. 

¢ The only scheme that I can put you upon, or assist you 1n, is as 
follows. Get as much knowledge picked up at Edimburgh this 
winter as posible, and hold yourself in readiness to come up along 
with me about the end of May next; and you shall be welcome to 
live with me until you learn pharmacy, and see as mucli practice as 
to be able to set up for yourself. If you make yourself very useful 
to me, you shall be upon the same footing with Mr. Rutherford ; 
yiz. bed, board, washing, &c. free: and if yon don’t chooge to serve 
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me in that capacity, which, indeed, will only be serving yourself, you 
shall have all these things upen the most reasonable terms in my 
house ; and I will trust you for payment until you shall be in a capa- 
city. This, in one word, is the scheme, and I would have you 
consider of it,’ 


Smellie’s answer: 


¢ Dear Sir, No date. 

* As I hate cramming letters with compliment and apology, I 
shall here, without ceremony, communicate to you my naked thoughts 
concerning the generous scheme you propose. 

¢ I begin with a description of my present situation. Two months 
after you left this place, I had an offer of 411. a-year to correct for 
Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, which I accepted, and am engaged for 
twelve months, beginning 22d November 1759; but I am by no 
means confined, and have more opportunities of reading now than 
ever I had. 

‘ Had this agreeable scheme been proposed two months sooner, 
nothing could have gratified my wishes more. But Monro is far on 
with his subject ; and J cannot think of entering in the middle of a 
session.» I long much to hear a particular detail of your proposal.’ — 

‘ P.S.—Pray write me soon. If this affair does not succeed, I 
wish from my heart it had never been spoken of ; for it has touched 
one of my quickest senses, and excited that passionate desire which 
has always possessed my breast ; viz. to have study for my constant 
employment, especially the study of nature in all her various opera- 
tions, and the study of physic appears to be the only cure for this 
my painful distemper.’ 


¢ Dr. WiLt1AM BucHAn to Mr. WititAMm SMELLIE. 
¢ Dear Willie, Ackworth, Monday, 18th January 1762. 


¢ I had the favour of a letter from you some time ago; since 
which I wrote you, and expected to have heard from you before now; 
as I really wanted, for an extremely good reason, to know if you 
intend to practice physic ; and must, in the ministerial style, insist 
upon a categorical answer. ‘The reason you shall know by and by*. 
I should also like to know what classes you attend, and if there is 
any thing ethane | among you this session. 

‘ If you attend Cullen, you will find him much more ingenious in 
fishing for difficulties and starting doubts, than in solving them; and, 
when he has roused your whole soul into curiosity and expectation, 
and you are just gaping to hear the solution of some fine problem, all 
that you are to expect is, “ ‘That we are not yet in a capacity for 
determining this matter.” ’ 


‘ Mr. WititiAM SMELLIE to Dr. Bucnan. 
¢ Dear Sir, 1762. 
¢ I am greatly indebted to you for communicating the curious cases 
contained in your letter, and more so for the obliging invitation of 





<« * This is obviously a hint at his intended publication, Domestic 
Medicine, of which hereafter.’ 


coming 
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coming to stay with you. Ever since I enjoyed the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, I have had the strongest proofs of your friendship 5 
and I find that neither absence nor difference of situation have in the 
smallest degree impaired the goodness or generosity of your heart. 
Would that I were able to make you some other return, than barely 
that of gratitude. It is altogether impracticable, I am afraid, to 
comply with your intentions at present ; and I wish I did not see se- 
veral obstacles which make me entertain doubts of the success of such 
a scheme in any future period. I doubt nothing either with regard to 
your care or capacity to instruct me. But, supposing even I were 
arrived at the degree of a tolerable surgeon; yet, when I consider 
my situation in life, together with the disposition and temper of my 
mind, it comes to be a question with me, whether or not I could be- 
nefit myself by it. Lam equally destitute of money and impudence; 
two great sources of wealth and reputation. Any booby with a 
little brass in his face and a doctoreal peruke, &c. would cut a much 


better figure either in town or country than your most humble 
servant.’ 


¢ Dr. Wititram Bucnayn to Mr, Witttam SMELLIF. 
¢ Déar Smellie, 

‘ Thad your letter some time ago without date, so can’t tell 
whether it came in due course or not: but you must excuse me if I 
should tell you that your truly whimsical notion of modesty seems to 
me quite romantic. I never thought you impudent; but am per- 
fectly sure you never will be a loser by your modesty in the medical 
profession, as I don’t think you possessed of that quality to a fault, 
and a man never loses by the appearance of it. If you have no other 
objection to the medical profession but your innate modesty, I desire 
you never to think of that more, as I shall be answerable for your 
success if that proves the only impediment ; and I think I have gone 
pretty far to remove any other objection which you can possibly 
start. Impudence may introduce a man, but real merit must secure 
his success in the practice of medicine ; and this, if I mistake not, is 
the case all over the world. The qualifications which you seem to 
wish so much to be possessed of, might, I own, do very well to fit 
a man for the stage as a quack ; but can never be supposed necessary 


for a regular physician, unless you suppose us all to be a parcel of 
brazen-faced rascals together.’ 


Extract from a subsequent letter from Dr. Buchan: (no 


date.) 


¢ As to your hint, I understand it very well; and, if you will 
put it in my power, I am determined not to be behind hand with any 
of your friends. Whether the manner in which I mean to serve you 
will suit or not, I cannot say, but shall be glad to have your 
opinion of it. The plan is this. I intend to print my performance 
here, — and, if you could make it suit your conveniency to come up 
here for a few weeks, and lend me a hand at the time of printing, 1 
should not only esteem it a great favour, but will engage to give you 
tool., not in Joan, but as a reward, provided you can stay long 
enough, besides the preference of printing my work at Edinburgh, 
Cec 4 which 
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which I flatter myself might turn out to good account. You 
certainly think I am very vain of my performance ; but you will find 
that I'am not so vain a parent as you may imagine ; sly I think I 
have hit upon something that will sell.’— 

‘ Sheffield, 15th Dec. 1765. 

¢ You seem to have a strong inclination to know my subject ; and 
indeed I think it hardly friendly to keep you in the dark about that ; 
but there is not room now to say much about it; only, in general, 
it is a medical performance, calculated for general use ; and is some~ 
thing in the manner of Dr. Tissot’s Advice to the People, but upon a 
more general plan, and will, I hope, be more extensively useful. I 
am so far come to the cool part of life as to look upon publications 
which are not calculated for the good of mankind as a prostitution of 
talents, an abuse of time, and a gross imposition.’ — 

« My plan, in one word, pray God prosper it! is this: To put 
mankind on their guard against diseases by pointing out their causes, 
and likewise: to show them how far it is in their power to remove 
slight disorders by the use of simple remedies. 

¢ I would have you to take particular care to recommend it to the 
clergy, as they are the most likely people to promote its sale and 
usefulness. If you can find means to convey one of the proposals to 
every minister of the church of Scotland, and likewise to the 
Dissenters, I shall be obliged to you, and shall not grudge any ex- 
pence. If you can find an honest fellow whom you can depend upon, 
who is pretty well acquainted with the country, and has got some- 
what to say for himself, I shall be obliged to you to employ him in 
collecting subscriptions. What Mr. Ward allows here is ten 
shillings a-week ; but I generally put the allowance upon the number 
of subscriptions procured, as that is an incitement to industry, 
What I allow is one shilling for each subscription.’ 


The consequence of this correspondence was that Dr. Buchan 
came to Edinburgh with the MS. of the Domestic Medicine, 
and put it into Mr. Smellie’s hands, who seems to have re- 
written the whole, and to have greatly condensed it. That 
Dr. Buchan’s style was diffuse and exuberant is apparent from 
the composition of his «* Advice to Mothers,” a work published 
so lately as 1803, when Mr. Smellie was not living to correct 
his redundance. Well might the Doctor anticipate, in corres- 
ponding with his friend, that he had “ hit on something that 
would sell,” for the circulation of the Domestic Medicine has 
been almost unexampled ; 6000 copies having, for a conside- 
rable period, been sold yearly. — Soon after the publication of 
that work, Mr. Smellie entered on an engagement for conduct- 
ing the first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which began 
to appear in numbers in Edinburgh in 1771 ; and on this occa- 
sion he acted strietly in a literary capacity, the printing being 
managed by another person. ‘The following short letter ex- 
plains the nature of his contract : 


¢ Mr. ANDREW 
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‘ Mr. Anprew Bet to Mr. Witriam SMELLIE. 
© Sir, 

* As we are engaged in publishing a Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences ; and as you have informed us that there are fifteen capital 
sciences which you will undertake for, and write up the subdivisions 
and detached parts of these conform to your plan, and likewise to 
prepare the whole work for the press, &c. &c. ; we hereby agree to 
allow you 2ool. for your trouble, &c. Jam, &c. 

‘¢ AnpkEw BELL.’ 


It happened very unluckily that he declined an offer of taking 
a share in the property of this work, which proved eventually 
a very profitable concern to the undertakers. Its various edi- 
tions are thus stated : 


In 1771. First edition, 3 vols, gto. Number of copies 
uncertain. 
1776. Second ditto, 10 vols. 4to. 1500 copies. 
1786. Third ditto, 18 vols. 4to. 10,000 ditto. 
(This was productive of a large profit.) 
1806. Fourth ditto, 20 vols. gto. 3500 ditto. 
1811. Fitth ditto, 20 vols. 4to. 2000 ditto. 


Instead of fixing his hopes of fortune on this substantial con- 
cern, Mr. Smellie became interested, with the well known 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart, in a new periodical publication called * The 
Edinburgh Magazine and Review.” It began in 17733; and 
from the talents and spirit which it discovered, its success would 
have been beyond a doubt, had it not been for the imprudence 
and violence of Dr. Stuart. 


¢ Dr. Gilbert Stuart, LL.D., was a person of eminent genius, 
extensive learning, and great literary powers, but of ill regulated 
conduct. His father, Mr. George Stuart, a profound classical 
scholar, was long Professor of Humanity and Roman Antiquities in 
the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Stuart was born at Edinburgh 
in 1742, in which city he received a complete classical and literar 
education, under the superintending care of his learned father. — 
While engaged in some of his studies and projected publications, he 
has been known to confine himself for many weeks to solitary literary 
labour, hardly ever stirring abroad for air and exercise; but he un- 
fortunately indulged in occasional sallies of vastly too great latitude 
and even licentiousness. 

‘¢ Having turned the best of his studies to the law, he became a 
candidate for one of the law chairs in the University of Edinburgh 
which happened to fall vacant; and being disappointed, as is said 
through the proper interference of the late celebrated Dr. Robertson, 
then Principal of the University, who is reported to have objected to 
the dissipation of his habits, as rendering him unfit to be entrusted 
with the instruction of youth, instead of improving the deserved 
chastisement which he had experienced on this occasion, — his 
eager and irascible temperament of mind became filled with indignant 

and 
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and unconquerable hatred of the person whom he believed to have 
been the cause of his well merited rejection. 

‘ In consequence of this deep-rooted enmity, which he cherished 
with rancorous keenness during the whole remainder of his life, 
Dr. Stuart» prostituted his great talents in the composition of two 
historical works, otherwise of distinguished merit, which consist in 
a great measure of violent invectives against corresponding publica- 
tions by Principal Robertson. The work entitled a View of Society 
in Europe, by Dr. Stuart, is in obvious contradiction to the excellent 
luminous Introduction to the admirable History of the Emperor 
Charles V. by Dr. Robertson ; and Dr. Stuart’s History of Scotland, 
from the Reformation to the death of Queen Mary, is an undis- 
guised and virulent hypocritical attack on the History of Scotland by 
the same illustrious author.’ 


The effects of disappointed ambition were equally remarkable 
in Dr. Stuart’s contributions to the Review and in his historical 
labours. His almost indiscriminate abuse was productive of ge- 
neral disgust; and a coup de grace was given to the former work, 
after an existence of three years, by a harsh and unmannerly 
criticism on Lord Monboddo’s * Origin of Language.” The 
public sentiment on this occasion may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing letters from Mr. Maclaurin, son of the celebrated ma- 
thematician, and who was afterward prgmoted to the Scotish 
bench by the title of Lord Dreghorn : 

‘ Edinburgh, 17th Nov. 1776. 

¢ Mr. Maclaurin’s compliments to Mr. Smellie, has just now paid 

his account for the Edinburgh Review from No. xv. to No. xxxiii, 


but desires that no more numbers be sent to him, for a reason which 
he imagines will be easily guessed by Mr. Smellie. 


.¢ From Mr. Witiiam Smetiic to Jonn Macravurin Esq, 


‘ Advocate. 
¢ Sir, | Edinburgh, 18th Nov. 1776. 

¢ As I have a very high respect for your opinion, the ‘card you 
were pleased to write me yesterday has given me much anxiety. 
After revolving every circumstance, I find myself unable to discover 
any thing in my conduct that could ever have a tendency to displease 
you. In these circumstances, you will forgive me for expressing a 
desire to learn in what particular I may have inadvertently offended 
you, that I may have an opportunity of making every reparation in 
my power.’ 

¢ To Mr. Witt1AM SMELLIE from Jonn Maciaurin Esq, 


¢ Sir, No date. 
¢ I am extremely sorry that the brevity of my card, which was 
owing to my being in a hurry, when I wrote it, has led you'to 
imagine that it proceeded from any dissatisfaction with you per- 
sonally. — My reason, and my only reason, for giving up the Review 
is the shocking scurrility and abuse in the late articles of it concerning 


Lord Monboddo’s book, I differ in opinion in many things from his 
ald | Lordship, 
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Lordship, yet 1 highly disapprove of the manner in which he has been 


treated by the reviewers ; and every gentleman with whom I have 
talked upon the subject is of the same way of thinking. I therefore 
thought it my duty to discourage that work as far as I can, From 
the iacae which you bear, [ aim, with much regard, Sir, &e. 


‘ Joun MaAcraurin.’ 
Those who are inquisitive with regard to the secret history 

of Scotish literature may see in these Memoirs, Vol.i. p. 402., a 
list of the different articles which were contributed to this 
Magazine by Dr. Stuart, Mr. Smellie, Dr. Blacklock, Professor 
Barron (of St. Andrew’s), and others. — Natural history had 
always been a favourite study with Mr. Smellie; and in 1775 
the professorship of that science, lately instituted by the Crown, 
in the University of Ex dsnburgh, became vacant. He was a can- 
didate for this honourable appointment, and was supported in 
his endeavours by the friendly aid of Sir Johu Dalrymple ; 
whose brief and business-like Style is apparent in the corres- 
pondence that ensued. We insert it as affording a curious ex- 


ample of the manner in which nominations in the gift of the 
Crown are conducted : 


‘From Sir Joun DAtrympPLe to Mr. Wittiam SME Ltiz. 
‘ Dear Sir, No date. 

¢ I know to my certain knowledge that Lord North has given the 
disposal of every thing in Edinburgh to Thomas Dundas, to enable 
him to keep the town. 1 will write to him with all my heart. But, 
as he is pushed in Edinburgh by the Duke of Buccleuch, and is 
likely to be pushed in Stirlingshire by the Duke of Argyle, he is 
forced to give every thing with a view to his politics, much against 
the natural turn of one of the best heads and hearts I am acquainted 
with. 

‘ I donot know any thing of Lord Kameses connexions in Stirling- 
shire. But if he and his son will chuse to explain themselves to 
Thomas Dundas, I dare say he will get you this thing. 

‘ if you go to the Advocate, you will do yourself a mischief ; 
because it will force ‘Thomas Dundas to oppose you for the reputation 
of his power. Begides, ever since he fell upon Lord North’s conci- 
liatory proposition relative to the revenue of February 1774, he has 
no more interest there than my foot. 

‘ Independent of your interest, I wish extremely you had the pro- 
fessorship, as there are such numbers of students of medicine from 

all countries, many of whom have a respect for the place of their 

education, that the best museum in the universe might be collected 
in Edinburgh by their benefactions, if there was a room to receive it, 
and money for the carr iage and preservation of the things. I think 
I could get Lord Mount-Stewart to engage in this. I tak &c. 


‘Joun DALRYMPLE. 
¢‘ Sin Joun Datrympte Bart. to Tuomas Dunpas Esq. M. P, 
¢ Dear Sir, Edinburgh, Feb. 22. 1776. 
‘ I wrote you formerly about Dr. Ramsay’s professorship of 
Natural History. Smellie, besides being very able for the business, 
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has this advantage, that he lives close in Edinburgh, is much liked, 
and has a sagacious insinuating address, which may make him useful 
to you in your politics ; and he will go through fire and water to do 
any thing I bid him, provided it is not wrong. 

* Kames is doating, I fancy, for he will not apply to you. 


Yours, &c. JoHN DALRYMPLE. 
‘ Mr. WituramM SmeLuie to THomas Dunpas Esq. M. P. 
¢ Sir, No date. 


¢ You havea right to be surprised at my addressing you. Though 
I have not the honour of your acquaintance, I am no stranger to 
your character ; and nothing but your reputation for candour and 
generosity could have induced me to give you this trouble. 

‘ Sir John Dalrymple has written to you in my favour, respecting 
the professorship of Natural History in this College. This science 
has always been my favourite study ; and I have even composed a 
set of Lectures on the subject, because my friend Dr. Ramsay never 
taught a regular course. When that gentleman’s health began to 
decline, about twelve months ago, Lord Kames wrote to Lord 
Suffolk, recommending me to that Chair, in case of a vacancy. 
Lord Suffolk returned a polite answer; and I feel all due gratitude 
to Lord Kames. But I soon after learned that you, Sir, had pro- 
cured the disposal of it from the minister: and I instantly thought 
of Sir John Dalrymple as the only active friend who could apply to 
you with propriety. This he cheerfully did: And I hope it will 
not be thought unnatural for me to be anxious to learn if L have any 
chance of success .? — 


‘ THomas Dunpas Esq. to Mr. WittramM SMELLIE. 
‘ Sir, London, 6th March, 1776. 

¢ I must own the compliment you are pleased to pay me in the 
beginning of your letter gratifies me exceedingly, as from a person of 
Mr. Smellie’s character and abilities I cannot expect flattery. 

* With respect to the professorship of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, the applications on that subject have been 
numberless; and from the many and repeated recommendations 
which Sir Lawrence ‘Dundas had from his friends of the city of 
Edinburgh, and from different members of the University, he was led 
_to recommend Dr. Walker, minister I believe of Moffat, to succeed 
Dr. Ramsay. What the result of his and other recommendations 
may be, I cannot pretend at present to say. I shall only add, that 
I am sincerely sorry it puts it out of my power to interest myself in 
your favour so much as I could wish. Iam, &c. 

‘ Tos. DunpDaAs.’ 


Dr. Walker accordingly obtained the professorship, and kept 
it till his death in 1803, when it was bestowed on the present 
occupant, Dr. Jamieson. Disappointed in this favourite object, 
Mr. Smellie was obliged to continue at his printing business, as 
a provision for the maintenance of a family now become nu- 
merous. The hours, however, which could be spared from its 
uninstructive routine were eagerly devoted to the prosecution of 
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the study of natural history. He long cherished the idea of 
delivering lectures on that subject in a private capacity, and he 
undertook to become the translator into English of Buffon’s cele- 
brated work. ‘This was a task strictly adapted to his pursuits, 
which he executed in a manner that conferred an important 
benefit on the British public; and Buffon himself, as appears 
by his letters, (Vol. ii. p. 129. et seg.) was in great good humour 
on finding that his labours were about to be communicated to 
the English nation through so intelligent amedium. Mr. Smellie 
is said (Vol. ii. p. 118.) to have followed a very unusual me- 
thod in making this translation. Instead of rendering the 
work literally, sentence by sentence, he is reported to have 
read over paragraphs and even pages without writing; and, 
having impressed the substance of the author’s ideas on his 
mind, to have formed the translation in his own words and 
arrangement. Such a mode of proceeding cannot fail to lessen 
the tedium of mechanical translation, but it is to be attempted 
only by a person who is completely master of the subject, and 
actuated by an ardour similar to that of the original writer. To 
a translator thus animated, no method can be more likely to 
enable him to store up in his recollection the substance of a 
valuable book. 3 

We now come to the most important of Mr. Smellie’s 
literary labors, his ** Philosophy of Natural: History,” the 
idea of which had been suggested to him by that ardent 
friend of science, Lord Kaimes ; who regretted that the produc- 
tions of nature had so long been treated individually, without 
attempting to arrive at leading principles, and to ascertain the 
laws common to extensive divisions in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. To supply this desideratum was the 
object of Mr. Smellie’s labors; and he condensed in this work 
the substance of the materials which he had collected for the 
intended lectures on natural history. ‘The performance, in its 
complete state, consists of two volumes ; one of which was pub- 
lished in 1790, but the other not till 1799, subsequently to his 
death. It is the pillar of Mr. Smellie’s literary fame; and, 
though liable to various exceptions, which we explained in our 
review of both publications *, it is intitled, as we then declared, 
to the praise of containing “ a large stock of agreeable and 
useful knowlege.”—In considering Mr. Smellie’s pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and the large portion of his time which was sacrificed 
in professional drudgery, we are naturally led to make a kind of 
comparison (however different the persons) between his situ- 
ation and that of the author of the Wanderer ; and, instead of 





* See M. Rev., N.S. Vol. v. p. 181., aud Vol. xxxvil. p. 415. 
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dwelling on the deficiencies of a performance which was pre- 
pared under such untoward circumstances, we are induced to 
express surprise that its blemishes are so completely over- 
balanced by its merits. Foreign nations concurred with our 
own in bearing to it a favourable testimony, and it was translated 
not only into French but into German. The depredators of copy- 
right in Ireland, also, in those days of irregularity ds to literary 
property, were not slow in reprinting it; and it was one of 


the select productions which the American booksellers ven- 


tured to republish on their own account. ‘The first edition of 
it in this country was in 4to.; the number of copies, 2000, and 
the sale of them was completed in the course of four years. 
Mr. Smellie sold the copy-right, and was for once liberall 


treated, as appears by a letter from the late Mr. Charles Elliot, 
a respectable Edinburgh bookseller : 


¢ Mr.Cnarves Ettiot to Mr. Wittram SMELLIE. 
¢ Sir, Edinburgh, 11th Dec. 1786. 

‘ ] have received yours of this date offering me the property of 
your book, entitled The Philosophy of Natural History, lately 
offered to the public by subscription. ‘The volume is to contain at 
least six hundred pages on an Lnglish type. The conditions, 


_ 1. That I pay you one thousand me at six, twelve, and eighteen 


months, in equal proportions, after the book is printed off. 2. Be- 
sides the above sum of one thousand guineas, I am to allow you 
fifty pounds Sterling for every edition of one thousand copies in 
quarto after the first edition; and so on in proportion for every 
larger or smaller impression ; and, if reduced to an octavo form, that 
I shall pay you for every edition a sum proportioned to the respective 
selling price of the books in quarto and octavo. 3. That you shall 
have the refusal of printing every edition of the above work, ac- 
cording to the time that may be necessary for the publication of any 
particular edition. 


‘ I hereby accept of the above offer and conditions, and bind and 
oblige myself accordingly ; and am, &c. CHARLES ELLIOT.’ 


Mr. Smellie, however, did not live to receive the stipulated 
price; Mr. Elliot’s death having occurred soon after the publi- 
cation of the book, and his trustees, though the bargain was 
most honourably observed by them, being prevented by legal 
obstacles from fulfilling it during several years. — Notwith- 
standing the success of the first volume, Mr. Smellie experienced 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a suitable offer for the 
second part. Much correspondence occurs on the subject in 
these Memoirs (Vol. 1i. p. 324. e¢ seg.): but, as the cause of 
discouragement is not distinctly explained, it must probably be 
sought in the war, and the consequent pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of booksellers and other persons in trade, 
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_ Among the correspondents of Mr. Smellie, the Ayrshire 
bard, Robert Burns, is intitled toa place. ‘They became ac- 
quainted on Burns’s arrival in Edinburgh in 1787, on which oc- 
casion Mr. Smellie was employed to print his poems. Both had 
a keen relish for social intercourse; and a difference of twent 
years in their respective ages did not prevent a close and cordial 
intimacy. Mr. Smellie introduced the poet to a noted club at 
Edinburgh, and did not scruple to make him occasionally the 
object of those sarcasms with which he was accustomed to tr 
the patience of new members. Many letters from Burns, found 
in Mr. Smellie’srepositories, bore striking marks of his charac- 
teristic energy: but they were expressed in a style of such 
improper freedom, and contained such severe reflections on 
respectable persons still living, that it was judged proper to 
commit them to the flames. The delicacy, which in this 
respect with-held the editor, has actuated him likewise in avoid- 
ing to mention the names of several persons who were indebted 
to Mr. Smellie for a revision of their publications. As he ranked 
at the head of his profession on the score of education, it was 
* natural that young authors should resort in preference to a 
printer who was able to combine the correction of their Jan- 
guage with a respectable execution of the mechanical part. 
Mr.Smellie was also,during many years, sole printer of the Latin 
dissertations, or inaugural theses, which are delivered publicly 
by the candidates for the medical degree at Edinburgh ; and he 
was thus led to publish selections of those discourses down to 
the year 1750, in two volumes, under the title of Thesaurus 
Medicus. In these, and in the volumes subsequently issued by 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, we have a list of the 
number of annual graduates in medicine, which deserves atten- 
tion, as indicative of the progressive advance of tHe Edinburgh 
school. It was in 1726 that a regular record began to be kept, 
and in the ten years 


From 1726 to 1735. the number of graduates was 15 


1736 1745. 20 From 1776 to 1785. 240 
1746 1755- 106 1786 1795+ 330 
1756 1765. 78 1796 1805. 469. 
1766 1775. 170 





While treating of the progress of the University of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Kerr takes occasion to lay before his readers a list of the 
total number of students in attendance during the twenty years 
from 1790 to 1810. They are classed in four divisions, Law, 
Medicine, Divinity, and the Arts ; the last title comprehending 
the learned languages, philosophy, mathematics, and the physi- 
cal sciences. 


* Years. 
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©Yeors. Arts. Medicine. Law. Divinity, Total. 
1790 463 517 131 134 1245 
1791. 473 547 129 129 1279 
1792- 453 581 142 133 1309 
1793- 464 527 124 137 1252 
1794+ 470 525 154 146 1295 
1795. 427 508 143 140 1218 
1796. 496 577 156 130 1359 
1797+ . 471 59! 154 125 1341 
1798. 461 592 124 125 1302 


1799- 472 636 97 125 1330 
1800. 447 640 116 125 1332 
1801. 500 661 108 131 1400 
1802. 522 740 117 130 1509 
1803. 506 os. as 120 1420 


1804. 550 662 113 125 1450 
1805. 629 703 113 125 1570 
1806. 642 764 143 125 1674 
1807. 672 $26 157 115 1770 
1808. 723 838 152 120 1833 
i809. 805 876 169 130 1979.” 

It is of importance, however, to remark that these separate 
lists are formed by taking the number of students in each of the 
four departments, without inquiring whether particular students 
may not be prosecuting two distinct branches of study at the 
same time. This may have led to an annual over-rating of 
perhaps 100 students. Of late, we understand, a more accurate 
mode of enumeration has been adopted. 

Mr. Smellie’s latter days were unfortunately as much clouded 
by pecuniary difficulties as his outset in life. His business 
was carried on for a long time in partnerships, but eventually 
on his separate account. Few branches have participated more 
in the general extension of our trade during the last half cen- 


‘tury than printing, but few are more exposed to suffer from 


delay in the return of capital in seasons of mercantile embar- 
rassment. Mr. Smellie, moreover, if we except the cardinal 
virtue of industry, was little fitted for trade; ‘being of a facile 
disposition, without a due sense of the value of money, and averse 
to the drudgery of accounts. We cannot wonder that with these 
drawbacks, and with the burden of a numerous family, his life 
was passed in anxiety, and that a disease was engendered which 
brought him prematurely to his end. Increased by too much 
sedentary labour, this complaint, which appears to have been 
indigestion and want of appetite, overthrew a constitution 
originally excellent, and carried him to the grave in 1795, in 


his ssth year. In youth, he had been active: but, after middle 


life, his lounging gait and careless dress appeared the indica- 
tions of straitened circumstances and mental disquietude. Yet 
7 . few 
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few men were ever blessed with a happier temper. In his earl 
years he complained (Vol.i. p. 200.) of suffering from the of 
fects of that manvaise honte which sometimes attends the retired 
and contemplative scholar ; and a consciousness of this feeling, 
with a consequent apprehension of inability for public stations, 
appears to have been one reason for inducing him to re- 
linquish the idea of a clerical life. ‘The habit of careful appli- 
cation soon gave him..a remarkable clearness and readiness of 
composition, which are equally apparent in his correspondence 
and in his printed worksfand, without aiming at the higher graces 
of style, he is an animated writer, and never lapsesinto redundant 
language. In conversation he was always communicative; and 
it may be made a general remark with regard to the Edinburgh 
literati of a higher station than Mr. Smellie, that the habit of 
imparting their knowlege by lectures, and of exchanging ideas in 
frequent intercourse with each other, conduces to render them 
liberal communicators of their stock of information. From parti- 
cipating largely in this disposition, it happened that Mr. Smel- 
lie’s minor essays were very numerous. A list of them is given 
by his biographer, (Vol. ii. p. 214-) and honourable mention is 
made of one of them in particular, viz. an ‘* Essay on the Nature, 
Power, and Privileges of Juries,” which was published in 1784. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Smellie was unable to 
finish a very useful work which he had planned, under the 
title of * Literary and Characteristical Accounts of Scotish 
Authors with whom he was personally acquainted.” From the 
papers which remain, we learn that it was hjs intention to 
write, among others, the lives of Dr, Blair, Dr. Beattie, Dr. 
Black, Dr. Blacklock, Lord Monboddo, Dr. Campbell, (Aber- 
deen,) Dr. Cullen, Sir David Dalrymple, Dr..Ferguson, Dr. 
Gregory, (the author of the Legacy. to his Daughters,) Mr. 
Hume, Lord Kaimes, Dr. Monro, senior, Dr. Robertson, and 
Adam Smith. Of these projected lives, four only were com- 
pleted ; viz. those of Lord Kaimes, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Hume; 
and Dr. Smith; which were left in MS., and published in 
1800 under the title ef Literary and Characteristic Lives, by 
Mr. Smellie.” * They were short; and the addition of some 
of his juvenile essays was required to make out an octavo 
volume. | 

Of the dexterity acquired by Mr. Smellie in the mechanical 
part of his profession, his biographer gives this account : 


‘ Mr. Smellie possessed uncommon readiness and accuracy in cor 
recting proof sheets. Even in the Latin and French languages, he 
could attend at once to their accurate orthography and grammatical 
construction, and to the punctuation and minute niceties of typogra- 
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* See Rev. Vol. xxxii. N.S. p. 422. 
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phical precision, while a boy was reading the manuscript to him as 
quickly as possible. ‘The present Mr. William Waddel, the active 
and intelligent manager of the vast concerns of the King’s printers 
and stationers for Scotland, served his apprenticeship to Mr. Smellie. 
Being both an excellent scholar and an uncommonly quick and 
accurate reader, he was always selected to read the manuscripts of the 
medical and law Theses, which are all in the Latin language, to 
Mr. Smellie ; and Mr. Waddel says that it was absolutely incredible 
how accurately Mr. Smellie corrected the proofs, while he, Mr. Wad- 
del, read to him as fast as he was able.’ 


Among other miscellaneous notices in these volumes, we 
have a short sketch of Lavater’s character by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Hunter, who translated his work on physiognomy, and 
travelled to Zurich to see him. He described him as “a 
strange, wild, excentric creature ; possessing great genius, un- 
affected piety, unbounded benevolence, moderate learning, 
much caprice and unsteadiness, a mind at once aspiring by 
nature and grovelling through necessity, with an endless turn 
to speculation and project; in a word, a clever, flighty, good 
natured, necessitous man.” 

Those who know Dr. Smith only by his writings will see 
with pleasure, from’ the following extracts, that the attachment 
of his private friends was not inferior to the admiration of the 

ublic. 
i Extract of a letter from Mr. Smellie to Mr. Clason of Cleve 
Jand Court, St. James’s : : 


© Edinburgh, 27th June, 1790. 

¢ Poor Smith ! We must soon lose him ; and the moment in which 
he departs will give a heart-felt pang to thousands. Mr. Smith’s 
spirits are flat ; and I am afraid the exertions he sometimes makes to 
please his friends do him no good. His intellects, as well as his 
senses, are clear and distinct. He wishes to be cheerful ; but nature 
is omnipotent. His body is extremely emaciated, because his 
stomach cannot admit of sufficient nourishment : but, like a man, he 
is perfectly patient and resigned.’ 


Answer : 
© London, 6th July, 1790. 

« The news you give of Mr. Smith alarms and afflicts me severely. 
Were he known to me only by his works, I should even ther 
esteem his death a greater loss to the world than would be sustained 
by that of any other literary man, indeed of any man in Europe. 
But he has been long my friend; and I feel that I shall mourn more 
bitterly for the good friend than for the great man. Fain, O! fain 
would I still hope—his constitution is geod, and, except by study, 
he never has done any thing to hurt it, and study never kills. I hope 
Dr. Black visits him. — I hope —I hope. — I beg you will now and 
then take the trouble, for which I will be grateful, of sending me an 
account of his situation. My mind is thrown into cruel derangement 
when I think of him,’ 


Having 
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Having had occasion to mention Mr. Murray, the bio- 
grapher of Bruce, whose B sagen was reported in our 
Ixth volume, (p. 385.) Mr. Kerr, agreeably to his usual prace 
tice, takes the opportunity to introduce an account of that gene 


tleman’s literary labours : 


¢ Mr. Murray is a rare instance of unusual attainments in literature 
and philology, though originally placed in peculiarly discouraging 
circumstances of situation, every way adverse [ eliciting or promot. 
ing his uncommon talents. Altogether unknown and destitute of 
patronage, and barely possessing the means of subsistence, that 


gentleman became in very early youth, entirely by his own exertions, 
and in a wonderfully short time, master of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. While living in an obscure situation in the 
country, he 1s reported to have made himself master of seven lan- 

uages, before he was twenty years of age. While engaged in 
theological studies at Edinburgh, he acquired knowledge of the 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic ; and extended his researches 
into Persic, German, Dutch, Spanish, and even Gaelic.’— 

‘ In the prosecution of his philological studies, he has carefully 


examined the principal dialects or languages of Europe, ancient as 
well as modern, including, besides those which are derived from 
the Latin, those of Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Celtic origin. — He 
has announced a philosophical work ‘on this curious subject to the 
public, in which he proposes to trace the affinities and origin of the 
Greek and Latin languages from one much more simple, regular} 
and ancient, which he considers as the basis or root of almost all 
the languages of Europe, ancient as well as modern, and even of 


the Sanscrit.’ 


From these sketches of characters collaterally introduced, it 
is now time to pass to Mr. Kerr himself, and to comment 
farther on his manner of executing his biographical task. We 
have seldom met in the course of our reading with a more 
ardent panegyrist than this gentleman :—-even Mr. Hardy, Lord 
Charlemont’s biographer, is far behind him. Nobody is mene 
tioned without an accompanying epithet of encomium; and the 
terms ‘ingenious, celebrated, admirable, illustrious,’ are dealt 
around with a profusion which we apprehend must in many 
cases extort a smile from those who happened to have a 
thorough knowlege of the characters thus liberally ‘ bepraised.” 
Another charge against Mr. Kerr is the introduction of irrele- 
vant and frequently trifling matter. The contribution by Mr. 
Smellie of the article Ether, in the Encyclopedia, having led to a 
dispute between Dr. Cullen and the late Dr. Gregory, the whole 
article is most unnecessarily inserted in the present memoirs. 
The anecdotes of Dr. Stuart, (Vol.i. p. 502.) the contentions 
between two booksellers, (Vol. ii. p. 57.) and the still more 


insignificant circumstances subsequently introduced, (p.186. 
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and 258.) ought all to have been excluded. If a milder sen- 
tence be due to such passages as the analysis (Vol. ii. p. 276.) 
of the “ Philosophy of Natural History,” or tu Mr. Smellie’s re- 
marks (p. 238.) on domestic life, we can admit their title to ne 
other station than that of notes at the end of the volume. A 
third animadversion regards the style; which, throughout, is very 
diffuse, and abounding in repetitions. We are told, for ex- 
ample, three times, that Dr. Monro has been anatomical pro- 
fessor in Edinburgh for nearly half a century; and what are we 
to say of such expressions as ‘ unexampledly,’ (Vol. i. p. 394.) 
‘recollect himself of,’ (Vol. 11. p. 258.) or ‘serve heir to,’ 
(Vol.i. p.17.) 2 Neither has the printing of the book been 
carefully managed, as is evident from the concluding pages of 
the first volume, and its abrupt termination. A fourth objec- 
tion may certainly be made on the score of price, which is re- 
markably exorbitant. Accuracy of statement, moreover, is not 
always to be ascribed to the author. At p. 305. of Vol.i. 
Mr. Kerr has published a letter written by Mr. Smellie, in 
August 1765, to the authors of the Monthly Review, in reply 
to what Mr. K. has,termed ¢a disingenious’ (probably meaning 
disingenuous) attack on the metaphysical principles of Dr. 
Reid, in the M. R. for June: but it should have been stated 
that the Reviewers were not answerable for the sentiments of 
this “attack,’ which were merely conveyed in the letter of an 
unknown correspondent. At p. 317. Mr. K. has committed a 
double érror in calling the M. R. the London Review, and in 
speaking of it as being conducted ‘for R. Dodsley.’. Mr. D. 
never had any connection with our work, either as to the pro- 
perty or the management of it. We think, also, that the in- 
sertion of the letter which follows this last remark is one of the 
instances in which Mr. Kerr has unnecessarily and improperly - 
given publicity to private communications. In the article of 

the Index which refers to it, Robert should be Ralph. 

The evil, however, of which we chiefly complain is the size 
of the work, not only as ridiculous when its subject is consi-— 
dered, but as the main cause of the introduction of so much 
superfluous matter. No discouragement on the part of critics 
seems likely to be successful in counteracting this book-mak- 
ing rage. Since the publication of a translation of Sallust in 
2 vols. 4to., the authors and booksellers of the north must be 
allowed to bid fair to rival, in this hopeful characteristic, their 
brethren in the south. Yet we are at a loss to comprehend in 
what way this conduct can prove conducive to the interest of 
either. ‘The dearness of a book must have a material opera- 
tion in limiting the extent of its sale; and few things tend 
more to discourage a reader than the obligation to wade, in quest _ 
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of information, through a mass of uninteresting matter. In the 
present publication, the outline of the plan was good, and the 
writer is evidently 2 man of liberal views :\~ if to these ad- 
vantages had been added a careful selection and compression of 
materials, the result might, in our opinion, have been one in- 
structive and popular volume. Lo 


Art. VIII. A Chronological Abridgment of the History of Great 
Britain, from the first Invasion of the Romans, to the present 
Reign. By Ant. Fr. Bertrand de Moleville, late Minister and Se- 
cretary of State under the Reign of Louis XVI. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
2l. ros. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


Art. IX. Historical Reflections on the Constitution and Representa- 
tive System of England, with Reference to the popular Propo- 
sitions for a Reform of Parliament. By James Jopp, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 439- 10s. 6d. Boards. WHatchard. 1812. 


‘IMILARITY Of subject has induced us to combine our obser- 
‘vations on these two works ; the former of which is strictly 
historical, and the latter much more appropriated to disquisi- 
tions of that kind than to abstract reflections on the nature of 
our constitution. M. Bertrand de Moleville has long’ been 
known to the world as a minister of state and an author. His 
«‘ Annals of the French Revolution” were published in 1800, 
and were reported by us, with a minor work, in our xxxilid Vo- 
lume; and ‘it was,’ he declares, (Vol. iii.) ¢ a pleasant transition 
to him to exchange the task of writing the history of the most 
atrocious crimes that ever disgraced a civilized age, for the 
composition of the annals of the country that had afforded him 
an asylum from revolutionary horrors.’ ‘The plan of his abridg- 
ment is similar to that of the chronological history of France 
by Hénault, or rather to that of the history of Germany 


by Pfeffell. 


‘ In order to unite in this Abridgment the advantages of the two, 
the history of England, from the first invasion of the Romans to the 
present reign, is divided into nine periods : each of these is termifatéd 
by general observations on the progress, changes, and improvements 
in the constitution, government, laws, &c. &c. 3 and by references to 
the historical works and documents containing the proof of the princl- 
pal facts and events of the different reigns included in each period. 
Then follows an appendix consisting of a chronological list, ip 
several columns, of the cotemporary sovereigns and illustrious men 
of Europe with the date of their death ; and of a succinct account of 
the most remarkable events that have occurred Guvng. the same pe- 
riod in all the other states of Europe, the dates.of which are placed in 
the margin. The division into periods I consider as the best means 
of facilitating the use of that artificial memory, by which eertain ideas, 
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being once connected in the mind with certain numbers or figures, 
produce a simultaneous recollection.’ 


The periods into which he has divided our history are the 
following : | 


I. From the invasion of Czsar to the invasion of the Saxons 


.a fin 449. 


If. From 449 to the consolidation of the Heptarchy into one 
kingdom in 827. 

III. From 827 to the Conquest in 1c66, 

IV. From the Conquest to the accession of Henry II. in 
1154. 

V. From 1154 to the accession of Henry IV. in 1399. 

VI. From r3g9 to the end of the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster on the accession of Henry VII. 
in 1485. 

VII. From 1485 to the junction of the crowns of England and 
Scotland on the accession of JamesI. in 1603. 

VIII. From 1603 to the Revolution in 1688. 

IX. From 1688 to the peace of Paris in 1763. 


These periods occupy, as may naturally be conceived, very 
unequal portions of the author’s volumes: the.third and fourth, 
and even a part of the second, being appropriated to the eighth 
and ninth periods exclusively. His narrative is generally di- 
vided into years, and is net incumbered with unnecessary 
preambles or circumlocution: but plain noticesof the occurrences 
of the time, given generally in the present tense, and partaking 
in some measure of the journal-form, constitute the body of 
the work. Political anecdotes are occasionally introduced ; and 
the reader experiences little of that dryness which the uninviting 
name of Chronology is calculated to suggest. In the author’s 
style, we have noticed occasionally the traces of a foreign idiom. 
He begins, for example, with a‘ preliminary zofe’ instead of “ no- 
tice :” ¢ Men of all ranks,’ he says, (Vol. i. p.146.) ¢ fled to 
arms ;’ and, speaking subsequently (p. 388.) of the abolition in 
France of the order of Knights-templars, in the year 1310, he 
adds that ¢ above a hundred of them were put zo the question,’ 
meaning, no doubt, “* put to the torture.” Notwithstanding 
these and several other mistakes of a similar description, 
M. Bertrand de Moleville must be admitted to write our 
language with a degree of fluency and accuracy, which is very 
unusual among foreigners. —He expresses (Vol. iii.) many 
obligations to the late Lord Shaftesbury, for assistance in the 
loan of those historical works which the reduced finances of an 
emigrant did not admit of purchasing: he assures his readers, 
Jikewise, that he has consulted with great care the MSS. in the 
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British Museum; and he says that to the additional information 
‘procured in that quarter the public must attribute the expan- 
sion of his work, his original plan being to limit it to three 
volumes. From the nature of his former political attachments, 
it was to be expected that in party-points he should have a 
leaning to the side of the crown; and, indeed, one of. his 
motives for undertaking this task was to counteract the effects 
of what he styles the ¢ inflammatory opinions propagated by 
some continuators of Hume ; — writers who, mistaking de- 
mocracy for patriotism, bring forwards, as constitutional prin- 
ciples, republican exaggerations fit only to inculcate a spirit of 
faction.’ If this be carrying the charge against these writers 
too far, it is due to M. Bertrand to add that his political bias 
does not lead him to misrepresent the facts of our history. 

One of ‘the most interesting passages is a parallel between 
the situations of CharlesI. and Louis XVI. After having 
taken notice of several points of discrepancy between the re- 
spective revolutions, the author adds : 


‘ There remains a peculiar disparity, worth noticing, between the 
character of Charles I. and Louis XVI. The latter, though endowed 
with the same personal courage and intrepidity as Charles, was much 
more deficient in that vigour of resolution which the situation of 
both so essentially required. But what is still more remarkable, 
the history of Charles I. which Louis never failed to read every day 
from the beginning of the Revolution to the end of his life, instead of 
pointing out to him the measures which, duly considering the dif- 
ference of circumstances, he was to pursue or to avoid, proved, on 
the contrary, the most pernicious of all instructions to him. Im- 
pressed, as he was from the insurrections of the sth and 6th of 
October, 1789, with the idea that his own murder must absolutely 
be the final catastrophe of the Revolution, his constant anxiety for the 
honour of his country made him wish, above all things, that the name 
of the French nation should never be stained with the. indelible stigma 
of such an execrable deed, which he thought could be prevented only 
by a private assassination ; and as he had entirely made up his mind 
about it,’his whole attention in Charles’s history was ever fixed on 
those measures which had or might have been construed into acts of 
treason against the nation. Thence his unshaken resolution of never 
employing his armies against any revolutionary commotion, though it 
was universally acknowledged by all parties, that had the King ap- 
peared in arms at the head of a few of his treops, all the revelutionary 
schemes or conspiracies, and the Revolution itself, would instantly 
have been at an end. Charles’s conduct in the English Revolution 
sufficiently evinces that he would never have committed such a 
fault.’ —*‘ On the other hand, if we consider how far Louis XVI. 
was from harbouring any jealousy about his prerogative, or any idea 
of enlarging it by incroachments upon the privileges or liberties of 
the people, and how readily he consented to the redress of all grie- 


vances in that respect, we might perhaps as fairly conclude from it 
Dd4 that 
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that had he been King of England at the time of the Revolution, his 
full and easy compliance with the demands with which it was introduced, 
would not have left the shadew of a pretence for it.’ 


Mr. Jopp’s volume is one of the longest and most elaborate 
performances that has appeared for some time on the side of 
the crown, on the great question of parliamentary reform. He 
complains of much misrepresentation of historical facts by the 
popular advocates, and pointedly censures the vehement lan- 
guage in which some of the less cautious of them venture to 
address their uninstructed hearers. Under these impressions, 
he has imposed on himself, by way of a comprehensive answer 
to these gentlemen, the task of exhibiting the political condition 
of the kingdom from an early period of the records of our con- 
stitution: but, in the prosecution of this undertaking, he sees 
no reason for going farther back than the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Many writers are fond of dwelling on the Ger- 
man or Saxon origin of our government: but our documents 
for those distant ages appear to Mr. Jopp to be too doubtful and 
disjointed to furnish any thing like clear or consistent conclu- 
sions. A similar deficiency is found to exist for two centuries 
at least after the Conquest; and the provisions of the feudal 
system furnish, consequently, the chief means of forming 
Opinions on the relative power of our kings and barons, as well 
as on the condition of the people. For any connected or 
defined statement of our constitution, we shall look in vain 
among the records of a period in which martial enterprise took 
the lead of all other considerations. Our antient writers, more- 
over, were not likely fram their habits to bestow attention on 
topics of political inquiry: they were almest always ecclesi- 
astics ; the exclusive possession of the little learning of the 
age giving to that profession a kind of monopoly of the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and even of the interpretation of the laws. 
Unfortunately, the early direction of their minds to theological 
topics operated as a negative to their prosecution of other re- 
searches ; so that the chief subjects of notice in their historical 
annals are the military operations of the day, and the disputes 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 

41t is consistent with the author’s course of reasoning to dwell on 
the Conquest as a direct and absolute overthrow of the antece- 
dent rights of the people ; and Hume, whose monarchical tenets 
he is very fond of quoting, declares that few conquests in his- 
tory “ have been attended with so sudden an alteration both of 
power and property.” It is but too true that William found, 
in the feudal system, a scheme of constitution powerfully cal- 
culated to degrade the natives, and to provide for the tribe of 


adventurers who had followed his standard; and in Bi 
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this arbitrary system he kept steadily in view the maintenance 
of the pre-eminence of the crown, and took care to appropriate 
ample resources, as far as the means of the time admitted, for 
the continued assertion of its superiority. He granted lands 
to his nobility with a liberal hand, but the grant was not defini+ 
tive; it was confined to a right of use on certain conditions, 
the property or dominium directum of these lands remaining 
vested in the crown. Among the great national alterations of 
this reign, the principal were the introduction of the forest- 
laws ; the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
hitherto exercised by county-courts; and, thirdly, the subjecting 
the lands of the clergy to military tenure. ‘The accession of 
Henry I., being irregular, was accompanied, for the sake of 
popularity, by a charter which professed to alleviate the rigours 
of feudal customs: but, like the charters of succeeding reigns, 
of like the official promises of the present government of 
France, it proved little else than a mere matter of form. —The 
long and interesting reign of Henry II. exhibited little change 
with regard to the mode of exercising legislative authority. 
His struggles were with the Church, and the concurrence of the 
barons was courted principally as a counterpoise to that formi- 
dable body. He did not often trespass by unwarrantable 
levies of money, but, in other respects, the exercise of the 
legislative power appears to have resided almost exclusivel 
with him. He is said in history to have frequently convoked 
parliaments, if such a name can be applied to meetings with 
the constitution and proceedings of which we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted, and which were wholly composed of land- 
holders ; for it was not till the reign of Edward I. that deputies 
from the boroughs were admitted to a seat in the legislature. 
Mr. Jopp dwells at some length on the variations in our con- 
stitution which were introduced during the warlike reigns of 
EdwardI. and Edward III. Both those princes were absorbed in 
schemes of conquest, and found it very convenient, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining supplies, to address parliament in courteousand 
condescending language. In a subsequent passage, (p.250.) the 
author makes several observations on the management of affairs 
under Henry VIII. By this time, the influence of the Com- 
mons was greatly increased; and Wolsey, skilful and arbitrary 
as he was, deemed it expedient to exercise moderation in the 
delicate point of demanding pecuniary supplies. In quoting 
the opinion of Blackstone on several constitutional points, Mr, 
Jopp seems as little disposed to subscribe to this great authority, 
as those who, from a very different feeling, allege that he has 
not gone far enough in the assertion of popular rights: while 
he refers to the testimony of Brady with a partiality which a 
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will think is merited by an historian who wrote under the 
reign and too much in the spirit of James II. On Mr. Wyvill 
and other late reformers, Mr. Jopp has no mercy; and he 
declares that their propositions would go the ‘length of over- 
turning the fabric of the constitution : 


‘ If the es of representatives from the different: counties is 
altered ; if the right of election is taken away from corporation ‘and 
burgage tenures ; if it is conferred indiscriminately on all persons pay- 
ing taxes, these acts will most unquestionably be innovations ; the 
system established by the boasted wisdom of our ancestors, will be 
laid aside; the rules hitherto governing English representation will be 
annihilated, and the election of the popular branch of the Legislature, 
deposited in new hands.’ : 


In the latter part of the volume, (p. 300. ef seq.) Mr. J. 
brings his narrative to a close, and enters more largely on the 
field of disquisition. Here, we confess, we followed him with 

ater dissatisfaction than in his historical observations. In the 
latter, though evidently partial, he discovers extensive research, 
and introduces occasionally instructive remarks, such as (p. 87.) 
on the hesitation with which we should draw inferences from 
the scanty documents of a remote age; and (p. 72, 73-) on the 
too sudden nature of the changes demanded by the famous 
Magna Charta: but, in the conclusion of the volume, we la- 
ment the absence of a due impression of the incalculable benefits 
which are attendant on the enjoyment of civil liberty. Surely, 
Mr. J. cannot be aware in how many respects the preferences, 
the exemptions, and the inequalities, which still subsist amon 
us, are hurtful to the progressive prosperity of the kingdom. 
Without expatiating on the general benefits that would attend a 
reform in our representation, it is enough to point our attention 
to the selfish and pernicious character of our corn-laws. Can 
any thing be more unfavourable to the extension of our manu- 
factures, the diffusion of our commerce, or the alleviation of the 
burden of our taxes, than a deliberate scheme to enhance the 
price of provisions; and, were the people at large to influence, as 
they ought, the decision of parliament, can it be doubted that 
our ports would be opened to unrestricted supplies from abroad? 
Nothing could be more just or politic, since the price of labour 
is regulated by that of corn, and the value of landed property is 
directly dependant on that national prosperity of which a mo- 
derate price of labour constitutes a fundamental characteristic. 

As to composition, while we give Mr. Jopp the credit of 
modest and temperate language, we must refuse him a title to 
any compliment on the score of elegance. He abounds in re-~ 

etition, and frequently displays sentences that extend through 
half a page ; the style of which is farther complicated by inat- 
4 tentive 
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tentive and incorrect punctuation. Of these defects, indeed, he 
appears to be in some measure aware, and represents (preface, 
p-10.) his performance in the light of a mere sketch, ‘a com- 
prehensive constitutional history of unquestionable authority * 
being still a desideratum in our national literature.’ ™ 





Art. X. Joseph. <A religious Poem. Historical, Patriarchal, i 
and Typical, with Notes. By the Rev. Charles Lucas, A.M. 
Curate of Avebury, Wilts. 2 Vols. &vo. 
Volume. Printed for the Author, 


ULLY apprized of the objections which have been urged 
against Scripture-epics, the author of this poem endeavours 
to evade the application of them by the apparently humble 
confession that the work now before us ‘aims not at the enno- 
bling title of Epic.’ It cannot, however, with propriety be 
assigned to any other general class : but whether it be strict] 
epic or not, it is a Scripture-narrative-poem ; and the strictures 
which critics have offered on poetry manufactured out of the 
Bible will appiy in this case. Mr. Lucas, finding these un- 
lucky strictures to stand in his way, very dexterously proposes 
to ‘ leave criticism to its self-idolatry;’ in order that, of course, 
he may ‘carry all before him.” So far we shall indulge 


him as to give him the full benefit of his own statement and 
apology: 

‘ In writing upon Joseph, let it not be supposed that my object 
was to put the Bible history into blank verse ; no—I have taken the 
History of Joseph as I found it in the Book of Genesis; and the 
many remarks concerning, and allusions to, that son of Jacob in the 
scriptural writings, het my theme. 1 have collected from every 
source, as my knowledge, learning, and abilities enabled me— (here 
the great errors of the work must be); and J have endeavoured to 
mae the historical vacuum according to the data I have met with : 
my labor, therefore, hath been to make the whole (for I am not con. 
' scious of any omission) a complete History of Joseph, not individu- 
ally, for what more can the Bible require ? but complete as to the 
connective focus and its many accompanying rays; at the same time, 
correcting errors, elucidating abstruse passages, particularly harmo- 
nizing the different authentic accounts, and even having in view the 
identity between the dawn of feligion in those days, and the meri- 
dional revelation of Christianity. I speak boldly ; but let it be re. 
membered I speak of the intention, not the execution of the work.’ 


PPp- 320. in each 





It is not easy to understand what the author means when he 
says that it was not his object to put the Bible-history into 
blank-verse, in his preface to a blank-verse Bible-history. He 
has told us indeed more than is contained in the Bible, since 
he has consulted the Koran, or rather the notes on the Koran, 
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for the name of Potiphar’s wife, (Zelikah) : but his mode of am-~ 
lification and management, in order to extend the history of 


Joseph through twenty-four books, has nothing in it so original 


as he seems to imagine. 

_ When he farther observes, ‘ I have not chosen the subject for 
the sake of a poetical exhibition, but it assumes the present 
garb of language as that in which I hoped, the best way, to 
clothe my thought,’ it is fair to ask how far such an acknow- 
legement ought to shield this poetical exhibition from being 
tried by those rules which are employed in similar instances ? 
Mr. Lucas has written a long poem, and its merits as a poem 
must be discussed. In a moral view, his aim may be praise- 
worthy, in ‘having composed a family-work adapted to every 
éne’s reading, edification, and amusement, and in having eluci- 
dated the history of that worldly and spiritually great man 
Joseph, in a proper, pleasing, and useful manner ;’ yet it must 
not be forgotten that this family-work, as it is termed, is casa 
in a colossal poetic mould, which gives it an attractive form, and 
over which drapery from the Muses’ wardrobe is attempted to 
be thrown. In a word, then, it must be submitted to the ordeal 
of criticism as a poem; and we fear that the character of Mr. 
Lucas’s blank verse will not obtain for him any distinguished 
celebrity. The work thus opens: 


¢ On Jacob and his Progeny, (select 
From the twin sons of Isaac, promis’d seed 
Of Abraham, whose faith victorious 
The mighty name obtain’d him, Friend of God,) 
And chiefly thee, Joseph, prophet and prince! 
What time, the Hand Divine made Envy’s. work 
Produce the typical deliverance 
Of all the Faithful, by the Saviour, 
From dearth, soul-wasting, of idolatry, 
And deigns record the patriarchal tale,, 
Where earth-born passions yield to primal love, 
My ‘thoughts delight to dwell ; and fain essay, 
Led by Religion’s hope, and Virtue’s: zeal, 
To’ expatiate on the theme. Far, far proud lust. 
Of fame, from artifice or novelty ! 
Be mine a simple lay to harmonize, 
The strains that suit thine ear, svseet Piety !” 


For the ear of sweet piety, the strains of sweet poetry should 
be prepared, and the poet’s invocatiova for aid is directed to the 
Eternal Spirit. In a religious poem, he ought not to suggest 
an idea of his having been led by ‘fancy, fable, or fiction 2 
but a view of the arguments of some of the books is sufhicient 
to shew that the poet in ‘ this faxnily-work’ has given full play 


to his fancy, and that his prayer to be ¢ restrained and directed’ 
has 
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has been offered in vain. We copy two or three of the 
arguments : 


‘ Book I.—The Thesis stated. Invocation. ‘The Proem brings 
the Ishmaelities, &c. &c. offering their slaves to Potiphar. Abdeel, 
a descendant of Ishmael. Potiphar and Zelikah select —Zerah, 
Esau’s grandson—Joseph— Maachah, a Philistine female. _Pha- 
raoh’s mild government. Prosperity. Potiphar’s happiness. Zerah, 
a soldier. Zelikah favors Joseph. Maachah’s reasoning with her 
concerning him. Her indignant ply and intemperate behaviour. 
Potiphar and Joseph return suddenly from the country. 

‘ Book II.— Joseph and Zelikah.. Her passion for him declared. 
His answer. Joseph and Zerah. The scriptural doctrine of the elec- 
tion of Jacob, and reprobation of Esau. Zelikah’s change of beha- 
viour. Its consequences. Preparations for the celebration of an 
Egyptian festival. ‘The rise of Idolatry—Gentile, Papistical. The 
‘Temptation of Joseph. 

¢ Book I1I.—Zelikah accuses Joseph to her husband.’ His 
behaviour. Joseph condemned to the stocks. His public punish- 
ment. Memorable occurrences at the time. His resignation and 
prayer. Scriptural and typical remarks, Sudden release of Joseph, 
by a Princess of the royal blood, returning home from the Festival. 


Ramosin, keeper of the prison. His discourse with Joseph. The 
state of Joseph’s mind. 

‘¢ Book IV.—'The Chiefs of the Butlers and Bakers brought by 
Potiphar to the prison. Interview and discourse between Potiphar 
and Joseph. Potiphar discovers Zelikah’s infidelity and’ Zerah’s 
treachery. Scene between them and Maachah. Potiphar seeks 
Joseph in prison—wishes his return. Joseph’s answer. The Dreams 
of the Chiefs of the Butlers and the Bakers. The superstitious notions 
of credulity, and the suspicious nature and false conception of infi- 
delity, detected and exposed. What is Reyelation, Joseph’s in- 
terpretation of the two dreams, and its accomplishment.’— 

‘ Book VI.—Joseph still in prison. His vision. The Angel 
gives him a view of the Bottomless Pit, where he sees and questions 
Nimrod. Er. Onan. Sardonax, an Egyptian Prince, his pride, 
fate, and punishment. A view of Paradise. The occupation and 
amusement —and descriptions and explanations by the Angel. Many 
primitive Worthies mentioned. Bardif,an Egyptian pauper. Joseph 
sees his mother Rachel, and converses with Deborah, his nurse. 
suppositious view of the Day of Judgment. The great danger of 
earthly greatness. The whole applicable to the destiny of Joseph. 
He is suddenly called to attend Pharaoh.’ 


We shall also quote from the conclusion of the second book 
the passage which describes the temptation of Joseph, and the 
rage of Zelikah, (Potiphar’s wife,) on finding her. lures inef- 
fectual. A splendid dress is prepared for Zelikah, on occasion 
of a great Egyptian festival ; and all the menials are in readi- 
ness to attend their fair mistress to the gaudy spectacle: even 
‘the chariot waits:’ but Zelikah, having something else in her 
thoughts than idle pageantry, feigns ulness : | 
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——The wife of Potiphar complains 
Of faint and sickly symptoms: much she fears 
The sun’s intense and dangerous heat, and dreads 
The pressure of the multitude, excluding 
Sweet Aura’s genial breath. Full loath alone 
With vows of health and love her spouse departs. 

‘ The midday sun had past, when household cares 
Requir’d the youthful steward to attend 
Within the noble mansion. Suddenly, 
Before him Zelikah appears. How changed! 
From her so gay in gesture, look, and grace ! 
A plain white robe her person loosely folds ; 
A kerchief of like color wraps her head : 
Falt’ring in speech, in manner agitated ; 
Fled from her face the rose ; downcast her eye ; 
She now addresseth him. ‘ Nay, start not, Joseph ! 





‘?Tis Zelikah thou seest, and more than ever 


Thy Zelikah ; for thou hast made her thus! 
Oh! turn not from me, Joseph! here’s no witness 
‘To see my love, or thy ingratitude ! 
And wouldst thou kill me? sure it cannot be ! 
Am I alone to feel thy cruelty ? — 
Ah! no; thy nature’s kind and good. Come, come, 
This is my chamber ; there I’ll hear thy plea : 
There, all ishush! my curtains’ cooling shade 
Shall safely shelter us, and exclude the day ; 
There, from each prying eye, and busy tongue, 
Not e’en a whisper rou sae to hurt. 
The fame of Potiphar, thine upright mind, 
Or bring disgrace upon the God thou serv’st.”” 

¢ «| pray thee, lady, leave me !’’ Joseph saith ; 
« Thou art my master’s wife ; and every voice, 
Divine and human, thro’ these empty walls 
Now tells it in mine ear! Th’ all-searching eye 
Of Heaven’s God this moment seeth us, 
Nor closest covering, nor midnight darkness, 
Nor Death itself can hide us from his view !’? 

¢ No more availeth Reason’s sacred voice, 
Than the cool shower on /Etna’s awful head 
Allays his fires: bursts forth redoubled rage 
in Zelikah, commingling in one flame 
Each sense divine, of law, religion, self. 
«© Joseph !”” she cries, “ I think not but of thee! 
Thou art my all, if I be thine! if not, 
Eternal hatred and revenge shall sink 
Thy name, thy character ; till in one ruin 
I bury thee, and His all-boasted fame, 
Whom, thou, to serve pretending, spurnest me.”” 

« « Oh! wife of Potiphar, recall your words ! 
Recall your thoughts !”” and, fervently, his soul 
To pity sighs, ere Virtue proves its faith ; 
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« If it be needful, every worldly chance, 


Friends, profit, reputation, I resign, 

Than sin against my God !”? Struggling he tries 
To free his person from her frenzied hold ; 

Yet, firmly, clasp her hands the flowing robe, 
Staying his flight, which he perceiving, looses 
The bands that hold it. Empty in her hand 
The garment falls, and Joseph flees at once, 
Without the aid of violence. Now bursts 

Her madden’d fury —“ Fly, then, to thy God! 
But [’ll pursue.thee. This shall sink thy fame 
In endless infamy! This shall attest 

Thy baseness ! — Help ! — help !”? — With loud shrieks she 


calls, 
Unceasing ; till each female slave, dismiss’d 
By plausible pretence, is re-assembled. 

‘ Forth pours the torrent of vindictive rage ! 
Th’ alarm’d attendants, listening with surprise 
And equal horror, urge her to retire, 

Her frame exhausted: but, as blaze the flames 
Fiercer, while mould’ring falls the building down, 
Flashes her ire with virulence increas’d, 

Till the low slaves without rush in; to whom 
With indecorous anger, bold she cries — 

*¢ See! the effects of your kind master’s favor ! 
He brings an Hebrew here to mock us, puft 
With mimic pride of rule! He is your lord! 

He would be mine too! But you heard my screams, 
And then the coward fled, and dropt his cloke. 
See here ! Ye know the badge of office well. 

Go, seize the shameless wretch —this I’ll retain 
Till my dear lord come home!’’ The men retire. 

* Nowprotean passion takes the form of tears, 
Sad sighs, and lifeless faintings. Silently 
Her maids a look exchange, impressive far [more] 
Than many words, and bear her to her chamber.’ 


According to the account given of this adventure in the 
Koran, (see Chapter xii.) Zelikeh (or Rai/, as she is sometimes 
called by the Arabians,) is represented to be as violent in her 
passion for the young Hebrew, and as much enraged by her 
disappointment, as she is depicted in the Bible-narrative : but it 
tells us, moreover, that Zelikah’s story was falsified by Joseph’s 
garment being found rent behind ; and that, in her subsequent 
examination before Pharaoh, she made confession of her own 

uilt, and attested the innocence of Joseph. Nothing, however, 
is said of the Egyptian festival in either; and for this fiction, which 
is introduced in erder to give a sort of dramatic effect to the 
business,-we are indebted to Mr. Lucas, though he professes 
not to avail himself of the licences of poetry,’ and disclaims 
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all epic daring. In spite of himself, his genius soars above a 
dull ¢ family-work adapted to every one’s reading,’ and his fable 
is not always regulated by calculations of utility. It is a bold- 
ness equal to any effort of epic song to. dispatch a heavenly mes- 
senger to Joseph, while he was in pious meditation, and to 
transport him on a seraph’s wing to the upper regions of the 
air; whence he obtains, for the space of a quarter of an hour, 
(see p.164.) a clear view of heaven and of the bottomless pit. * 


‘ The Angel finish’d ; and, with greater ease 
Than flies the slighest tenant. of the air, t/ 
The disembodied soul of 'Rachel’s son / 
Arose, obedient to the Seraph’s call ; 
And, swifter than the meteor’s course or than 
The lightning-flash, pursued its heavenly guide, 
O’er royal Memphis, grand with stately towers, 
Imperia! palaces, and monuments 
August, for pleasure’s ease, or wisdom’s lore, 
For Pharach’s Queens and all the servile pomp, 
For Pharaoh’s Sages and his mystic Seers. 
And next o’er Heliopolis they flew, 
Where Temples, votive to the Sun and Moon, 
All glorious stood : the first could boast its dome 
Of solid gold, resplendent to the view, 
As ’twere another sun; the last display’d, 
With silver'radiance of reflecting light, 
A. scarce-diminish’d lustre, as the Moon, 
Bright, pallid, soften’d. While they pass along, . 
Astonish’d Joseph saw the orbs turn dark, 
Dimm’d by th’ angelic wing’s celestial ray. 
‘ Instant their flight—why should Description dwell ? . 
O’er Egypt’s cities, Ethiopia, 
Across the southern hemisphere, in line ' 
Direct, straight as the arrow’s glance 
Tho’ swifter far, unto the utmost pole 
They flew. 
« And, here, the Angel paus’d. At once; 
The Earth’s firm texture, as he waved his hand, 
Expanded to the view: and, lo! a Gulf 
Hideous and horrible ! whence issued forth 
Sulphureous flames, and every noxious blast 5 
But, ata secoi:d motion of the hand, > 
The hell-born vapor took another course. 
Nor rose, but lost within its own wide bounds : 
Now in a moment, visible to ken, 





* At Vol.i. p. 160. Joseph is directed to notice the gu/f which 
separates the ¢ Regions of the Bless’d’ from ¢ the Bottomless Abyss,’ 
and is told that this gulf is ‘a vortex of flames that sucks fell food for 
the pit :? but the meaning of this passage is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of our dense intellects. 
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And clear, e’en like th’ expanse ethereal blue, 
Appears, what baflles sight, the Dread Abyss, 
Bottomless Pit ! 
* Self-pois’d the youth ; yet still 
Grasp’d the calm Seraph’s arm, who pointed down; 
And Joseph shudd’ring saw the hapless race 
Of humankind condemn’d to penal pains, 
Assur’d effect of sin. 
‘ The Angel spake, 
“‘ Fear not, thou favor’d Israelite, but u3e 
To thy soul’s health these precious moments given. 
Are there among the sons of men, whose fame, 
Blazon’d from early age, hath reach’d thine ears, 
And would’st thou question them? If, here, their doam 
Be fix’d, create thy wish: and, at the thought, 
If so it pleaseth Him who knows all thought, 
See ! they appear. Yes; that is Nimrod, he 
The mightiest of his day.” 
‘«¢ What was thy sin ?” 
The son of Jacob ask’d. 
‘ «¢ Pride and Ambition !” 
Replied the soul, ** The Great God gave me all ; 
And I neglected Him : self-deified, 
I now exclaim — Would I had ne’er been born !’” 
‘ Question’d no more, the Spectre pass’d away. 
But, as he turn’d descending, Joseph saw 
Vast burdens fixt behind, on each of which 
Flutter’d an open scroll. The Seraph knew, 
And thus t’ his thoughts replied, ‘* Those are his sins 
For ever pressing on bios, clearly mark’d, 
That he that runs may read. Hence, while himself 
Conscience condemns, each may the justice see 
Of others’ sentence. All made manifest ! 
No more deceit or plum’d hypocrisy 
Shall try t’impose, and mask its worthlessness. 
Think’st thou, thine eye can see ’mong yonder group, 
Antediluvians they, a lessening heap ? 
True, there’s no limit to God’s endless mercy, 
Ty’d by no law; for all He doth is right : 
Yet the all-righteous punishment shall be 
Eternal, as the crime’s remotest trace !”’ ’ 


For invention, this passage has in it something Miltonic ; and 
were it not for the prosaic lines which negligence has suffered 
to prevail here, and throughout the work, we should say that 
Mr. Lucas is occasionally no very unsuccessful imitator of the 
bard of Paradise Lost. He even attempts more than Milton 
tried to effect; since, while 4e depicted only the terrestrial Para- 
dise, Mr. Lucas draws back the curtain which hides the future 
world, and affords a sight of the celestial Paradise. Under the 
guidance of the angel, Joseph is wafted toa spot from 
which Heaven opens to his view : 
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* Joseph feels virtue’s all-protective force, 
And fearless wafts along ; each element 
Of gales soft dews or solar rays bestows 
Ethereal fragrance, vivifying sweets, 
All new delights ! And now they stop. Appears 
A Region beauteous, far beyond whate’er 
Fancy can feign or even Hope imagine ! 
«¢ Joseph, extend thine hand,” the guide exclaim’d. 
He stretch’d his hand ; and found its progress stay’d. 
Th’ Angel-——‘ Behold th’ impenetrable wall, 
Thro’ which none but the Blessed-ones can pass, 
Surrounded every way, more durable, 
‘Transparent, and impervious, than e’en 
Idea can conceive of purest gold, 
Crystal, or adamant. -O Son of man! 
Thou canst not mete this theme! Description fails 
If I, exemplifying sacred things, 
Attempt by mundane references to shew 
Similitude: Aye, all of Earth and Heaven, 
Material, animate, no likeness holds, 
More than the weakest taper’s light compar’d 
To yon meridian Sun, altho’ to thee 
I temper’d not his rays. Remember, youth, 
Criterion none is found for thee to judge 
Of aught thou seest or hear’st.””_ ‘The Angel pass’d 
'The sacred barrier, as thro’ the waves 
Their native tenants glide ; soon lost to sight ; 
Quickly return’d ; and spake, “ ‘Thy view is clear’d. 
xtend thine eyes, and tell me what thou seest ?” 
¢ Glad Joseph answer’d, “* T behold mankind 
Employ’d in recreations numberless, 
To me so new and wondrous, I need terms 
To aid expression. Some I see, in groups, 
And some in pleasing converse friend with friend, 
But—how can I express my joy, surprise— 
Each form, distinguish’d not by sex or age, 
Appears in matchless beauty, far beyond | 
All knowledge and conception !' and each face 
Beams with delight and happiness! I seem 
To read their hearts, and I can trace no sign 
Of apprehension, fear, alarm, or doubt, 
Much less of grief or agitating passion. 
Whate’er the mighty * sic these enjoy, 
—Of which, oh! I’ve no means to judge—lI see 
Their minds conviction feel, that all will be 
As infinite, as full of joy and glory !” 
¢ With rapture glow’d his soul. The guide divine 
Smiling ineffable, replied, * It is 
The Blessed Spirit, essence of all truth, 
That gives thee this assurance, earnest faith 
From confidence in God, as if the things 
Believ’d were plain and palpable to sense.”? ” 
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These views of Heaven and Hell may be deemed riot unsuit- 
able to the Epopea, since Homer and Virgil have indulged 
themselves in conjectures relative to the state of departed 
souls: but a Christian divine, in a poem professedly religi- 
ous, ought not to have been guilty of a doctrinal anachronism 
which confounds the patriarchal with the gospel-dispensation. 
The book of Genesis affords no intimation of a future State ; 
while it is the grand characteristic of the New Testament that it 
‘‘ brings immortality to light.” Howsoever, therefore, these ad- 
ditions to the history of Joseph, with other anachronisms, ma 
display the genius of Mr. Lucas, they cannot be considered as 
judicious interpolations. ‘To make the angel (see Vol. i. p-156.) 
quote a passage from the apostle Paul is a /icentia poetica which 
cannot be allowed. In short, we do not perceive the beauty of 
putting texts of Scripture, Agar’s prayer, and even the 
Ten Commandments, (Vol. 11. p. 327.) into blank verse. 

Joseph, on obtaining the favour of Pharaoh, is not only pro- 
moted.to the highest honours, but is recommended to sweeten 
life by marriage; and, as the Regent makes his tour through 
Egypt in order to ascertain the produce of the country, he meets 
the lovely Asenath, daughter of Potipherah, Prince of Helio- 
polis, with whom he falls in love. At a subsequent interview, 
the courtship takes place, and successfully terminates. — With 
the apostrophe to Wedded Love, from the beginning of the 
eleventh book, we shall close our extracts: 


‘ Hail, Wedded Love! thou bond divine, with life’ 
Coequal ! like th’ almighty gift, (sure test 
Discriminating ’twixt the humankind, 

And every other animal existin 

O’er the wide face of this terrestrial globe, ) 

Blest Reason, who the native barrier 

Of instinct overleaps, and towers in strength 

‘Towards endless regions of futurity : 

Like Reason, Wedded Love, to all, but man, 

Unknown, incomprehensible ! God spake 

The word: and Nature for superior aid, 

Till Reason at thy birth presided, paused. 

¢ Hail, Wedded Love! whose origin attests 

Th’ ambrosial seat of bliss and innocence ! 

Hail, Wedded Love! thou union of all joy ! 

By thee, each blessing’s multiply’d ; by thee, 
| Each evil is diminish’d! Thou connect’st 

r¢@ All kindred bands ; and, where thou art not found, 
The filial and parental ties fall off, 
Their vigor lost, their efficacy fled ! 
¢ So Fancy fabled genuine Virtue’s zone, 

The mystic cestus, by whose magic folds 

Were proved the daughters of pure chastity : 

Ner beauty, youth, and every grace combined, 
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Where Modesty is not, can fix the hold ; 
But where she is, the simplest effort thrives, 
The girdle closes, and the clasp is sure. 

‘ Hail, Wedded Love ! as erst, in pristine age, 
The patriarch Isaac and Rebecca saw ! 
And like as now invites the theme of praise, 
While Pharaoh smiles, and Egypt’s realms rejoice, 
And the great God of Heaven His blessing sheds 
On Jacob’s son and beauteous Asenath ! 
Oh, earthly happiness, beyond all price ! 
More rare and precious, than the boasted ores 
Of silver and of gold, than costliest gems, 
Than worldly honors, titles, glory, praise ! ? 
I’ve mark’d thine entrance ’neath the thatched roof, 
And seen the cot become a Paradise ! 
And I’ve beheld thine inauspicious flight, 
Indignant from the Palace! What avail 
Its myriads of boasts, rich with each gift 
Of art and nature! all, at once, away 
The potent influence and mighty charms 
Vanish ! and leave a dreary wilderness, 
Where Circe’s beastly shapes insatiate prowl 
By passion guided, tantalizing vice 
Endless-pursuing ; vain and foolish hope! 
What magic pleasure shall create the zest, 
That Happiness bestows on mutual Love, 
Sanction’d by Nature’s voice, and Reason’s law ?” 


Mr. Lucas is so animated with this subject, that we may fairly 
conclude he is one of those who enjoy the sweets of matrimony; 
and, particularly in an age like the present, the view which he 
has offered of the holy state is calculated to produce a good 
effect. ‘Throughout, his poem is moral, and addressed to the 
best feelings of the heart: but it is to be lamented that its merit 
will not stand so high ina court of criticism as it must In a court 
of ethics. Much, therefore, as we are inclined to allow praise 
to Mr. Lucas on the score of classic adaptation, creative fancy, 
amplification, and episode, we are obliged to confess that his 
work is not exempt from the usual faults of Scripture-epics, 
that his verge is often negligent and prosaic, and that he in- 
dulges himself in the use of words which are not sanctioned 
by authority. — On his typical references, we make no other 
comment than that the poem would have been better without 


them. 
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Art. XI. De PAllemague; par Mad. la Baronne de Stazl Molstein. 
Paris. 1810. On Germany, by the Baroness‘of Stael Holstein. 


3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 360» in each. 11.163. Boards. Reprinted for 
Murray, London. 1813. * 


(Cj teuane is naturally the heart of Europe; and her language 

instructs thirty millions of men, comprehended south and 
north between the Alps and the Baltic, east and west between the 
Weichsel andthe Rhine. Never thoroughly consolidated under 
an aristocratic constitution which left too much independence to 
the subordinate princes, the country was finally rent in twain 
by the adverse influence of the Reformation; and the eagle 
with two heads has never been able to soar, for want of know- 
ing which head to obey. 

So great a mass of literary information of all kinds habitually 
circulates among the Germans, that the people grow ambitious 
of applying it to the elevation of their social condition, and to 
the amendment of their public institutions. If an ‘elector of 
Hanover or Brandenburg, or if a Crown-prince of Sweden or 
of Denmark, or if a King of Holland or of Saxony, were to 
offer a protected and political hospitality to delegates of the Ger- 
man people, assembling to connect in lasting union the imperial 
cities and sovereign counties of the north, such monarch might 
easily become not only the titled but the practical and here- 
ditary emperor of the entire district north of the Danube. 
Opinions the most unrestrained have burnt into quick-lime the 
inner portions of the people; a slight addition of water would 
now heat the whole to effervescence, and provide for the sta- 
tuary’s mould a plastic but soon stiffening mortar. 

On this account, Germany at present is the most important 
topic of contemplation for the statesman, and the most interest- 
ing for the philosopher; and on its re-union, or subdivision, de- 
pends the destiny of Europe. .. Parcelled among Hollanders, 
Hanoverians, Danes, and Prussians, the north of Germany 
will be too feeble to defend its own independence; and two 
of its divisions will necessarily listen to French councils, If 
consolidated into one mass, amalgamated already by literature, 
easily combined by representation, and willingly inspired by 
the philosophic priesthood of those new and bold reformers 
who have established themselves in the universities and 
churches of Saxony and Prussia, — such a free people, stretch- 
ing from the Rhine to the Weichsel, could defend unaided their 
own territory, would take off the shoulders of Great Britain 
the perpetual burden of warfare for the independence of Europe, 





* An English translation is also published, in the same form and 
at the same price: but we have not seen it. 
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and would soon compete with France for the banks of the 
Rhine, by offering to those who dwell on them a purer legis- 
lation. | 

In the mythology of the antient Persians, the Supreme Intelli- 
gence is described as occasionally sending forth benevolent 
angels to roam about the earth, who ply their wandering wings 
and examine the homes of men. From the report which they 
bring back to the throne of light, depends the doom that is 
allotted by the lord of destiny to entire nations. On rustling 
pinion, such a spirit now approaches to furnish the account of a 
benignant mission, — a messenger of instruction in a woman’s 
form. 

No gallantry to the sex, no tolerance of taste, no hospitality 
for the stranger, can be requisite to prompt an enthusiastic 
applause of the writings of Madame de Stael. In our xxiid 
Volume, N,S. p.582., we analyzed her Influence of the Passions, 
in our livth Volume, p,152., her Corinna, and in our Ixviiith Vo- 
lume, p. 449.) her Essay on Literature. The present work on 
Germany displays a maturer judgment and an unfaded fancy. 
Skilled as she is in knowing where to look and where to over- 
look, her observations are exhibited with scenic brilliancy : 
the colouring is every where vivid, the selection of circum- 
stances truly characteristic, and the attention is never invited to 
frivolous objects nor confused among too many attractive 
topics. Her pen moves with the grace of conversation, and 
with the precision of tutored eloquence. 

As yet, however, we have read through only the first part, 
wich we are told is the best, —only the 200 pages which relate 
to the face of the country in Germany, and to the manners 
of the people. It is in this division of the book, especially, that 
the fair author displays herself; elsewhere, she is erecting 
altars to others. We cannot wonder that it has obtained a 
preference of effect. After having contemplated the vestibule 
of Agrippa, even the Pantheon may appear unadorned. 

‘The preface relates that the original impression of this work 
was destroyed by the Heutenant de police at Paris, General Savary, _ 
now Duke of Rovigo. Previous censors had examined the 
manuscript, and had struck out some reflections which seemed 
to be susceptible of personal application or interpretation: but 
this military reviewer was not contented with the suppression 
of allusions, which were more frequently imaginary than 
pointed ; he caused the entire edition to be bruised in the 
paper-miil, and converted into pasteboard. In the British 
edition before us, the passages suppressed by the Parisian 
censors are restored, and distinguished by inverted commas : 
they are not stinging enough to account for such affectation of 
irritability. | ! 
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General Observations precede the first section. The 
European nations are classed under the three grand divisions of 
Latin, Gothic, and Slavonian; and it is justly observed that 
certain features of civilization, inherited from the Romans, are 
common to the Italian, Spanish, and French nations, while 
certain other features of domestic habit and political institution 
are common to the German, Scandinavian, and English nations. 
The Slavonians have not yet any literature; their Asiatic 
tendency is not evolved. Each of these national families is 
advised to adhere to its original tendency ; the southern tribes 
to pursue a classical and the northern tribes a Gothic idea of 
perfection, in manners, literature, and art. Let each seek in 
its own history the topics, and in its own religion the orna- 
ments, of epic, or dramatic, or picturesque exertion. 

Chapter I. describes the Aspect of Germany. Gothic monu- 
ments are the only remarkable remains in its cities: but almost 
every where is found an antiquarian museun}, in which suits of 
armour, and other utensils of the age of chivalry, are preserved 
and exhibited ; in which wooden statues of knights coloured 
to the life, and clad in real coats of mail, are the leading ob- 
jects of curiosity. ‘These arsenals of antient weapons have a 
popular interest, and facilitate the understanding of history. 

The second chapter treats of the Manners and Character of 
the Germans, and divides them into the two grand classes of 
Austrian or Catholic Germans, and Prussian or Protestant 
Germans. In the north, and along the Elbe, the Protestant 
spirit prevails; in the south, and along the Danube, the Ca- 
tholic. The sluggishness, the contemplative character, and the 
musical passion of the Germans, are common to both divisions. 

Chapter III. treats of the Women. 


‘ The German women,’ says’ the author, p. 37., ‘ have a charm 
eculiar to themselves, an affecting tone of voice, fair hair, and a 
brilliant complexion. They are modest, but less timid than the English 
women: they seem not so frequently to have met with men superior 
to themselves, and they have also less to fear from the severity of 
public criticism. They seek to please by sensibility, and by in- 
teresting the imagination ; the dialect of poetry and of the fine arts 
is on their tongues ; and they coquet with enthusiasm, as in France 
with archness. The perfect good nature, which distinguishes the 
German character, renders love less dangerous to the happiness of the 
sex ; and perhaps they indulge this sentiment the more readily 
because either disdain or infidelity is little to be dreaded. 

‘ Love is a religious duty in Germany, but it is a poetical religion 
which too readily tolerates whatever sensibility can excuse. It must 
not be denied that the great facility of divorce in Protestant Germany 
has shaken the sanctity of matrimony. People change husbands and 
wives as if they were arranging the incidents of a drama; the 
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habitual temper of the men and women mingles no bitterness with 
these easy ruptures; and, as among the Germans more imagination 
than real passion always prevails, the oddest events happen with a 
singular tranquillity. By such incidents, however, morals recede from 
purity, and characters from dignity ; and the spirit of paradox is en- 
couraged to proclaim sophisms against the most sacred institutions, 
until all that remains of rectitude seems itself disorderly.’ 

The fourth chapter treats on the Influence of the Spirit of 
Chivalry on Love and Honor. Our age of chivalry answers to 
the heroic times of the antients; Bo our writers of fiction 
should seek in them analogous themes. Of this the German 
poets are aware ; and their minuesizger, or minstrels, are always 
inspired by patriotism, or religion. ‘The crusades united the 
gentlemen of all countries, and converted the spirit of chivalry 
into a sort of European patriotism, which favoured every where ) 
the church and the aristocracy, and thus established the feudal 
system. Insensibly, the church separated from the aristocracy, 
and re-attached itself to the regal order. In France, under 
Cardinal Richelieu, this revolution was accomplished, or rather 
consummated ; and the nobility, from an independent order, 
became courtiers. In Germany, however, as soon as the church 
was beginning to marslal round the imperial power, and to 
desert the subordinate princes, the nobility encouraged a Pro- 
testant reform, and propped their own independence on the 
spoils of the church. Hence the duration of the feudal system 
in Germany. ‘To the spirit of chivalry, as an European 
passion, has succeeded, in the opinion of Madame de Staél, the 
pursuit of political liberty. It is become the sacred fire, the 
concealed but unextinguished object of worship in every 
respectable household : it is the loud wish of the poet, and the 
secret purpose of the hero. ‘¢ Nothing great,’ says the author 
in the concluding sentence of this chapter, ¢ will henceforth be 
done in Germany, but through that liberal impulse which has 
taken the place of chivalry in Europe.’ 

In the fifth chapter is described South Germany in 
general ; and the sixth chapter, which was written in'1808, is 
devoted to Austria in particular. It is full of acute observation 
exquisitely expressed. We tremble in attempting to translate. 








‘In Austria there are many excellent things, but few excellent 
men ; it answers little purpose there to surpass another; since that 
superiority does not produce envy, but neglect, as if in order to dis- 
courage intrusion on rank. Ambition perseveringly trudges on in 
the road to place: but genius docs not meet with refreshment soon 
enough to keep up its speed. Genius, in the midst of society, 1s a 
gnawing pain, an inward fever, against which we should seek reme- 
dies as fot a disease, did not glory atone for its sufferings. 

¢In Austria, and in the rest of Germany, all pleading is conducted 
in writing, not aluud. ‘The preachers are attended because — 
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observances are in vogue: byt they do not attract by their eloquence, 
Plays are neglected, especially tragedies. The administration is con- 
ducted with great prudence and justice: but so much method pre- 
vails in every thing, that we hardly discover the influence of man. 
Affairs are managed according to a certain order of numbers, which 
nothing deranges; the rules are invariable which bestow precedence ; 
and every thing passes in profound silence, a silence not the effect of 
terror ; for what can excite fear in a country in which the virtues of 
the monarch corroborate the equitable habits of the courts ?— but 
the effect of that profound repose of soul which would take no in- 
terest in verbiage. The business of existence goes on by clock. 
work, which is neither stopped nor hurried by crime or by genius, 
by intolerance or by enthusiasm, by selfish passions or by heroism, 
During the last century, the. Austrian cabinet passed for cunning, 
which is not much in the German character, and was pouty 
, that alternation of ambition and weakness which is so frequently mis- 
taken for profound policy. History almost always attributes both 
to individuals and to governments more combinations of consequences 
than were contemplated.’ 


Chapter VII. describes Vienna, or, as the Germans eall it, 
Wien; its Prater, or public walk, is the chief object of attrac- 
tion. ‘The eighth sketches the face of society there, which is 
politely but satirically taken off. The ninth censures the imi- 
tators of the French, and prefers a native to a copied manner. 
‘Che tenth and eleventh chapters treat of the prominent cha- 
racter of German conversation ; and the twelfth examines the 
German language. Here terminates the description of Catholic 
or Austrian Germany. : 

Perhaps Madame de Staél is rather too fond of generalizing, 
of expressing in abstract terms the collective impression of re- 
peated phznomena, and of moralizing when she might depict. 
‘This perpetual substitution of her own inferences, for those 
which the reader would have drawn from the same facts, trans- 
mits indeed the impressions of a superior mind, but not always 
accompanied with a conviction of their justice, of their being 
founded on adequate observation. By throwing into the form 
of narrative those incidents which led to the reflections, the 
fancy would have been more agreeably occupied and the judg- 
ment more steadily convinced.—Monuments of atchitecture are 
passed by with inattention. Is Gothic art too barbarous for 
the contemplation of a Parisian critic? With Madame de 
Staél’s system, she ought to have considered Gothic architec: 
ture, like romantic poetry and the Christian religion, as native 
or congenerous tastes of the modern European, which it becomes 
him to refine and not to reject. Was Gothic architecture 
modelled on that of the temple of Jerusalem? Do we still 
see in it the pointed, or palm-tree, arches, and the roof of net- 
work, and the pomegranate capitals, and the cherubic caryatids, 
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which are described in the Bible? Was it not moreover first 
imitated in the tabernacles of the pristine Christians, then on the 
grand scale at Constantinople by the establishers of Christianity, 
then handed over to Ravenna, and made at length fashionable 
in the European north by the Gothic king Theodoric ? And is 
an antient architecture, at once the cradle of our faith and the 
mausoleum of our works, to be held in doubtful estimation ? 
Who could bear to see the remains of Godfrey of Bouillon 
deposited in a temple of the Grecian style? Give their Pan- 
theon to the polytheists: but, where loyalty, religion, and 
nobility, were passions of the Heart, let it moulder in a Gothic 
aile, surrounded by badges of every reminiscence to which it 
clung. | 


[To be continued.) Tay. 3’ 
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Art. XII. An Appeal to the Imperial Parliament, upon the Claims 
of the ceded Colony of Trinidad, to be governed by a Legislature and 

. Judicature founded on Principles sanctioned by Colonial Precedents 
and long Usage: with Observations thereon, intimately connected 
with the Political and Civil Interests of all the British West-India 
Colonies. By John Sanderson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
pp. 260. 78. 6d. sewed. Richardson. 1812. 


tT has been often advanced, as an argument that the com- 
mencement of the French war was involuntary on the part 

of Mr. Pitt, that a dereliction of peace was adverse to his 
favourite schemes for national improvement; and, could he have 
foreseen one-tenth part of the mischiefs that were destined to 
arise from our twenty years’ contest, he would probably have 
preferred the alternative of a resignation to the self-reproach of 
lending the sanction of his authority to so destructive a course 
of hostility. Among the innumerable evils attendant on the 
absorption of the time and attention of ministers in military 
affairs, we are obliged to reckon the neglected and distressed 
state of the island of Trinidad. Sixteen years have now 
elapsed since its conquest, and to the present day they have 
not determined whether it shall be governed by British or 
Spanish law: although this long period has been passed in an 
anxious expectation on the part of the colonists, that their un- 
certainty would at some time be terminated. Mr. Sanderson is 
commissioned, we understand, to plead for the introduction of 
British Jaw into this much injured settlement ; and, by way of 
making the case more easily understood, he has taken the course 
of printing a statement of the claims in question. His-pamphlet, 
dry and diffuse as it is, seems to us of sufficient interest to be 


jntitled to an exposition in the form of an abstract: from 
which 
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which our readerswill perceive the unfortunate succession of the 
temporary expedients that have been hitherto adopted for the 
administration of justice in Trinidad, and be enabled to form 
a conjecture as to the cause of the extraordinary delay on the 
part of our government. 

Before the conquest of Trinidad, it was the practice in that 
colony to carry appeals to the high tribunal called the Royal 
“¢ Audiengia” at Caraccas; and the vicinity of this court, with 
the familiarity of the Spanish lawyers with the different com- 
pilations of laws in force throughout Spanish America, supplied, 
in some measure the serious inconveniences arising from the 
want of an adequate tribunal in the island. ‘Trinidad possessed 
no regular Judge, the governor ofliciating in that capacity, with 
the aid of an assessor, a civil lawyer of approved knowlege; to 
whose interpretation of the colonial code the governor was 
bound to adhere, unless he chose to take the responsibility on 
himself. The separation of Trinidad from Spain, however, 
deprived it of the appeal to Caraccas, and produced a complete 
anomaly in the administration of justice. Our first step was 
to appoint, in 1797, a chief Judge; who was empowered to 
proceed, in all causes, without an assessor, and instructed to 
abridge, as much as he could, the shameful expence and dela 
which had hitherto attached to law-proceedings. Indeed, 
of all West-India settlements, Trinidad was most in want of 
an expeditious administration of justice, as it had been for 
some time a place of emigration for fraudulent debtors, and 
even for fugitive slaves from our own colonies. Still, as our 
Judge was restricted to Spanish law, his personal wish was not 
sufficient to accelerate the administration of justice. Its tard 
progress was first experienced by those British merchants who 
had been too free in their advances, and desired to recall a part 
of them: but they found it necessary to incur one delay after 
another, in a stage of a cause in which an English suit at com- 
mon law would generally be terminated. After having gone 
so far as to obtain a return on a writ of execution, it is neces- 
sary, in Spanish law, to issue three public notices, and to allow 
a month to pass before farther proceedings. In other cases, when 
a plaintiff is flattering himself with the prospect of a successful 
termination of his labours, a third party. may come forwards and 
put in a plea of prior interest ; which, though eventually un- 
successful, may procure for the defendant a farther delay of 
one or two years. Again, when opposition is at an end, the 
Spanish law prohibits the sale of a debtor’s property, other- 
wise than under conditions which have often the effect of 
compelling the plaintiff to take possession of the property 
against his will, In such circumstances, law-proceedings an- 
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swer scarcely any other purpose than that of establishing 4 
claim. 

The discovery of these endless delays in the recall of money 
had soon the effect of cooling the ardour of the home-merchant 
in making loans to planters, and: the progress of the colony 
was in consequence much retarded: but nothing was done to 
remedy the evil until the cession of Trinidad by the peace of 
Amiens. ~ At that epoch, a Cabildo, or council of a few lead- 
ing persons, was appointed, with whom the Governor was 
‘* required to consult and advise,” but with leave to act con- 
trary to their opinion when he thought fit, and even to ehunge 
the members on assigning cause to ministers at home. Next 
came the plan of putting the government of the island in com- 
mission, by the joint nomination of three officers, Colonel 
Fullarton, Colonel Picton, and Sir Samuel Hood; a measure 
which was productive, as is well known, of the most unfortu- 
nate divisions. This was a lesson to ministers to avoid sepa- 
rating the military from the civil authority; and both were 
accordingly combined in the next governor, Major-General 
Hislop, whose mild and judicious administration tended greatly 
to tranquillize the colony. With regard to the distribution of 
justice, a court called the ‘* Consulado” (a kind of commer- 
cial court) now came into operation, and professed to pass des 
cisions by the rules of equity ; which is little else than a de- 
claration to practice without amyrule. ‘The want of the superior 
tribunal of Caraccas was now again felt; and Governor Hislop, 
finding much opposition to the * Consulado,” resorted to the 
plan of 1797, and renewed the appointment of a single judge. 
It was at this time, (1806,) that law-proceedings were first 
conducted in the English language, and by English lawyers: 
but the decisions still continued without fixed principles, and 
the power of appealing to the Cabildo or council of the island 
was ridiculous, because that body possessed very little legal 
knowlege. Still there were persons, (and among them the 
attorney-general of the,island, Mr. Gloster,) who, from what- 


- ever motive, were so enamoured of existing institutions as to 


oppose the public wish for a representative assembly on the 
plan of our other colonies; and to recommend the imposition 
of taxes by persons not elected a people. So strange a course 
called forth a strong petition from the majority of the inha- 
bitants, for the introduction of English law. 

Government now determined to steer a middle course, by 
establishing a tribunal in ‘l'rinidad with the authority of the royal 
«¢ Audiencia” of Caraccas; and Mr. George Smith, a Judge 
already known in the Windward islands, was appointed to act 
under the new commission. He was directed to regulate es 
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self by the Spanish law: but the combination of various powers 
in his person opened a prospect of terminating the miserable 
delays hitherto experienced ; and an appeal to our Privy- 
council was allowed in cases involving sums above sool. 
Mr. Smith entered on office in May 1809, and made great 
progress in clearing the arrears of court: but, unfortunately, 
disputes ere long arose between him and the Cabildo. His 
decisions, likewise, with regard to priority of mortgages and 
other points of law between debtor and creditor, were in some 
cases grounded on edicts that were accounted obsolete, and 
were productive of considerable alarm. By way of giving addi- 
tional authority to decisions founded on Spanish law, Mr. Smith 
invited a legal assistant from Caraccas, whom he appointed to 
the office of *¢ relator” in his court. ‘T'he Cabildo then obtained 
a similar assistant, and employed him under the name of * as- 
sessor;” and, some time afterward, having come to open variance 
with Mr. Smith, they persuaded Governor Hislop to send the 
“ relator” off the island on a plea of political disaffection. 
Mr. Smith was not long behind his antagonists in findin 
‘grounds for the suspension of the ‘ assessor ;” so that both 
parties were deprived of the aid of their Spanish coadjutors. 
‘The Governor and Cabildo now proceeded to take the decisive 
step of limiting Mr. Smith’s functions to appeal-cases ; when 
that gentleman, disdaining to submit to this restricted jurisdic- 
tion, left the island, and returned, nearly two years ago, to 
London. 

Among the several claims preferred during this unsettled 
state of things in Trinidad, none excited more surprise than 
one on the part of the coloured people. The population 
of the island stands thus: — Whites, 2617.— Free people of 
colour, 7043.——Slaves, male and female, 21,143. — Native 
Indians, 1716. — The governor, having called on the coloured 
applicants to specify the objects of their wish, received in 
answer a declaration in the following terms: 3 


“ Port of Spain, 7th July, 1810. 
«© The persons of colour charged with expressing to his Excellency 
the sentiments of that body, have the honour to say, in answer to 
our note, that their object (at this moment when a new system of 
ies are framing for the government of the colony) is to implore the 
consideration of their sovereign towards the general interests of his 
coloured subjects, with a view to such a moderate and consistent 
plan of improvement in their condition, as it may appear suscep- 
tible of. 
«© As they have always considered that any specific claims, or pre- 
tensions, on their part, would be highly unbecoming, they have never 
‘entertained or encduraged any discussion on such a subject.” 
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The answer of government, to the applications from thé 
white inhabitants of Trinidad for the introduction of a repre- 
sentative assembly, contained a pointed reference to the number 
and the claims of the coloured people. ‘ In our other 
islands,” said Lord Liverpool, (in a letter of 27th Nov. 1810,) 
“‘ the whites form the great majority of free colonists ; and the 
people of colour are reconciled to the want of participation in 
political mghts. But in Trinidad the latter constitute the ma- 
jority, and would be dissatisfied with an exclusion of that 
nature.” — Mr. Sanderson sees little force in this objection, 
and entertains as little apprehension from the claims of the 
coloured people : but he has no objection to grant to those who 
possess a specific property the privilege of voting in the election 
of members of assembly. Such a concession, he thinks, would 
greatly cement the union between the coloured population and 
their white neighbours. 

Anéother objection to the introduction of a representative as- 
sembly in ‘l'rinidad arises from the mixed character of its white 
population. * It consists,” says Lord Liverpool, * of a mixture 
of all nations, the greater part of whom must be wholly igno- 
rant of the British constitution, and unaccustomed to any frame 
of government which bears any analogy to it.” This argument, 
observes Mr. Sanderson, (p. 139.) might have been urged with 
equal propriety in a variety of other cases. The Dutch and 
Danish West-India settlements have been colonized by “ a 
mixture of people of all nations ;” yet each of these countries 
has found it expedient to govern its colonies by its own laws. 
Moreover, the British population in Trinidad has now a decided 
majority, being nearly equal to that of the French and the 
Spaniards together. Of the three nations, the Spaniards have 
the least title to a preference with regard to a system of 
law, their numbers being lower than those of the French. 

The third objection urged by Lord Liverpool comes before 
us under very suspicious circumstances. ‘* The abolition of 
the slave trade,” says his Lordship, ‘* imposes on government 
the necessity of keeping within itself every power which may 
be material for rendering this measure effectual. Neither the 
crown nor parliament should be oa to the embarrassments 
which might perhaps arise from the conflicting views of the 
Imperial parliament and of a subordinate legislature. It is 
essential for this purpose that ina new colony the crown should 
not divest itself of its power of legislation.” Enough, we be- 
lieve, is conveyed in these words to satisfy most persons as to 
the real cause of the pertinacity of ministers in refusing British 
laws to Trinidad. ‘This tender care for the abolition of the 
slave-trade is something new in the history of our cabinet, and 
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sounds wondrously like Bonaparte’s sollicitude for ‘the honour 
of sovereigns, the comfort of families, and the interests of reli- 
gion.” It is perfectly known that our island-assemblies are 
subject to parliament in every thing except the imposition of 
local taxes. "Why, then, should any greater apprehension be 
entertained from the subordinate legislature of Trinidad, than 
from that of any other island? As to a want of negroes, 
St. Vincent’s, Tobago, and Jamaica are all possessed of large 
tracts of uncultivated soil: but the inhabitants of these islands 
have learned, like the inhabitants of Trinidad, to qualify their 
impatience for additional negroes. These negroes, they find, 
must be bought; and the price of sugar has not been such 
as to enable them to make the purchase. 

It happens, singularly enough, that the mode of levying taxes 
in 'l'rinidad is unsupported by any law-authority, either British 
or Spanish; and that the business of the island-government 
must be greatly impeded by such a want is a fact which has been 
long ago oflicially represented to our ministers, To supply 

. this deficiency by the arbitrary assumption of a right in the 
crown to impose taxes is to revive the odious subject of dispute 
between us and our North American colonies; and any right 
of that kind, which might be pretended in the case of Trinidad, 
before its definitive annexation to the British empire, must be 
considered as terminated by the peace of Amiens, which incor- 
porated it with our colonies at large. ‘To judge from appear- 
ances, we are likely to add, at the next Peace, considerably to 
our stock of colonies ; and it will be new in the history of our 

‘4 Keonstitution to find so remarkable a difference between one 
class of settlements and another. Sixteen years (as we have 
already stated) have now elapsed since Trinidad has been 
without a regular judicature, and since the power of the Go. 
vernor has had any other check than that of a council of advisers! 
What are the public to infer from such delay, except that 
ministers do not choose to give the island the benefit of British 
law, lest this change should encourage the expectation of 
obtaining a representative assembly ?— an assembly under 
which, as we have lately seen in the case of Jamaica, they could 
not treat the colony altogether as they pleased. 

Mr. Sanderson concludes by proposing (p. 206.) a mode of ad- 
ministering justice provisionally in Trinidad, during the interval 
requisite for accomplishing the introduction of a definitive 
system ; and he subjoins an appendix explanatory of the many 
improveable qualities of the island, with a view to cultivation 
and commerce. A canal, it is said, (appendix, p.4.) might be 
cut through the centre of the island, at little expence, and with 
a certainty of great advantage: while much assistance, in the 
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way of labour, might be reaped (p.14:) from the encourage- 


ment of Peons, or emigrants from the Spanish main. ‘These 


_are a class of free labourers who are accustomed to the climate, 


are satisfied with the plainest diet, and are a hardy race, 
fitted to perform much of the rough work which is necessary 
for the improvement of a new colony. Were the interior of 
Trinidad brought into cultivation, it might become (appendix, 
p- 16.) a kind of provision-plantation for our other islands. 


‘The motive of government, in directing the conquest of it, was 


probably to gain an approach to the markets of Spanish America; 


‘and, though we have now learned to estimate them somewhat 
‘more moderately than in former years, the possession of this 


island presents advantages of a solid character, which a judicious 
plan of governing would soon develope. 

We cannot praise Mr. Sanderson on his merits as an author. 
He pays so little attention to arrangement, that not a division 
or chapter-title occurs in the whole pamphlet. His style, also, 
is surprisingly prolix ; and, in recapitulating legal arguments 
and authorities, he has no mercy on the attention of his readers. 
He has thus extended to 260 pages a publication which might 
have been comprised in half the space : or, if he were inflexible 
as to parting with his professional illustrations, it would have 
been a great relief to the reader if he had consigned them 
collectively to the end of the tract, and been contented in the 
text with references to them as vouchers for his reasoning. 

A former publication on the subject of ‘Trinidad was noticed 
in our Review, Vol. lxvu. N.S. p. 209. (Feb. 1812.) - 
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MONTHLY CATALOGU EE, 
For DECEMBER, 1813. 


FOLITICS. 


Art.13. <4 Letter on the Conduct and Situation of Denmark, from a 
Dane to an Englishman, written the 30th of May 1813.  8vo. 
pp- 48. Richardson. . 

The writer of this letter professes to speak the sentiments of a 
private individual, and to be wholly unconnected with the. Danish go- 
vernment; but his readers will probably view him ina different ca- 
pacity, and will scarcely imagine that a private gentleman would take 
so much pains, or procure access to so much official information, 
without a more direct object than that which is here acknowleged. 
The author begins with an emphatic picture of the misfortunes of 
war, even when undertaken with fair prospects of success. Many 

ears ago, when the Danish ship-owners came to their minister, 

Count Bernstorff, to complain of the seizures eemaed ie 
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English cruizers, and intreated him to assume a bolder tone, his aie 
swer was, “ If you want war, I can give it you to-day: but I cannot 
give you peace to-morrow.”’ A similar feeling prevented the Danish 
cabinet from taking a part in the successive coalitions agai 
France; and, at the time when circumstances were likely to 
tempt her from a-continuance in such forbearance, she was deterred 
{says this rons by the evident want of concert among the 
greater powers. Indeed, her interference would have been of little 
avail, the errors of Austria and Prussia being at that time so extras 
ordinary that the tide of events, measured on a large scale, would 
unavoidably have been the same. Moreover, it is here maintained 
that, when the English cabinet determined on the capture of the 
Danish navy, the Danes had taken a firm resolution to make a stre- 
nuous effort for the maintenance of its independence against France 5 
and much pains are exerted to shew that the charge brought forwards 
in a late official pamphlet of the Swedish government, viz. that the 
Danes were instrumental in overthrowing the unfortunate Schill, ‘is 
unfounded. At no time, the letter-writer says, did the Danes omit 
to exert themselves to the utmost in support of the -independence 
of their limited territory ; and it is a remarkable fact that they alone, 
of all the nations within the reach of the compulsion of Bonaparte, 
sent no auxiliaries to the invasion of Russia. . 

The remainder of the pamphlet is occupied with a declaration of 
the readiness of Denmark to treat with the allies in the last spring, 
and with expressing regret that they sanctioned the cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden. We are now, says the author, in a situation that is 
not of our own chusing, and what we suffer in our hearts is not the 
least part of our unhappiness. — The letter is, on the whole, written 
with fairness, and will make every considerate reader anxious to hear 
that the arrangements of the allies have been such as to grant peace 
to Denmark, on terms proportioned rather to the secret wishes of the 
nation, and of the government, than to the hostile course which re- 
cent events have obliged them to hold. No part of our national 
conduct is so questionable as the seizure of the Danish navy; and, 
amid the discussions attendant on the settlement of the terms of 
peace between the Danes and the allies, it is fit to remember that, in 
the month of May, the former advanced to defend Hamburgh against 
the French, and withdrew only on hearing that no hope remained to 





















them of a pacific accommodation with England. Lo. 


Art. 14. Letters on the Poor Laws, shewing the Necessity of 
bringing them back nearer to the Simplicity of their Ancient 
Provisions, especially with regard to Settlements, as well for the 
Relief of the Rates, as for the Comfort and Moral Character of 
the Poor themselves. By Sir Egerton Brydges, K.I. M.R. 
for Maidstone. 8vo. pp.65. 2s.6d. Longmanand Co. 1813. 
It affords us much satisfaction to see gent emen of rank and 

property directing their attention to the relief of the poor, and to the’ . 

reform of a system which, it is admitted on all sides, stands much 

in need of amendment. The present pamphlet consists of a series of 
letters from Sir Egerton Brydges to a clerical friend, on the means 
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of. improving the condition of the poor. Sir E. begins by exe 
pressing regret at the necessity, on the present plan, of removing a 
family requiring parochial aid from a spot on which it may have 
resided for years and formed all its connections, to a distant place, 
where the means of living are to be sought in the work-house. He 
is desirous of dividing the burthen of the poor between the two 
parishes, and of facilitating by several new arrangements the obtainin 
of a settlement. ‘To the system of work-houses, he is totally averse ; 
and in this aversion he has the cordial acquiescence of his cor- 
respondent, who maintains that it would be incomparably cheaper 
for the public to discontinue all such establishments. Four shillings 
a-head per week are, he says, a low average of the cost of a pauper 
in a work-house ; yet, in every instance, the poor would be more than 
satisfied with a considerably less sum in their own habitations. ‘This, 
it seems, is universally allowed: but the directors of parish-meetings 
continue. partial to poor-houses, because they hang over the poor 
in terrorem, and make them afraid to ask relief. — If evils arise hom 
poor-houses on the old plan, viz. one for a parish, much more 
are caused by the act of the 22d Geo. III., known by the name 
of Gilbert’s act, which empowered any number of parishes, not 
more than ten miles distant from a work-house, to throw their poor 
into this general receptacle. A diameter of twenty miles in a 
populous quarter is a formidable extent ; and an example, it is said, 
(p. 11.) has been known of sixty parishes partaking in the associated 
rights of one building.’ In such a case, the power over this 
establishment is not vested in the magistrates, but in the guardians 
elected by each parish, and in a visitor elected by the guardians. 
Sir E. B.’s correspondent gives an example of paupers (p. 14.) 
being under the necessity of travelling, or sending, tewenty-one miles 
to the visitor. The interior management of these associated houses 
is not better than their constitution in other respects. The aged have 
no preference over the young and active in point of accommodation, 
so that the former are exposed to suffer greatly from cold, and from 
want of convenient places of rest ; and, being personally unknown to 
the managers of the work-house, the honest and meritorious invalid is 
deprived of many little comforts which would be given to him without 
hesitation in his own parish. 
Sir Egerton and his friend cannot avoid lamenting that lawyers 
in = prove such very indifferent legislators: but they are 
perfectly agreed in adopting Sir S. Romilly’s arguments for the 
diminution of capital punishments. The great check to crime is found 
in the certainty, not the severity, of the chastisement. —They are ad- 
vocates for penitentiary-houses, on the principle that, as offences are 
generally committed by men who will not work voluntarily, work 
should be a part of their punishment. They coincide likewise 
respecting the inadequacy of the present price of country-labour. 
The landholders and tarmers are afraid to raise it, because in the event 
of peace the price of corn would fall, while they would find a difficulty, 
perhaps an impracticability, in lowering the rate of wages; and, 
under this impression, they are willing to pay large poor-rates, as a 
‘burthen which will naturally decrease whenever the maintenance of a 
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family can be defrayed out of the' current wages of the country. 
Sir E. B. and the clergyman are apprized of Mr, Arthur Young’s re- 
commendation to pay wages according to the market-value of so much 
wheat, and consider that it would be a material improvement on the 
present mode. 

This pamphlet lays no claim to the character of accurate come 
position, the author having printed the letters from the originals, 
which were written aud sent by the post on “ the spur of the 
occasion ;”” and he considers it as of more importance to exhibit the 
impression on the minds of the writers resulting from actual ex- 
perience, than to argue in favour of a studied theory. He proposes 
a more extended work in a series of essays; and, ‘AE we cannot 
agree with him on the propriety of sending to press the effusions of 
the moment, we have found a number of useful suggestions in this 
publication, and should be happy to see them incorporated into our 


system. 
y Lo. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 15. dn Historical and Architectural Essay relating to Red- 
clife Church, Bristol: illustrated with Plans, Views, and Archi- 
tectural Details : including an Account of the Monuments, and 
Anecdotes of the eminent Persons interred within its Walls. 
Also an Essay.on the Life and Character of Thomas Chatter- 
ton. By J. Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. 16s. and 4to. 248 pp. 52. 
Longman andCo. 1813. 

Indefatigable in antiquarian research, Mr. Britton has fulfilled, by 
the publication of this volume, a long standing promise to his readers. 
For the delay attendant on its compilation, he apologizes in his pre- 
face, by confessing that his ardour for his favourite pursuit fre- 
quently carries him beyond the line of discretion, and leads him to 
undertake perhaps too many new works. The present, small as it is, 
has exposed him to considerable trouble and expence, but has at the 
same time afforded a pleasant evidence of the obliging disposition of 
different literary men, to whom he expresses his grateful acknowlege- 
ments. He hopes that the subject will not cause him to be numbered 
among the triflers who devote their time and labour to frivolous ob- 
jects ; since the church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, is so elegant in point 
of execution, and possesses so many attractions from poetical asso- 
ciation, that the history and description of the edifice have a claim to 
the attention of the man of general literature, as well as of the archi- 
tect and antiquary. | 

Antient as this structure is, its design gives evidence of an attention 
to geometrical prineiples: loftiness, likewise, and variety, are its 
marked characteristics. Ornaments abound both internally and ex- 
ternally, but they are not so prominent or obtrusive as in the gorgeous ‘ 
chapels of King’s-college at Cambridge and Henry VII. at West- 
minster. The usual approach to it is‘through a narrow and unplea- 
sant street, but the stranger is amply rewarded on finding at the close 
of his walk the street expanding, the ground rising, and a towering 
edifice elevated on the brow of a natural terrace: which ascent has 


made it necessary to have a 79 many steps from the ~ " 
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front to the pavement of the church. These and a variety of other 
particulars are described in Mr. B.’s second chapter, and made perfectly 
clear by the numerous plates which are appropriated to an explana- 
tion of the subject. The date of the erection of this interesting edi- 
fice is placed at the end of the thirteenth century. 

One of Mr. B.’s chapters is appropriated to anecdotes of the per- 
sons who have been interred, or have had monuments erected to them, 
in this church ; and, in his concluding chapter, he has attempted an 
essay on the life, character, and writings of Chatterton. He has no 
hesitation in considering the disputed poems as the production of the 
hapless youth, and maintains { p.,36, 37.) that no particular difficulty 
opposed his finding time to acquire the curious knowlege which is 
displayed in them. When at school, and still more at the attorney’s 
office, where he remained for three years, he had great intervals of 
leisure, which he no doubt employed in couching his imitations of 


. 3 Jpopular compositions in the obsolete language of the fourteenth and 


fifteenth centuries. A cursory acquaintance with Speght, Stowe, 
and Camden, a partial regollection of Saxon genealogy, and of one or 
two antient chronicles, were, in Mr. B.’s opinion, all the materials 
that were requisite to the accomplishment of the forgery. The 
minute enumeration of the Norman names in the ‘ Battle of Hast 
ings’? may be explained by supposing Chatterton to have copied 
them from Fuller’s Church-History ; while the Saxon names, not 
being so easily attainable, are but sparingly interspersed. He had 
access, it is known, to a translation of Camden; from which he 
appears to have taken many of the names and facts enumerated by 
Mr. Byrant as beyond the research of a school-boy. 

Mr. Britton concludes his volume with two letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, from Chatterton to Dodsley, written at the age of sixteen, and 
affording an unplgasant evidence of the early cunning of this singular 
youth. ‘ His vices and his errors,’ says Mr. J3., ¢ were the natural 
result of ardent passions, undirected by uny motive but the immediate 
gratification of the passing hour. Mad his fate been less premature, 
a mind like his could not have failed to have discovered the folly of 
that pride which finds its chief gratification im singularity.’ 

The plates accompanying this volume are unusually well executed. To, 


Art. 16. Memoirs of Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre ; the 
first Wife of Henry IV. of France, commonly called the Great ; 
containing the secret History of the Court of France for seventeen 
Years ; viz. from 1565 to 1582, during the Reigns of Charles IX. 
and Henry III. Including a full Account of the Massacre of the 
Protestants, on St. Barthibsaisw’s Day. Written by Herself, in 
a Series of Letters. Translated from the original French, with a 
Preface and Geographical Notes, by the Translator. 2 Vols. 
t2mo. pp. 4yI- 12s. Boards. Robinson. 1813. : 
‘These memoirs appeared in France in the year 1618, soon after 

the death of their real or ostensible author, who was of the Royal 

family, and was born in 1553. She became at an early age the wife 
of Henry of Navarre, afterward Henry IV. of France: but no part of 
her memoirs relates to the period ny» to the accession of that 

monarch to the crown of France, and they come down only to 1 382, 
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which was sixteen years prior to the dissolution of her marriage with 

the King. They begin with an account of her education, and of 

the attempts made to convert her to protestantitm, which she is re- 

presented as resisting with great constancy. We are next introduced 

to the secret history of the French court under Charles IX. and 

Henry III., in which the frightful massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 

day occupies a prominent figure. 
Our readers are vullicient’ apprized that the French booksellers 

are very dextrous in onalentan memoirs of persons of conse- 

quence ; and it happens somewhat oddly that the present, though 

written in the epistolary form, came out of the French editor’s 

hands in no other division than that of three books ; a plan on which 

the English translator has improved by subdividing the three into 

twenty-one, giving them the name of letters, and prefixing to each a 

table of contents. He is careful to warn us against an English 

translation made so far back as the year 1658, under the high sound- 

ing title of «* The Grand Cabinet Councils unlocked.’? Without dis- 

cussing the merits of these rival compositions, we shall merely observe 

that the latter part of Queen Margaret’s life was passed in seclusion 

at the castle of Usson, an antient edifice which was demolished in 

the year 1634; and that the memoirs relate less to the general poli- 

tics of the kingdom than to personal anecdote, in which respect they 

will gratify those who wish to view the interior of courts. Lo. 








LAW. 
| Art. 17. 4 Digested Index to the Nisi Prius Reports, with Notes 
and References. By James Manning, of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 

Svo. pp. 344- 16s. Boards. Clarke and Son. 1813. 

We have declared ourselves to be in favour of Nisi Prius reports, 
not so much with the view of their being quoted as authorities as on 
account ef their tendency to exalt and purify our tribunals, and to 
render their decisions more able and impartial. When the cases are 
reported, it is not merely the audience which is witnesstothe judgments 
pronounced, but the public and posterity are made conversant with 
them. — Although the decisions collected in the present volume are 
0. worthy of the emiment persons by whom they were made, perhaps 

the trouble of reducing them into a digest might have been spared, 
rand reserved for adjudications of greater solemnity : but, if such a 
*"“4ask were to be undertaken, it ought to be executed in the correct 
and able manner in which it ishere performed. Mr. Manning’s arrange- 
ment le‘ves nothing to desire, since it proceeds on a correct and 
strictly scientific analysis. This analysis, and the neat statements of 
the heads, will render the work instructive to tyros. Mr. Mannin 
has shewn ability and bestowed pains which are worthy of a higher 


object. Jo ° 


Art. 18. A Statement of the Law of Tithes, on the following 
Heads: Agistment, Turnips, &c. Gardens, Moduses, as to Mik, 
Calves, and Foals. By T. N. Parker, Esq. A.M. 8vo. pp. 36, €> 
Lackington and Co. 1813. 
This tract consists of papers which made their first appearance in 

the Salopian journal, and were in answer to pamphlets that had some 
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local interest. ‘They contain the author’s notions of the law of tithes, 
as it relates to the several matters mentioned in his title-page. 
He combats objections, and supports his own positions by #3 
ences to decided cases, dicta, and opinionsof counsel: but, though hisob- 
servations are thrown somewhat into the form of law-arguments, they 
seem to be intended for the public, and not for the tribunals. Mr. P. 
does not appear to be aware of the vast differences between the several 
kinds of evidence which he produces; and, if on some points we 
agree with him, he contends for others which we deem very question- 
able, and on which we would not hazard a suit in the Exchequer with- 
out taking farther legal advice. We have more immediately in our 
eye his opinion with respect to the tithe of gardens. Jo. 


Art. 19. The Opinions of different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death. Selected by Basil Montagu, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 453. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 
Scarcely had we noticed the second volume of this well intended 

and valuable collection, in our Number for July last, when a third 

made its appearance, which we now announce to our readers. The 
humane editor continues to display equal diligence and judgment in 
selecting his authorities. Among the persons whose sentiments on 
this great question are given in the present volume, we find the names 
of Gilbert Wakefield, Hume, Cowper, Dr. Gourloy, Sir James 
. +, (Mackintosh, Barrow, Bentham, Whitfield, Judge Wilson, Evelyn, 

Eden, and Lord Kaimes. : | 
It is justly observed by the editor in his preface, ‘ that there appear | 

to be four questions of the utmost importance in the formation of any 
system of penal law: viz.—1. Do men love cruel laws ?— 2. Is the 
ease with which a crime may be committed a justification for any and 
what augmentation of the punishment ?— 3. Ought the passion of 
anger to have any and what influence in criminal legislation ?—4. How 
does punishment chiefly operate in the prevention of crime?’ 

On each of these points, a few judicious observations are inserted 
in the body of the volume. , 

The friends of humanity are greatly indebted to the worthy editor, 
for his repeated endeavours to keep the public attention alive to the 
matters treated in the valuable compilations on which his industry has 
been so -laudably employed. Jo. 


POETRY. 


Airt.20. Poems, by Three Friends. Crown 8vo. 7s. boards. 
Underwood. 1813. 
Such a poetical combination as this volume exhibits is not very 
common ; and, all things considered, we are not sure that it is very 
_ desirable. For the purpose of making a book, it may be convenient , 
** “to a friendly trio to club their respective Parnassian commodities ; 
but, as taste and genius vary, the mass thus compounded will pro- 
bably be heterogeneous. If, however, they resolved on embarking 
in this sort of partnership, they ought to have affixed discriminating 
marks to their respective productions; because, willing as they may be 
equally to share the praise or the blame which this volume may receive, it 
is impossible for others —_ such a general character to the miscellany 


2s will apply to all the authors, and the writer of the worst poem — 
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take to-hiinself the encomium which is passed on the best. . We are 
given to understand that the pieces here presented to the public are 
the production of three friends, who, in the early part of life, culti- 
vated the Muse ; and who, before they quitted her pleasant paths to 
engage in serious and laborious ~ ot Mat were desirous of con- 
structing ‘ a wreath of poetical wild flowers, which, though it may 
never bloom as a guerdon of fame, may live through its little day, 
a simple memorial of their friendship.’ The motive is amiable, and 
these three friends may be complimented on their fingering of the 
lyre, as well as on their attachment to each other: but the incon- 
age of their poetic taste must strike the reader.— We have hymns 
or a Fast-day, and onthe Unsearchableness of the Deity ; we have 
also amatory effusions; translations of the Psalms, of Ossian, and 
of Horace. Jesus, in one place, is invoked to sway his gentle 
sceptre ; and Anna is the goddess of idolatry in another. We take 
notice of this circumstance, for the sake of remarking that the doc- 
trines of our faith and the language of passion should be kept as 
distinct as possible; and that a volume which opens with a solemn and 
sublime Hymn to the Deity ought not to haye its subsequent contents 
made up of pieces which are light and trifling. The poem intitled 
‘The Balm for every Wound’ may proceed from the same pen which 
produced the Address to the Deity: but the translations from 
Horace are probably derived from another. From the partiality for 
Ossian which is here manifested, from road (+ p-94-) beiag made to 
rhyme to trod, and from other marks, we should suppose that these 
poems were written in the northern part of the island. —As no dis- 
tinction is affixed to any of the pieces, we could not be sure, if we were 
to transcribe three compositions, that we should furnish a specimen of 
the lyric powers of each of these young bards. A long introduction, 
with moralizing reflections on the Seasons, introduces the miscellany ; 
and its merit as a poem may be estimated from this short passage : 


« Nor this the only lesson read, 
When Autumn’s leaves are withered ; 
Ais fall they round us one by one, 


Their death may warn us of our own.’ 


We object to the rhymes, in this introduction, of run and gone; 
upon and own;—as well as of falter and Calder ; of home and doom 
&c. in the body of the work. The young man who has cultivated 
the religious Muse, and has written the Hymns to the Deity, will be 
recognized in the following contemplative lines : 


—¥< Then, at the close of sorrow’s day, 
May Mercy chase the storm away ; 


« And bright, amid serener skies, 
The morning-star of Jesse rise ; 
Direct my view to scenes above, 
{a patient hope, aad heavenly love ; 
From death the erring spirit save, 
Aad guide to bliss beyond the grave.’ 


Ff, ’ To 
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To a second writer, we assign the translations from Horaee. | We 
transcribe the version of Book I. Ode xiv., which is at least tolerably 


faithful ; 
ir ¢ To tne Repvustic. 
: ¢ O ship ! shall hostile waves again 





a thee backward to the main? 
Wilt theu thy dangerous course pursue, 
Nor bravely seize the port in view ? 
Bereft of oars, thy naked sides 

Can ill resist the raging tides ; 

Thy mainyards * groan upon the mast, 
All shattered in the southern blast, 
And scarcely can the assaulted keel 
Check the rocked vessel’s rapid reel ; 
‘Thy cords * are broke, thy canvas torn, 
No guardian Gods thy deck adorn, 

To whon, in hours of anxious care, 
The soul might breathe its votive prayer. 
Though hewed from Pontus’ lofty pine, 
You proudly boast the illustrious line, 
And trust an idle name can save 

Your wreck from the devouring wave ; 
No painted stern, a gaudy toy, 

Gives to the timid seaman joy. 

QO, scorn not the tempestuous wind ! 
But leave the treacherous deep behind ! 
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¢ O thou, of late my toil and care! 
For thee I breathe the ardent prayer ; 
For thee, with patriotic zeal, 
This faithful breast must ever feel ; 
May’st thou escape the dangerous seas, 
Amongst the shining Cyclades !’ 


Of the lighter effusions, we select that which is intitled 





‘ Tue Harp or Love. 


¢ Gay were the scenes of Life with me, 
My prospects fair as budding Spring, 
When into rudest melody, 
I first awoke thy dulcet string, 
Sweet Harp of Love ! 


¢ Rude were thy notes ’tis true, and wild, 
So rudely wild that few could praise, 
Enough for me, Palemon smiled, 
And Leila’s lips approved thy lays, 
Sweet Harp of Love! 
* Changed are the scenes of Life with me— 
Low in the grave Palemon lies, 

















* We never heard of more than one main-yard te one ship ; 
nor does a sailor ever talk of cords. —-( Rev.) a 
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And Leila’s false inconstancy, 
Has hushed thy sprightlier melodies, 
Sweet Harp of Love ! 
¢ Since mute for ever is the voice 
That praised my minstrel-wiles so long, 
Since Leila owns another choice, 
Nor longer heeds thy warbled song, 
Sweet Harp of Love's 


‘ Till changed Life’s dreary scene with me, 
And gay again its Spring shall smile, 
No longer can thy symphony 
My bosom of its cares beguile, 
Sweet Harp of Love! 


¢ Unless a maid like Leila fair 
Should prove to fond affection true ;— 
But soft! the dream is light as air, 
Till then, perhaps a last, adieu, 


L£ 


Sweet Harp cf Love !” 


Had not the Ode to the Memory of Collins been too long for inser. 
tion, we should have extracted it: but we must take our leave of these 
three friends, wishing them success in their respective professional exer- 
tions, and assuring them that, whatever defects may appear in this poetical 


wreath, we regard it as containing sprigs of considerable promise, Mo -¥ 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 21. Directions for Engravers, or Holiness io the Lord. By the 
Rev. James Harriman Hutton. 12mo. Pamphlet. Printed at 
Exeter. 

This queer-looking title gave us warning, and prepared us to 
expect something in the oddity-line, as tradesmen would express 
themselves. We were not mistaken. Mr. H.’s hints as much re 
inkle-weavers as they do engravers: his sole object being-to assist sinful 
mortals in the practice of engraving holiness on the heart. *¢ The 
engraver,’ he says, ‘ touches and retouches to make his gem or plate 
fit for the inspection of the curious ; and shall we be less diligent in 
that precious engraving of holiness to the Lord ?” 

Here is all that this good man advances about engraving. Had he 
no grave friend gravely to tell him that such advice could not be 


called Directions for Engravers? Moy: 


Art. 22. Pious Selections from the Works of Thomas-a-Kempis, 
Dr. Doddridge, Miss Bowdler, Sir J. Stonehouse, Bishop Sher- 
lock, Mrs. Burnett, &c. &c. By Miss Marshall, Translator of 
Extracts from Fenelon into English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. 
Hatchard. 1812. 

Books formed by the aid of a pair of scissars are often useful pub- 
lications. When good judgment guides those little mstruments, the 
reader is grateful for the valuable matter which they select for him, 
and thinks not of the facility of the operation. Such is the multitude 
of excellent religious books in our language, that nothing is easier 
than to make pious selections for the use of serious Christians: but, 
from such a writer as Thomas-a-Kempis, it is not advisable to — 
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| wholesale. On the Necessity and Reasonableness of Patience, 
| Thomas has offered some good remarks: but, when he tells us that it 
is better to suffer afflictions here than ¢ to endure the torments of hell, 
| and the everlasting vengeance of an angry God,’ he contradicts the 
doctrine of Scripture, which represents afflictions as proceeding from 
14) the mercy not from the vengeance of God; and he tries rather 
‘ati to terrify than to reason us into the exercise of patience. This 
sentence, moreover, does not accord with an assertion in the following 
section, that ¢ we ought to be thankful on account of our afflictions.’ 
| We could wish to expunge other passages which this lady has ad- 
mitted from her old favourite. Did it never occur to her that the 

words at p.81., § Look down, almighty Rock,’ included an incon- 
gruous metaphor? The passages from Blair are more adapted to the 
resent taste of Christians than the selections here profusely made 
m Kempis. — If we may judge from these extracts, Miss M.’s 
mind is rather of a sombre complexion; and her compilation is parti- 


| Art. 23. Sermons on various Subjects. By John Styles. 8vo. 
mm pp- 401. Williams and Son. 1813. 
Some of the discourses in this volume have sotaly fallen under our 

notice, and afforded us an opportunity of aes at the merit of 
Mr. Styles as a writer. He appears now before us at full length; 
and, from the sermons with which we are here presented, a tolerably 
"correct idea may be formed of him. He is certainly a man of ge~ 
“ius, possessing a vigorous mind and great power of expression : but 
asa preacher he seems to us to afford too much play to his imagina- 
: tion, and to be more poetical than convincing. Imitating Dr. 
Young in his Night Thoughts, he is incessantly in search of fine and 
s striking passages ; of Desai’ which are more brilliant and impos- 
TP ing than correct. In amplification and declamation he is an orator 
4 of the first class: but, when his judgment is more matured, he will 
probably lop off the luxuriant and flowery branches of a factitious 

eloquence, and adopt a style less dashing but more manly, less 

: sublime but more solid, less captivating to the lovers of sound but 
more gratifying to men of sense. Young preachers climb with 

St. Paul into the third heaven: but, unlike St. Paul, they will also 

venture on a description of it. Mr. Styles seems to be quite familiar 

with affairs in the world to come ; for he tells us (p. 146.) that ¢ the 

il al songs of angels are but the music of God’s imperial decrees, which 
"CO ‘G if he has written through the high provinces of heaven ;’ —that' 
(p. 148.) ¢ the all-piercing eye of the Divinity saw nothing in Lucifer, 

before his apostacy, but perfection and glory ;’ — and that (p.159.) 

¢ God has set his mark of vengeance upon apostate spirits, who are 

bound in imperishable chains, to rise no. more for ever.’ Qn the 

| ‘punishment of the wicked, Mr. S. bursts into terrific and overawing 

sublimity : | 

¢ It is not enough (he says) to condemn to eternal flames, and to 

confine in chains of darkness those who have fled from his justice. 

It is not enough to pour out his wrath upon those who have com- 
i mitted the crime, he detests even the instruments of the crime; he 
4 designs that all things that have served sin shall bear the marks of 
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cularly calculated for the use of persons in affliction. Mo y. 
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his anger. Thou sun, and ye heavens, ye have ministered to the . 
heirs of hell, and ye shall perish. Thou solid earth, for ages and 
generations thou hast borne the criminals, while they have hurled 
defiance at the laws of their Creator, and the elements that surround 
thee, and of which thou art composed, shall melt with fervent heat ; 
turned into liguid flame, thou shalt descend in torrents into the bot- 
tomless pit, and with overwhelming fury alarm and confound the vic- 
tims of infinite wrath.’ 

In another place, he thus exhorts his audience : 

‘ Ascend into the visions of eternity ; take your stations beside 
the angels of punishment, you will then confess that the half has not 
been told.’ : : 

This is certainly commanding eloquence: but unfortunately the 
preacher’s audience cannot do as they are directed, and must there- 
fore take his word that they are let into only the half of ¢ the secrets 
of the prison-house.’’ — Studying similar efect, he opens a discourse 
on the joy of angels over the repentance of a sinner with this poetic 
address to his heavers : ; 

‘ Imagine that you see me surrounded with thousands of these 
glorious beings, who are, waiting with anxious suspense to know the 
result of my endeavours.’ 

Sin is denounced as an evil which demands the eternal vengeance 
of God, and which the Deity is bound in justice to punish with 
never-euding severity ; unless ¢ a substitution of Christ in the place of 
sinners’ be effected. Such a substitution, however, is no where men- 
tioned in Scripture, and it appears to us so utterly impossible 
that it is beyond the reach of Omnipotence itself. Perfect innocence 
cannot assume the character of vice, nor be open to the punishment 
due to vice; nor can vice be susceptible of the qualities and praise 
of virtue. An innocent person may generously offer to suffer in'the 
place of a condemned criminal: but no sovereign who respected the 
principles of justice could permit the substitution. If our blessed 


»,4Saviour suffered death in advocating the cause of sinners, and in his 


endeavours to restore them to the favour of God, we are not justified 
in representing him as substituted ‘ in the place of sinners,’ and in 
describing him as having, in consequence of this substitution, the 
vials of divine wrath poured forth on his head.. Such a representa- 
tion is a libel both on the justice and on the mercy of God : — on his 
justice, as it describes him accumulating on the most perfect virtue 
the punishment due only to atrocious crime ;— on his mercy, be- 
cause the satisfaction of vengeance destroys every idea of grace. 
How badly, moreover, do the two parts of this preacher’s system 
hang together! Vice merits everlasting punishment : but Virtue, its 
@pposite, deserves no reward! He contends (p. 271.) ‘ that there 
is no necessary connection between religious duties and the divine 
favour.’ Does the love of a righteous God towards his righteous 
creatures result from no fitness or necessary connection? Is the divine 
preference of virtue a mere arbitrary impulse ? Surely Mr. Styles will 
not say that it is. — At p.364. he speaks of ‘ moral beauty, .which 
is a resemblance of God’s moral attributes.” Now if we admit the 
existence of moral beauty, and define it to consist in a resemblance 


to the moral attributes of the Divine Essence, can it be er > 
at 
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that no necessary connection subsists between obedience to the divine 
will (that is, moral and religious obedience, ) and the divine favour ? 
What renders acceptable the obedience or righteousness of Christ ? 
We submit these plain strictures to Mr. Styles with little hopes of 
success, because he seems, in his zeal for orthodoxy, to outrage.the 
dictates of the plainest common sense : yet, “ when graver years come 
sailing by,” and he looks back on some bold assertions contained in this 
volume, he will perhaps give them as little quarter as we have done, 
and adopt a theology which may be less popular but more defensible. 
Among these twelve sermons, is one against cruelty to animals, i 
which is an excellent composition. Mr. Styles has treated that subject 
with much ability, and all persons of discernment and humanity will 
peruse his discourse with pleasure. M 
oy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. 4 View of the French Campaign in Russia, in the Year 
1812, collected he the Official ma ole Documents of both 
Nations. Containing the Movements of both Armies, and all the 
Battles fought, from the Time of the Entrance of the French into 
the Russian Territories at Kowno, on the 24th of June, to their 
Retreat from Moscow, and the subsequent Disasters attending their 
March, from the Time Buonaparte fled from his, Army at 

_Smorgonie. With the killed, wounded, and Prisoners, on both 
Sides, and some Observations on their Situation and Difficulties, 
both for want of Provisions and the Inclemency of the Season, ' 
To which is added, a Calculation of Provisions and Forage 

for the Support of a large Army One Week. By an 
Officer. 8vo. pp. 226. 7s. Boards. Egerton. 1813. 
The work announced bythis long andill-writen title may be placed on 

the same shelf with some of its predecessors, being a manetiien got 

up for the purpose of levying a contribution on public feeling. It con- 

sists of little more than a reprint of the Bulletins on both sides, 

with a wretched map of the seat of war. Lo- 


Art. 25. A Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, including their 
History, Natural and Commercial. To which is added, some 
Account of the best Methods of cutting and polishing them. By 
John Mawe, Author of Travels through the Diamond District of 
Brazil. 8vo. pp. 168. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 
Mr. Mawe has een introduced to our readers by an account of his 

travels in Brazil, in the first article of the present number. In 

testimony of the kindness and confidence shewn to him by the Prince 

Regent of Portugal, when he visited the Trans-atlantic mines, the 

present little work has been inscribed to his Royal Highness. Its 

object is to present to the amateur of gems, and of other precious 
stones, a popular and useful history of those beautiful substances ;’ 











and, in consequence of the great stress laid on the colour of gems, 
both by venders and purchasers, the author has introduced a few 
coloured plates, which shew that, though different sets of colours 
belong ‘to particular species, yet each species admits only certain 
varieties of tinge. Hence the necessity of a careful comparative ex- 
amination of gems, before any judgmentiis givenrespecting their genuine- 

ness. 
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ness. It is really surprising» says Mr. M., to observe the gross mistakes 
committed by those, who, from interest and from a familiar ac- 
quaintance with precious stones, ought to be the least likely to fall into 
error. One species, it seems, is often sold for another, and the 
fraudulent compositions of itinerant dealers frequently pass current 

for the genuine produce of the mine. Mr. M. hopes that the pub- . 
lication of this tract, short as it is, may have some effect in securin 

the liberal purchaser and the fair dealer in gems from the arts of the 
unprincipled. Lo. 


& > Art. 26. Account of the Island of Madeira. By N.C. Pitta, M.D. 
Physician at Madeira. 8vo. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1812. 

Dr. Pitta appears to be a native of the island of Madeira, but to 

_ have received his medical education in this country. We may therefore 

conclude that he is sufficiently qualified to supply adequate information 
on the subject of his work, and that we ought to receive his statements 
with confidence. He treats on every topic, civil, military, political, 
geographical, philosophical, and moral; and he probably has given-us 
all the particulars that could be obtained, consistently with the nature 
of the publication, which is to convey not a scientific but a popular 
account of Madeira. One of the points most interesting to an English 
reader is the climate, which has often been celdbahhel as among the 
finest on the earth, and is therefore much recommended to consumptive 
patients. Although we find that the natives themselves are not exempt 
from pulmonic diseases, yet Dr. Pitta’s statements are, on the whole, 
very favourable. The equability of the temperature and the foe) 
of the air are the island’s two most striking characteristics ; and, if falls of 
snow occasionally take place among the mountains, and a hot easterly 
wind blows for a few days in the year, yet, the author observes, 

‘ The winter of Madeira may be said to be known only perhaps by 
a gale of wind, which may drive the vessels in the roads from their 
anchorage; or by a torrent of rain, which produces a rapid flow of the 
rivers down the ravines. But, even during such periods, snow is 
never known to continue above a day in the lower parts. At 
Funchal, when the tops of the hills are covered with snow, the tem- 
perature is about 64. 

‘ The othe? months of the year are always attended rt refreshing 
land and sea-breezes, which, at stated periods, set in regularly, unless 
during the prevalence of the hot and suffocating easterly wind, already 
mentioned. 

¢ In the town of Funchal, as in all other low situations, at all seasons 
of the year, the temperature is, except during the Sirocco, 10 or 12 
degrees greater than it is found to be in the higher parts of the island. 

‘ During the summer-months, the thermometer in the course of 
the day, ranges from.68 to 76; its medium heat in the shade being 
from 72 to 74.— In the course of the summer, it sometimes rises to 
80 and upwards, and during the prevalence of hot winds, it stands even 
so high as 84. Indeed, during the Sirocco wind, it has at times risen 
much higher. 

‘ In winter,.it ranges from 57 to 65 ; its medium in the shade being 
from 60 to 64. — In the course of this season, it falls below 5y only 


5st when 
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when the northerly winds, with falls of snow, prevail on the heights. I¢ 
seldom rises above 65, except when there are easterly winds. 

‘ The winters of Madeira may be compared to the summer of Eng- 
land in every thing but the length of days, and those sudden changes 
from heat to cold to which England is subject.’ 

On the whole, this work, although it cannot rank highly asa literary 
performance, may be perused with advantage by those who are in 
any way interested in the subject. 

Another publication by Dr. Pitta was mentioned in our Number for 


a + September, p- 89. Bos. 
Art. 27. Sketch of a proposed Speech on the Subject of Legislative 


Interference in the Conversion of the Indian Population to Christi- 
anity. In reference to the Twelfth and Thirteenth Resolutions on 
East-India Affairs. 8vo. pp. 61. Longman and Co. 1813. 

In legislating for nations, especially in matters of religion, the 

rare caution and forbearance are necessary ; and it may be laid 

own as a general rule that the less a government interferes in this 

province, the better. If this remark be just with respect to the 

people of Europe, it applies with accumulated force to the subjects 

of our eastern empire ; whose attachment to their faith and ceremonies 

is so firmly rooted, that the very attempt to shake it may be fatal 

to our Indian sway. Setting political considerations out of the 

question, we have every reason to believe that by pressing the con- 

version of the Hindoos we shall in fact retard it; and it is better 

to follow, than rashly to attempt to guide, the hand of Providence. 

According to the best accounts, our Indian population is not at 
present ripe for conversion ; and we should not aim at sowing the } 
seed of Christianity, till the ground is brought into proper order for | 

| its reception. — Mr. Cockburn, the sensible author of this proposed 

’ | speech, who was personally examined by the Parliamentary committees 

on India affairs, is entirely of this opinion. He disclaims every idea 

of imputing any but the purest motives and intentions to those who 

press the measure of attempting to convert India by inundating her 

with missionaries : but the measure itself meets with his unqualified 

disapprobation. He reminds us of the tragedy ‘at Vellore, and of 

the cause of the expulsion of the Christian missionaries from China 

and Japan. ‘ In India,’ we are told, ‘there is the most entire and 

perfect toleration. The Hindoos, who respect all other religions, 

who will not suffer a convert to enter the pale of their church, seek 

not to disturb the doctrines of others.’ Mr. C. contends that, though 

‘coercion’ may be disclaimed, ¢ the facilities’ which are to be af- 

forded to missionaries by the British government in India will be 

construed by the Bramins into a settled plan for their conversion, 

' and be deemed a preparatory step, as was the case with the Portu- 

ese and Mohammedans, to the actual use of persecution: he there- 

cas raises his voice against the very attempt. Instead of broadly 

avowing the scheme of conversion to the religion of their European 

rulers, Mr. C. advises that pains may be taken to encourage schools 

in the villages throughout the East, and to promote the circulation 

and use of those excellent moral lessons which may be extracted from 

the works of the Bramins, This measure, he says, would create neither’ 

suspicion 
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suspicion nor alarm ; and no doubt can be entertained that a progres- 
sive improvement of the people would follow, especially among 
the rising generation, whose minds would be thus prepared for more 
extensive instruction. We are happy to find that, though the Hin- 
doos are represented as obstinate in their prejudices, our better ideas 
of morality seem to be gaining ground. ‘The custom of widows 
burning themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands has ve 

much diminished in practice, and will no doubt in time be abolished.’ 
By degrees, the Hindoos will learn from us, and eventually we may 
be the instruments of converting them ; but the hand of power must 


not appear. Moxy 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 28. Zhe Principles of Protestant Dissenters stated and vindi- 
cated. Preached at the Old Jewry Chapel, March 10. 1813, being 
the Fast-Day, and published at the Request of many who heard it. 
By Abraham Rees, D.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Editor of the New 
Cyclopedia. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

A text (Mark, ix. 33.) admirably adapted to the occasion is 
chosen by this learned preacher. Religionists in all ages are dis- 
posed to forbid those who do not follow them ; and, if the state will 
lend them power, they will do more than forbid them. In the pre- 
sent age, however, all men of education are awake to the folly of 
supporting a lame theological argument by the terrors of gibbets, 
racks, fiery faggots, and other similar syllogisms in the logic of per- 
secution ; and it is now very generally agreed that even the milder 
features of persecution, as existing in the shape of civil penalties and 
disabilities, cannot be allowed to appear in a country that enjoys 
religious liberty. We say it is generally agreed, because this principle is 
not yet universally admitted: but it is daily gaining ground, and will 
probably ere long be an established maxim of government. Doubt- 
ful, however, as some persons may be, of the possibility of perfectly 
amalgamating Catholicism with. the British Constitution, it must, 
without hesitation, be allowed that the principles of Protestant Dis- 
senters are in perfect harmony with it; and that even our reformed 
church, which is an adopted child of the state, cannot defend her 
separation from the church of Rome without availing herself of the 
arguments of Protestant Dissenters. Dr. Rees pleads the cause of 
himself and his brethren with forcible eloquence. He asserts, and 
who will dare to contradict him? that ¢ none have a right to impose 
their own religious opinions and practice on others; to establish an 
common standard of faith and worship ; and to enforce by threats and 
penalties uniformity of religious principles, profession, and conduct.’ 
‘A reference is made to the writings of the most intelligent clergy, to 
shew that every attempt to produce uniformity of opinion is useless ; 
and, in order to reconcile us to the necessary result of free inquiry, 
he justly observes that ¢ difference of sentiment furmshes occasion for 
the culture and exercise of some of the most important and amiable 
graces of the Christian temper and character.’ 


_Art.29. The Titles and Attributes of God no Proof of the Divinity of 
him to’ whom they are ascribed. Preached at Chichester, July 1. 
ti 1812, 
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1812, before the Southern Unitarian Society, by William Hfghes, 

1zmo. Is. Eaton, : 

If we except the sacred tetragrammaton of the Jews, it may be boldly 
affirmed that no name seinlinatte designate Deity, whether in antient 
or modern languages, is uniformly used to express the supreme and 
self-existent God. Though we affix to this word ideas of infinity and 
eternity which can belong to no creature, the term itself denotes onl 
one attribute of divinity, viz. goodness ; and on the Latin word it 
will be sufficient to quote Sir Isaac Newton’s remark, in the Scholium 
generale, viz.“ Vox Deus passim a one dominium ; sed omnis dominus 

owever, do not confound the 

appellatives Deus and Dominus: but the antients were less correct. 
mong the Gentiles, men were often deified, and ranked among the 
gods. Even in the Old Testament, the word Elohim, which is 
translated by the corresponding terms @:0;, Deus, God, is applied to 
dignified men; particularly to Moses in Exod. vi. 29. ‘The truth of 
this observation is established by our Saviour in the New Testament, 
who tells us (John, x. 35.) that ‘* those were called gods to whom the 
word of God came.” So far, then, Mr. Hughes proceeds without 
the chance of contradiction, when he asserts that the title of God 
constitutes no proof of the absolute divinity of him to whom it is 
ascribed: but we must demur to his including the words * and 
attributes,’ if he means all the divine attributes, ‘in his proposition, - 
When, moreover, he proceeds to state that The titls tHe Lorp 


_(Jehovah)— THE Lorp Gop (Jehovah Elohim)—tHz Lorp 


op ALMIGuTy — THE Gop or GLory — THE Gop or ABRA- 
HAM — THE First AND THE Last—JxrHovaH (Essentiator, as 
Bythner translates this term, ) 1 AM — CrEA TOR, — are all applied to 
AN ANGELIC MINISTER, we are induced to believe that he was not 
aware of the consequences of such a position. If this be granted, will 
not the doctrine ascribed to Marcion and other antient heretics 
necessarily follow, that “ the God of the Jews and the Creator of 
the mundane system is not the Supreme Deity ;’’ will it not 
also follow that Divine worship is directed in the Scriptures to be 
offered to a subordinate God; and, if this be admitted, what becomes 


of the Unitarian scheme ? Moz 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 
We have mislaid the letter relative to a part of our account of 
Dr. Cogan’s works, in our last Review, and are therefore at present 
totally unable to make any reply to it. 





In our next Number, we hope to compensate Pegasus for the dis- 
appointment which he has experienced. : 





Goody Two-shoes, Tom Thumb, and Jack the Giant-killer, renowned 
and beloved acquaintances of our early years, seem to be objects of 
appropriate recomMendation to Master * [nguisitive.’ 





*,* The Appenpix to this Volume will be published with the 
Rewew for January on the 1st of February. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Contes de Wieland, &c.; i.e. Tales of Wretanp and of 


the Baron pe Ramponr, translated from the German by M ** *, 
and followed by two Russian Tales and one Historical Anecdote, 
1zmo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1813. Imported by De Boffe: 


Price 9s. 


TH Tale is among those forms of composition of which the - 


antients have not left us any models. Epopeas are 
numerous among the classic writers; and some works, like the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, include agreeable Tales: but none 
of their poets have separated, into distinct short narrations, 
such incidents or single adventures as form the substance of 
a modern ‘Tale. 
Marmontel says that the Tale is to comedy what the epopea 
is to tragedy: but that, a comic action not having the im- 
portance or warmth of interest which a tragic action possesses, 
the Tale will not bear to belong. Great things appear worthy 
to be pointed out at a distance, and harbingered from afar: but 
familiar things would soon tire the attention of a reader, if the 
were incumbered with a bustle of preparation, and loaded wit 
episodical circumstance. A smile is more transient than a tear. 
Experience, however, has not confirmed the theory of 
Marmontel. Comic epopeas have appeared, ‘which support for 
twenty-one books a lively interest; and tragic tales have 
tivalled in pathos the scenes of Schiller and Kotzebue. — 
Apr. Rev. Vou. Lxxu. Gg Why 
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Why should they not? Human attention endures but for a 
sitting. An hour’s audience is willingly given to religious 
service. an hour and half to a lecture on criticism, or science : 
but, without the music, or the scenery, or the pageantry, of the 
drama, imaginary interests will not detain the contemplation for 
two hours together. An epopea, therefore, can be but a series 
of tales: each book, or canto, must be read, or heard, at o 
separate fit of application: the feelings have but their single 
hour of tide, in which to swell and to ebb ; and the next exertion 
ef study may as well respect fresh persons. 

Among all the tale-writers of the modern world, WiELanp, 
though too diffuse, is the best. In our xxiid Volume, p. 508., 
we, have already given a sufficiently ample account of his 
Fabliaux, out of which the two volumes now before us are 
ehiefly translated. The Baron de Rampour is probably the 
translator, because he freely intersperses tales of his own, 
which to an impartial compiler would not have appeared 
worthy of their company. We shall enumerate the distinct 
eontents of the work. 

A biographical incident, of which the scene is laid at 
Pyrmont, and of which the author professes to have been the 
hero, serves as a preface. ‘The second Tale is W1ELAND’s 
Mule without a Bridle. 3. La Signora Avveduta. This anecdote 
is but an improbable and insipid narrative by Baron Ramponr. 
4- Hann and Gulpenhch, again from WieLanp. 5. Usbeck, a 
dull allegory by the Baron. ‘These five stories complete the 
first volume. 

In the second, we have, 1. Pervonte; which tale was 
eriginally written by Giam-battista Basili, and printed at Naples 
in 1674, under the feigned name of Abddatuttis, in a collection 
intitled J/ Pentamerone. The original, which satirizes a 
Neapolitan princess, who had been obliged by her own im- 
prudence to contract a somewhat derogatory marriage, has been 

eatly varied by WiELAND, and provided with a new catas-: 
trophe : but the translator has rejected these additions and di- 
gressions, and has restored Pervonte to its native simplicity of 
form. 2. Le mari Sigisbé. The cicisbéo of his own wife is 
an original story of Baron Ramponr, the hint of which seems 
to be derived from certain conventions which Rousseau 
attributes to his Emilius and Sophia: it is not more fortunate 
than the preceding specimens. 

The third story, intitled Basil, the Son of Boguslas, is translated 
from a collection printed at Moscow in 1783. Richter put it 
into German, and the present author thence into French. We 
will translate it for the third time. It has a native character, 
‘and is unlike those European stories which have been ae 
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like church-bells, in the ears of grandsire and grandson, and 
which we should discover to be heavy-toned if they did not 
belong to the parish. : 


‘ Boguslas, Prince of Novogorod, was eighty years old when he 
died ; having reigned sixty years, and latterly in great tranquillity. 
Basil, his ae son, was about twenty. Freed on a sudden from the 
yoke of paternal authority, and subjected only to the guardianship of 
a mother who worshipped him, he soon gave a loose rein to disposi- 
tions which were naturally boisterous. He spent whole days in the 
street, entering into the games and sports of the men at grown 
boys: but woe to the one with whom he grappled in earnest: the 
hand which he squeezed was crushed for ever, and the head which he 
struck could think no more. 

‘ The inhabitants of Novogorod did not like these sports of their 
young prince; and the older posadniks (municipal officers) assembled 
in the town-hall to deliberate. After the session, they went to the 
mother of Basil, and said to her: ‘Thou art a worthy woman, 
Amelfa Timofeiewna: watch better over the conduct of thy dear 
boy, Basil, son of Boguslas, that he may not pass his days in mis- 
chievous strife ; already his sports have cost lives to our city.”? This 
harangue yexed the good lady Amelfa: but she promised the posad- 
niks that she would take better care of young Basil, made them a 
low courtesy, and saw them to the door. She next sent for her son, 
and spoke to him thus: * In the name of God, my dear boy, do 
not run about, and enter into the sports of the men and the youths, 
You have the strength of a knight : but you do not know the use of 
it. ‘The hand which you squeeze is crushed for ever, and the head 
which you strike can think no more. The people are displeased, 
and the posadniks have come to me with complaints. If a revolt 
should happen, what could we do? You have no father to protect 
you; I am but a widow; the inhabitants of Novogorod are very 
numerous ; my dear son, take your mother’s advice, and, as you are 
strong, be merciful.” 

‘ Basil, the son of Boguslas, listened quietly to the remonstrance 
of his mother ; and when she had finished, he bowed and said: “ My 
good mother, I care neither for the posadniks nor for the people of 
Novogorod: but I care much for your good advice ; and I promise 
you not to go into the streets, and play with the men and the boys, 
But how shall I amuse myself, and try the strength of my arm? I 
was not born to sit behind the stove; nor was the strength of a 
nobleman given to me for nothing. When my time comes, I will 
humble the posadniks, and all the Russias shall bow before me. 
But as yet I am your ward. Let me then choose myself companions, 
among whom I may try the strength of my arm. Give me some 
mead, and strong beer, that I may invite the strong and the bold, 
and find friends worthy of me.” 

¢ The lady Amelfa Timofeiewna granted his request. On each 
side of the castle-gate was placed a huge barrel, one of mead, and 
one of strong beer, and to each was chained a golden cup; anda 
herald stood by with a trumpet, crying: ‘ He that would eat and 
drink his fill, he that would wear a pellisse-cloak, he that would get 
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money to spend, let him enter the castle of Basil, son of Boguslas : 
but first let him weigh his strength ; Basil will put it to the proof, 
and receive only the strong and the bold.””? Thus cried the heralds 
from morn to eve: but nobody gave heed. 

‘ Meanwhile, Basil-sat looking through the grate of his chamber, 
to see whether any comrades came to him. Still nobody asked for a 
draught out of the golden cups. At length, towards night, 
' Fomushka, the tall, walked up to the gate. Se struck with his 
knuckle the barrel of oak, and filled the golden cup with a gush of 
mead, which he emptied at a draught. Whien Basil saw this, he 
descended from his apartment into the court where Fomushka stood, 
went up to him, and gave him with his fist a sounding blow behind 
the right ear. Fomushka did not stir, and his stiff black curls 
seemed not to have yielded to the stroke. At this the heart of the 
Prince leaped for joy. He took Fomushka by the hand, and led him 
up stairs into the gilded chamber. Then he embraced him, and they 
both swore, on the honour of knights, to be for ever comrades and 
brothers in arms, to live and die for one another, to eat of the same 
dish, and drink out of the same cup. Then Basil made him sit down at 
the oaken table, and gave him, after meat, sugared fruits from the 
south. 7 
 .€ The next morning, as Basil was looking out of his grated window 
to see whether any one came to drink out of his tun, he beheld 
Bogdanushka, the lit 
the golden cup, and, lifting the tub with both hands to his mouth, 
emptied it. ‘Then the young prince called Fomushka. They went 
down together into the court as far as the gate, and both ran their 
spears against the head of Bogdanushka: but their lances shivered to 
splinters against his’skull, and Bogdanushka never flinched. Then 
they took him by the hand, and led him through the wide court, up 
the grand stair-case, into the gilded chamber, where all three em- 
braced, and swore to each other fidelity and fraternity unto death. 

‘ Presently, the news spread that Basil, son of Boguslas, had 
chosen for his companions the bravest of the young men, and lived 
fraternally with them. ‘The posadniks were trotibled at this, and 
assembled at the town-hall to deliberate. After they had taken their 
places, the sage Tshoudin advanced into the middle of the hall, 
bowed to the four sides, and, stroking his long beard, thus began : 
«Hear, posadniks of Novogorod, and all you of the Slavonian 
people who are here together. You know that our country is with- 
out a head, while our prince is a minor ; and that, until he is ripe of 

ears and reason, we are masters of Novogorod and its territory. 
his young man, whe is destined one day to reign over us, promises 
nothing good. Scarcely has he passed his childhood, when he dis- 
lays an impetuous character. His very sports are cruel. Already 
2 has made widows and orphans. Now he is collecting about him 
the boldest of the young, and living fraternally with them. Can this 
be with good intentions? This it behoves us to learn, Let us then 
order a feast, and invite the young prince, so we shall see his temper, 


and that of the country. We will offer him wine. If he drinks 


not he is to be suspected, he has projects to conceal; if he bee = 
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tle, who went up to the but of beer, kicked off 
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we shall know his mind; in wine there is truth. Should we per- 
ceive that his intentions are not good, we must strike off his head. 
Other princes are to be found in Russia, from among whom we may 
chuse ; and were there none, we could do without them.” : 

‘Then all the posadniks arose; and bowed before the sage 
Tshoudin, and cried with one voice: “ Thy speech is wise, be it 
done as thou hast said.’’ 

‘ The next day, at break of dawn, were begun the preparations 
for the feast. Tables of oak were arrayed in the town-hall, and 
white cloths were spread over them. Meat was roasted in the oven, 
and sugared wares were bought of the merchant. Along the walls, 
and round about the room, were barrels of mead, and beer, and wine ; 
and, by each, a cup of gold; or of silver, or of polished wood. 
Wher all was ready, the posadniks were deputed to the castle to in- 
vite the Princess and her son. 

‘ When the good lady Amelfa Timofeiewna had heard their mes- 
sage, she answered in the following manner: “ Sports and dances 
become me no longer. When I was the bride of Boguslas I came 
to your feast: but, now that my life is closing, a lonely room suits 
me best, where I can offer my nightly prayer. My son is young; 
be contented if he adorns your feast.” 

‘ Then the posadniks went to the young prince, and begged him 
to come. He answered: “I should like to come, if my mother 
deems it right ;”” and, having asked her leave, she granted it. But 
she gave her son good advice ‘how to behave amid the treacherous 
posadniks, whom she knew but too well. ‘ Drink, my son,” said 
she, ** but do not drink too much, The posadniks are eB and 
want to put you to the proof. Be on your guard; and if they 
begin to vaunt their riches and their shrewdness, let them boast on, 
and do you boast of nothing. Above all, be affable, and hurt no 
one by neglect or scorn.”? After these words she embraced Basil, 
who went to the feast. 

‘ The posadniks received him at the bottom of the stair-case of 
the town-hall, and accompanied: him into the hall, and offered him 
the place of honour. Basil said No, and seated himself at the bottom 
of the table, as young men should do,” he observed. Then the 
posadniks took him under the arms, and dragged him to the upper 
end of the table. ‘ Here,” they said, “ your father was wont to 
sit, learn to sit here likewise.”? .Then they offered him a cup of 
sweet wine. Basil drank, and ate of their meats and comfits, but 
sat still and silent as a young girl. 

‘ By degrees the posadniks began to grow merry, and to talk, 
and to glorify hemioes One boasted of his horse, another of his 
wife, another of his money, another of his strength, another of his 
shrewdness ; and at last all began to talk at once, and each heard only 
his own voice of praise. But Basil, son of Boguslas, did not follow 
the example; he let them boast on, and sat still,. Then the wise 
T’shoudin, and the rich Satka, addressed him in these words: * Why 
do you sit silent, Prince, you have much cause to boast, and yet say 
nothing ?”? The Prince answered modestly: “ Posadniks, you are 
considerable and respectable men, to you it belongs to speak boldly 
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and freely. How can I, young and an orphan, have any thing from 
which I can claim merit before you? ‘The gold I possess is not of 
my acquiring. My turn will come some day, and then I may talk 
like others.’ . 
‘ The posadniks were surprized at an answer so modest and discreet, 
and began to talk one with another in half whispers. When their 
sentiments were ascertained, Tshoudin filled a great cup of strong 
wine, and offered it to the young prince, saying: “ Let him empty 
this cup, who loves the great Novogorod, and the Slavonian 
nation.”’ 
¢ This time Basil could not avoid to drink ; he therefore took the 
cup, and drained it to the bottom. But now, when the posadniks 
recommenced their boasting, the wine operated on the young prince, 
and he said: ** Hearken, you conceited fellows, know who Basil is, 
the son of Boguslas, and hold your tongues. Basil is the lord of 
Russia, and the whole Slavonian’ nation owes him allegiance ; and 
Novogorod owes him tribute; and the posadniks are to bend before. 
him.’”’ | 

* At these words the posadniks became angry: they sprang from 
their seats, and called out at,once: “ No, thou shalt not reign over 
Russia, nor will we bend before thee. Thou art impetuous and 
eruel. We want no such ruler; therefore go out of our town at 
break of day, and out of our shire by set of sun, or we will compel 
thee to it.’”” ? 

«« | fear neither you nor any one,’”’ replied Basil; *¢ Collect the 
forces of Novogorod. I defy them; we will see whether you can 
compel me to quit my country. Mine it is by birthright, and mine 
it shall remain until death. Novogorod and the Slavonian nation 
belong to me, and you are all my subjects.”” At these words he 
arose, crossed the croud of affrighted posadniks, which opened to 
give him passage, and thus he left the banquet at the town-hall. 

« After his imma the posadniks began to recover from their 
astonishment. ‘They made merry with the threatenings of the angry 
boy, as they affected to call him, and resolved to collect the troops 
of the city, and to expel him on the next day. ‘His young bones,” 
said Satka, ** shall bleach on the heath. How should a child be a 
match for us ?”’ 

¢ The alarm-bell rang in all the city, and the men who were of a 
to bear arms were mustered in the market-place. When the good 
lady Amelfa Timofeiewna heard this, she inquired the motive ; and 
when she learnt that Basil son of Boguslas had angered the posad- 
niks by his bold words, she went to his room, and blamed him for 
his rashness: but perceiving that he was still drunk, she led him 
into a cool cellar, and bad him sleep there until he was sober. 
Amelfa Timofeiewna then went to her treasures, and took out a 
golden cup, and placed in it rings, bracelets, and gorgets set with 

jewels. Accompanied by women, she then proceeded tothe town- 
hall, where the posadniks were collected. She entered the hall, 
bowed low, placed her cup on the table, and with soothing words 
endeavoured to engage the posadniks to pardon in her son the ebul- 
litions of youth and drunkenness. If you make no allowance om 
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his years, surely some is due to the memory of his father’s virtues, 
who was so long and justly dear to the great Novogorod.””? These 
humble words served only to increase the pride of the posadniks, and 
they answered insolently : ‘“* Hence, old lady, with your jewels and 
your gold, we want them not; what have you to do with the quarrels 
of men; wé will have the head of your turbulent boy.” 

‘ The good lady then returned to the castle, shedding bitter tears, 
and ordered the gates to be shut to guard against events. On the 
next day, the posadniks marched with the city-troops towards the 
castle, and summoned it to surrender. At length they broke down 
the gates, and the troops rushed into the court, like waves of a 
swollen river which had burst the bank that should confine its course. 
At the noise of weapons, and the cry of soldiers, Basil, son of 
Boguslas, awoke in his cellar. He sprang on his alert feet, and, 
finding the door fastened, broke it with a blow of his fist. In two 
leaps, he was in the court. Being without arms, he seized on a balk 
that stood at hand, and began to strike with it the inhabitants of No- 
vogorod. His terrible weapon deals fatal blows, aright and aleft ; 
the citizen-soldiers fly before their sovereign. Fomushka and Bogda- 
nushka collect his comrades, and drive Fefore them the Novogoro- 


. dians. The young blood of Basil boils; and he does not hear the 


cry for quarter, until the fugitives are stopped by the impetuous 
stream of the Wolchowa. 

‘ The posadniks now abandon the field of battle, and assemble in 
the town-hall. They take a golden cup, filled with om and jewels, 
and walk to the castle to sollicit an audience of the good lady Amelfa 
Timofeiewna: but they stop in the street opposite to her windows, 


f Hot presuming now to’enter the court. They bend to the ground 


their proud heads, and cry in a plaintive tone: “ O our queen and 
our mother, take pity on us: we have angered thy son, our sovereign, 
do not forsake us: Basil, in his wrath, is — a desert of Novo- 
gorod ; intercede for us, that we may be spared.”” The Princess 
heard, but turned not on them her lively eyes: she sent word: “ You 
have begun ; you must finish. What has an old lady to do with the 
quarrels of men ?”? ok 

‘ ‘The posadniks returned to the town-hall, and drew up a writing, 
submitting themselves and their posterity, and their city aad country, 
to the son of Boguslas, and declaring Basil to be sovereign of Novo- 
gorod and of all Russia. They gave him full bs rr and authority 
to levy taxes; and with this act they returned to Fomushka, and 
Bogdanushka, who now undertook to intercede for them. These 
knights were affected by the prayers of their countrymen, and cast 
away the clubs which they had employed in hostility. They took 
the writing of the posadniks, and holding it in the air they said ; 
‘‘ Hail, Basil, son of Boguslas, hurt not thy subjects: the posads 
niks lay at thy feet their city and its domain ; thou art absolute so- 
vereign of Novogorod and its dependencies ; here is the deed of ces- 
sion.”? When they approached, they kneeled down, and the posad- 
niks kneeled down, before Basil ; and the people followed their ex- 
ample, and all exclaimed; “ God save our King Basil, son of 
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‘¢ Then the young prince curbed his anger, and suffered his strong 
arm to repose. He took the writing, and promised amnesty. They 
returned comforted from the river-side ; and Basil reigned over No- 
v rod. His government was firm and fortunate ; commerce spred, 
| we tay throve : —e civil sveresion nor foreign war troubled 
any more his sway, for ro 
- - Serena people abroad and at home feared Basil, 
_ The fourth story is again a translation from the Russian, 
intitled Tshourilo, It is not narrated with so much simplicity 
of style, nor does it abound so much with traits of national 
manners, as the preceding anecdote: yet still it has the merit 
of novel or original incident. The fifth and concluding tale, 
the Prediction, is a gipsey-story, by an anonymous writer. 

These volumes afford so few excellent tales, that they cannot 
merit entire translation: but perhaps they may supply some 
‘welcome materials to those Magazines which consider a ro- 
mantic narrative as a part of the expected monthly entertain- 
ment. Disrobed of the charms of an easy and flowing versifi- 
cation, the Tales of WiELanp do not here retain all their 
Original power to delight. Like Alcina, it is to the arts of the 
toilette and to the felicities of diction that his personages owe 
half their beauties and their power to charm ; and these must 
suffer in the change from a native to a foreign idiom, from a 
a to a prosaic diction, from a diffuse to a compressed 
style. 





Art. II. Voyage aux Isles de Trinidad, &c ; t.e. A Voyage to 
the Islands of Trinidad, Tobago, and Margarita, and to different 
Parts of Venezuela in South America. By J. J. Dauxion 
LavayssE, Corresponding Member of the Society of Sciences, 
Belles Lettres, and Arts, of Bourdeaux. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.897. 
Paris. 1813. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 8s. 


T appears that M. Dauxrion LavaysseE is one of the few 
inhabitants of the West Indies, who has endeavoured to 
survey that quarter of the world with the eye of a philosopher. 
A Frenchman by birth, he proceeded in 1791, at the early age 
of seventeen, to a relation at St. Lucie, who was in affluent 
circumstances, but who died soon afterward without a will, 
and left him to make his way in the midst of strangers. ‘The 
political disorders of the time, while they ruined St. Domingo, 
were productive of considerable agitation in the French colonies 
to leeward, and had the effect of inducing him to settle in Tri- 
nidad; which at that time was in the possession of the 
Spaniards. Here he became a planter, and a married man: 


but he found it necessary, in consequence of a liver-complaint, to 
repair, 
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repair, in 18075 to Cumana on theSpanish Main. Hence arose 
his acquaintance with the state of society, and the productions 
of the soil, “in the province of Venezuela. Having recovered 
his health, he returned by the way of Guadaloupe and,North 
America to France, where he has published the present vos 
lutmes as the precursor of a larger work, which he intends to 
intitle, “ Tableau physique, historique, et statistique des Colonies 
Frangaises en Amérique.” 

Vol. I. is appropriated to the island of Trinidad, and com- 
prizes its history, its present condition in point of cultivation, 
and an account of its climate and geology. ‘The second takes 
a wider range, comprehending the island of Tobago and the 
Spanish provinces of Cumana and Guiana, with the island of 
Margarita. ‘To the account of this extensive region, are added 
occasional observations on the Dutch colonies of Demarara and 
Surinam; and, at the end of the volume, we have a short 
historical notice of the celebrated Las Casas. The author 
pleads guilty (pref. p.14.) to the influence of prejudices, to a 
certain extent, but assures his readers that they may place im- 
plicit confidence in his representation of facts. In the course 
of his various peregrinations, he visited England and Scotland; 
without, however, acquiring any predilection for our country- 
men, particularly for the portion of them who dwell on the other 
side of the Tweed. The truth is that, though evidently a man of 
information and respectability, he has been exposed to personal 
sufferings, partly in consequence of political circumstances, and 
partly, we apprehend, from an uncomplying turn of mind. 
Living in Trinidad at the time of the unfortunate: collisions 
between Colonels Fullarton and Picton, he appears to have 
sided with the former:in a way which had the effect of render- 
ing his subsequent residence in the island uncomfortable. 
These circumstances it is fit to premise, that we may receive 
with certain grains of allowance the observations of a writer, 
who, in other respects, is decidedly above the generality of 
travellers. — We now proceed to extract detached passages 
from the most instructive portions of his work. 


¢ Trinidad. —On disembarking at the town of Port of Spain, I 
went to bathe in the beautiful river Maraval. Next day, I walked 
along the banks of the rivers St. Anne, Aricagua, and St. Joseph ; 
where I remarked that the stones and rocks bore a different appear- 
ance from those which I had seen in the rivers of the French islands, 
A similar discrepancy caught my attention in the vegetable physiog- 
nomy of the island. The soil appeared richer than in the rest of t 
West Indies, and in several places it seemed fertile to excess. On 
going to the chase, I observed quadrupeds which I had not before 
seen, and was convinced by almost every object that I had arrived ina 
new country. Hence I took the determination of settling m ci 
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¢ Whatever winds prevail in Trinidad, in the interval between No- 
vember and May, they are seldom accompanied by any rain. At the 
end of April, the heat increases by an insensible progress, the easterly 
and northerly winds becoming less cool; and, at the énd of June, 
the heat is greatest. Storms then commence, and become more and 
more frequent till August, September, and the beginning of October, 
by which time they are of daily occurrence, and attended by torrents 
of rain. Nothing is more remarkable to an European, than the manner 
in which a storm takes place in this country. The air is calm; nota 
breath agitates it ; the vault of heaven is azure and cloudless. All at 
once we perceive, in some part of the atmosphere, a grey speck, which 
in four or five minutes becomes a great black cloud ; at first, slight 

leams of light proceed from it ; they soon kecome more considerable ; 
in a moment the barometer falls one or two lines; the thunder rolls, 
and a torrent of rain pours down in an instant. In general, these de- 
luges do not, last many minutes, and scarcely ever so long as half an 
hour ; and, when the rain ceases, the atmosphere becomes as calm and 
the sea as smooth as before. In this manner it rains fifteen or twenty 
times in a day during the wet season; and yet, a few moments after each 
storm, we can hardly discover that any rain has fallen. During the 
night, rain seldom occurs: but a heavy shower, without aay storm, 
generally takes place in the wet season half an hour before sun-yise. 
Hurricanes are unknown at Trinidad, Tobago, and the adjacent parts 
of the continent. Nature seems to have placed a barrier to these de- 
solating storms in the mountains which extend along the coast of Cu- 
mana, and rise to a much greater height than the surface of Trinidad, 
‘Tobago, or Guiana. Those mountains, being placed to the westward 
of these countries, protect them from the violence of the westerly 
winds by which hurricanes invariably commence, after having run 
round, in the course of a few minutes, every point of the compass. 

‘ From June to the middle of October, the degree of heat is nearly 
stationary ; after the latter period, it falls as the storms and rain de- 
erease. At the town of Port of Spain, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
during summer is generally between 78° and 80° before sun-rise ; and 
between 84° and 86° from sun-rise to sun-set. In the evening, it 
usually falls to 82 and at particular times in August and Sep- 
tember, when the atmosphere is loaded with moisture, and the season 
is very stormy, it has been known to rise to go®. _In the course of 
nine years, however, I have only twice seen it so high as 93°, at both 
which times we felt shocks of an earthquake. Wind accompanied 
with rain in the night has the effect of lessening the morning heat ; 
and whenever rain is preceded by violent claps of thunder in the day- 
time, a similar mitigation of heat is felt in the evening : but when the 
rain is neither preceded by thunder nor followed by wind, the atmo- 
sphere is heavy and the heat intense. ‘The average fall of rain in Tri- 
nidad, during the wet season, is about 62 inches. I attempted to 
calculate the extent of the dew during the dry part of the year, and 
found it amount to eight or nine inches; taking into the account a 
few ‘slight showers. It is curious that the falls of rain in Trinidad 
have gradually diminished since progress has been made in clearing the 
woods. ‘She old inhabitants bear testimony to this fact, and point 
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out the river St. Joseph as having been navigable thirty years ago con- 
siderably farther up than it is at present. Inthe course of observa- 
tion for fifteen years, I have discovered that the rivers running west 
ward had much less water in them in 1806 than in 1791, while no dis 
minution was perceptible in the streams of the east and north, where 
the progress of cultivation has not been such as to affect the extent of 
the forests. ‘Though Trinidad has no mountains of magnitude, the 
fall of rain is equal or superior to that which occurs in the most uncul- 
tivated of the Leeward islands, in consequence of its proximity to the 
elevated region of Cumana. With the rainy season, commences the 
swell of the river Oroonoko, which continues in a state of gradual in- 
crease from the end of April to the end of August. In September, 
its waters are at their height, being about forty feet above their level 
in the dry season. All its borders are then overflowed, and its islands 
hidden from sight. In October, it begins to fall, and is at the lowest in 
March. These variations are regular and uniform. ‘The melting of 
the snow in the Cordilleras of Bogota appears to have an effect in swell- 
ing the river before the operation of the rainse M. Humboldt has 
beautifully described the reviving effects of the wet season on the 
borders of this river. ‘The animals around it seem to undergo a kind 
of resurrection, and multitudes of wild cattle rush panting from the 
parched desert to quench their thirst in the friendly stream. I my- 
self have seen these animals plunge into the water, and drink such 
quantities as to,expand their bodies in a few minutes, and, in the 
course of some hours, they die, floating on the surface.’ 


To the southward, however, in the Dutch colonies, the dry 
season is cooler than the wet, in consequence of the refreshin 
operation of the sea-breezes. Here, as in Trinidad, the fall of 
rain has been considerably lessened by the advances of cultiva- 
tion. It is common to reckon two wet and two dry seasons ; 
the former taking place first in December, January, and 
February, and afterward in June, July, and August. The rest 
of the year consists of dry weather. During the rains, the 
Jand-winds prevail, and are accounted healthy : but the musquitos 
fill every room in a house; and the planter, who undertakes to 
clear new grounds, is obliged in a manner to live in smoke, in 
order that he may enjoy some rest at night. In the dry season, 
the sky is of a brilliant azure, and it is light in the morning as 
early as four o’clock, in consequence of a mild and gradual 
twilight. ‘The chief heat is felt between seven and ten o’clock 
in the forenoon: at the latter hour, a sea-breeze begins, and 
restores animation to drooping nature ; it continues all the day, 
and does not die away till ten o’clock at night. — The climate 
of Trinidad is not so wet as that of Guiana, nor so dry as that 
of Cumana. Being an island, it feels the influence of the winds 
more constantly than them, and in November the season 
becomes delightful. This is the time of the east and north- 
east winds, which come in refreshing currents from the cool 
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regions of North America. Even during the warm season, in 
some situations at Trinidad, the thermometer indicates only a 
moderate degree of heat: such as on hills, or rising grounds, 
situated at the opening of valleys watered by rapid rivers, 
where a current of fresh air constantly prevails. Of this de- 
scription are the valleys of St. Anne, Maraval, Diego Martin, 
Aricagua, and the heights of St. Joseph in the north-west, as 
well as the valleys along the north coast of the island; and 
fortunate are they whose habitation is fixed in this region of 
pure and elastic air. 

Still, we must not conclude that, in a tropical climate, 
the body feels so much heat as in Europe under the same state 
of_the thermometer; the perspiration is much more free, and 
this circumstance is productive of great relief, particularly to 
those who adopt the use of flannel. The bad health which is so 
frequent in the West Indies is, in a great measure, the conse- 
quence of irregular habits or vexation of mind; and, among those 
who are born in the country, we see repeated examples of an 
old age exempt from gout, rheumatism, or that privation of the 
organs of sense which attends a similar period of life in a cold 
climate. ‘The aspect of the sky at night is delightful, and the 
multitude of stars recall the impression produced by Arabian 
descriptions. In extent of dew, Trinidad surpasses the other 
islands, in consequence of its contiguity to Guiana; and, even 
during the dry season, the vegetables are seen to be refreshed 
with moisture in the morning, as if rain had fallen during the 
night. ‘The ground is consequently in a state of perpetual 
pturiency, and carries the trees to a height and a luxuriance of 
which the native of Europe has little idea. 

No island has undergone more rapid changes, in culture and 
population, than Trinidad. In 1783, the inhabitants consisted 
of 2000 Indians, and only 800 negroes and whites. The 
numbers continued to increase during the following years, by 
arrivals of fraudulent bankrupts and runaway managers: but, 
in 1790, the troubles in the French colonies brought thither 
additioris of a more respectable character. Accordingly, in 
1797, on the capture of the island by the English, the popula- 
tion had risen to 18,000 of all descriptions, chiefly negroes. 
Until 1783, a single Dutch merchant at St. Eustatia had 
been in the habit of executing the whole foreign business of 
the colony, through the medium of one vessel of 150 tons 
burden. In 1787, was established the first sugar-work, and 
soon afterward a considerable smuggling trade took place with 
the Spanish Main. Between 1797 and 1802, the population 
rose to 24,000, and the manufacture of sugar to 15,000 small 


hogsheads, the trade of the island requiring sixty merchant- 
men. 
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men. In 1807 the population amounted to 31,000: but of 
these two-thirds were slaves; and the sugar-exports were 18,000 
hogsheads. Here, however, the culture of sugar came to a 
stand ; the low price at home, and the enhancement of planta- 
tion-stores, reducing the planters to a distressed condition. 
The culture of coffee has decreased considerably, the high 
grounds in ‘Trinidad having too little soil to support the coffee- 
trees; and, though they are found to succeed in the plain, the 
want of a market in Engiand has discouraged the extension of 
their culture. Altogether, Trinidad has a title to be called 
highly fertile. The part which is unsusceptible of cultivation is 
not perhaps a thirtieth of the whole; and, if the deficiency 
of rivers is in some degree an obstacle to the manufacture of 
sugar, the use of steam-engines has been found a successful 
substitute. Those engines are much preferable to wind or 
cattle-mills, and are surpassed only by water-mills. 

Tobago. — This island was discovered by Columbus, but was 
not settled till 1632, when some Dutch navigators, returning 
from Brazil, were attracted by its promising appearance. A 
company of Flushing merchants found means to induce a body 
of 200 settlers to transport themselves thither, and gave the 
island the name of New Walcheren: but the settlement was de- 
stroyed two years afterward by an irruption of jealous Spaniards 
from Trinidad, and remained uncultivated during twenty years. 
In 1654, the mercantile house known by the firm of Brothers 
Lampsins obtained from the Dutch government a charter, 
intitling them to the possession of ‘Tobago, and giving them 
the right of naming even the magistrates and the governor. The 
Lampsins were men of talents and enterprize, and soon ren- 
dered New Walcheren a depét of European goods. The Dutch 
were soon disturbed, however, by the arrival of a colony of 
Courlanders ; the Duke of Courland having received, in conse- 
quence of his matriage-connection, a grant of the island from 
the royal family of Great Britain. ‘These Courlanders were 
allowed to settle in a quarter which is called to this day Cour. 
land Bay, and even to erect a fort: but they found it necessary in 
a few years to put this fort into the hands of the Dutch colonists. 
In the war of 1664, Tobago became a rendezvous for the Dutch 
and French men of war cruizing against the English. No notice 
being taken of the disputed point of its sovereignty, at the 
negotiation of Breda in 1667, the Dutch continued in posses- 
sion for several years : but, having suffered much injury from 
a French fleet in 1675, they evacuated the island in1677. Asno 
colonization by the French took place, the claim of the Duke 
of Courland was revived: but, the treaty of Utrecht not 
having provided explicitly for the possession of several islands 
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colonized by a mixture of French and English, it was stipulated 
at Aix la Chapelle in 1748 that “St. Lucie should belong to 
France, while Grenada, St..Vincent, Dominica, and T obago, 
should be considered as neutral :” that is, that the subjects of 
any European power should be permitted to settle there, with- 
out the establishment of a garrison by any particular govern- 
ment, ‘This arrangement was felt as a hardship by the majority 
of the colonists of the three first-mentioned islands, who were 
of French extraction: but, at last, by the peace of 1763, the 
French crown made a ‘inal renunciation to England of all her 
claims on Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. At 
this time, the population of Tobago amounted to 15003 anda 
commission being appointed to make grants of land, it began 
to be cultivated with so much spirit that in 1777 the number 
had risen to 12,000, of whom three-fourths were negro 
labourers. ‘The transfer of British capital was very large, and 
the favourite articles of culture were sugar and cotton. The 
latter, lowever, declined: but, in 1782, the sugar-crop ex- 
ceeded 12,000 hogsheads. ‘The island, being taken by the 
French, was confirmed to them by the peace of 1783: they 
gave the colonists a countryman as governor, in the person 


of General Arthur Dillon, and left the island in possession of - 


its former laws and constitution. ‘Tobago therefore continued 
in fact British, the chief part of the produce going to the 
British mortgagees under cover of the French flag. The new 
French settlers were very few, and were wholly divided among 
themselves, in consequence of the Revolution at home; to 
which one party was adverse, while others were its strenuous 
advocates. In 1793, the colony was taken by the British, and 
the French settlers were either removed, or found it expedient 
to withdraw. ‘Tobago shared largely in the extension of culti- 
vation which followed the rise of sugar at this time; and it 
was a great mortification to the settlers and their friends in 
England, that the island was ceded to France by the peace of 
Amiens. ‘That negotiation was conducted by the British in a 
low tone, and Bonaparte had loudly declared that he would 
not surrender even a rock which had belonged to the antient 
French monarchy. 

‘Tobago remained only twelve months in the hands of the 
French, being repossessed by us on the first of August 1803 ; 
and the French settlers being again sent off the island, very 
little cause appears for any apprehension of its cession at a 
future period. M. D. Lavaysse speaks with approbation of 
the leading planters in ‘Tobago, such as the late Mr. Robley, 
whose extensive estates are on a footing of accommodation 
which is very seldom exemplified in the West Indies. The 
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negroes on these properties are fed in a great measure on maize, 
which is ground in a large mill, and delivered in a state fit 
for immediate use ; instead of being given, as is common in 
other parts, in the shape of grain, to be ground with much 
trouble by hand-mills. - This French traveller is, however, in 
very. bad humour with the croud of Scotchmen whom he 
found in Tobago and other parts of the West Indies. Having 
lived at Edinburgh, and been acquainted with the eminent men 
of that city, he is puzzled to account for the difference that 
exists between them and their countrymen on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In 1802, the population of Tobago was 18,000; 
of whom, however, only about six or seven hundred were 
whites. Its annual produce amounted to nearly 20,000 
hogsheads of sugar. 

Caraccas, or Venezuela.— We now come to the account of 
the Spanish colonies. ‘The subject is here more general, and 
exhibits the reasoning powers of this observing, though not 
always accurate, traveller, in a more favourable light. In his 
political creed, he is an advocate for the emancipation of 
Spanish America, and a resolute opponent of the monopoly so 
long exercised by a jealous mother-country. Speaking of the 
different classes of the population, he observes that the Spaniards 
born in Europe hold the first rank, being in general the 
occupants of public situations. ‘To Spanish Creoles he is less 
partial than to the Creoles of the French and English islands. 
Unluckily, from the prejudices of the Spaniards, the law and 
the church form almost the only favourite lines as professions 
for youths of genteel families. ‘Though the military career has 
been but lately opened to them, it has become extremel 
popular, nothing making the heart of a Creole youth beat so 
strongly as the sight of a sword and epaulet. With regard to 
the slaves, an important privilege, unknown among the French 
and English, is here granted to this humble class. If a negro 
be treated unjustly or cruelly by his master, he is at liberty to 
carry a,complaint to a judge, and to demand a change of 
servitude, on getting the sum of three hundred dollars paid 
down. ‘The consequence is that he has thus the means of 
passing into the hands of a proprietor of known humanity. 

The maxim of the Spanish government, respecting her 
Trans-atlantic colonies, has always been the coarse and harsh 
system of ruling by keeping different classes in opposition to 
each other: to which may be added, a rigid prohibition of 
intercourse with other countries, emanating from a parent-state 
which could herself furnish only a very limited supply of com- 
modities. While the Dutch and English settlers, who occupied 
regions of far inferior fertility, were at liberty to barter their 
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produce, and to procure in abundance the conveniences of life, 
the Spanish colonist was obliged to remain in a state of com- 
parative privation. ‘The productions of Europe might be 
cultivated in Mexico, Peru, or Caraccas, in various tracts of 
country, in proportion to the degree of their elevation above 
the level of the sea: but nothing of the kind was attempted, 
lest it should interfere with the sale of the supplies from Old 
Spain. Vines and olives having been cultivated privately to 
some extent, government sent out from Madrid an order for 
their extirpation ; which, however, it was not deemed advisable 
to carry into effect. ‘The taxes were imposed in the most incon- 
siderate and impolitic manner. ‘The working of mines seemed 
the sole object of the attention of the Spaniards; and theydesired 
to have no more subjects in the New World than might be 
necessary to effect those hopeful undertakings. Charles V. sold 
in a lump the whole country of Venezuela, or Caraccas, to the 
Weizers, bankers at Augsburg, who made this region a scene 
of plunder and devastation. Subsequently, Seville, and after- 
ward Cadiz, remained in the exclusive possession of the colonial 
trade. In 1928, was established the Guipuscoa company, who 
were allowed a certain latitude in point of navigation, but 
were obliged to confine their imports to the harbour of Cadiz. 
At last, the discontents in the British colonies excited the alarm 
of the court of Madrid, and produced the famous edict of 12th 
October 1778, known by the name of the ** Free Trade.” This 
measure caused a considerable amelioration of circumstances, 
but much was still wanting. Foreigners, who alone could 
carry the cultivation of those rich countries to an adequate 
“extent, were rigorously excluded, and the chief supplies of 
merchandise continued to be smuggled. ‘The British govern- 
ment gave the character of free ports in 1766, and subsequently 
in 1774 and 1775, to several harbours in the West Indies, 
favourably situated for a contraband traffic with the Spaniards ; 
and this was, in other words, holding out an invitation to the 
Spanish colonists to send produce thither clandestinely, for the 
purpose of being exchanged for British goods. M. D. Lavayssr 
enlarges with great emphasis on the extent to which the English 
carried this traffic ; the interchange on the Virgin islands alone, 
though a wild and uncultivated country, amounting to nearly 
a million and a half sterling in the year 1788. 

In conclusion, we have to remark that the principal defects of 
this work consist in the prepossessions of the author concerning 
the laws of England on the subject of trade. While we admit 
that the Spaniards and French impose taxes with less regard to 
the welfare of trade than is common in this country, we can by 
no means contemplate our legislators in the light in which they 
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appear to'the present author. In his eyes, our fiscal system, 
our bounties, and our drawbacks, form the fountain of British 
wealth. <A time, however, is now come, in which well 
informed men in general are agreed in considering all such 
interferences as hurtful, and look for the wealth of commercial 
countries in other causes. Had M. D. Lavayssr been familiar 
with the principles of trade, he might have spared himself 
much false reasoning and violent invective against the British ; 
as we might have done with regard to Bonaparte, if we could 
have been taught to believe, some years ago, that his projects 
of aggrandizement were the surest means of exhausting 
his dominions. Similar accusations are poured forth against 
the conduct of Colonel Picton when acting in the capacity 
of governor of Trinidad: but they.are dictated by the heat of 
party, and by an inattention to the peculiar and trying circum- 
stances in which that officer was placed. With the exception 
of this drawback, and several inaccuracies, (owing perhaps to 
the unfortunate detention of the MS. mentioned in the preface,) 
the work has a claim to rank with the most useful of the 
later publications on the West Indies. Among other well 
founded observations, we find (Vol. ii, p. 433-) a correction 
of the customary exaggeration of the fertility of St. Domingo. 
The soil of that island, of Cuba, and of Trinidad, is un- 
doubtedly superior to the soil of Jamaica: but, if we state 
the difference at a fourth, we shall probably not be under the 
mark, although in vulgar calculation it is not uncommon to 
hear it reckoned roundly at a half. M.Dauxion Lavaysse 
seems to be attached to the study of natural history, and has 
interspersed with his other remarks a variety of geological ob- 
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Art. III. L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, &c.3; i.e The 
Hermit of the Chaussée d’Antin, or Court-road; or Observations 
on Parisian Manners and Customs at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 12mo. Paris. 1812. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 7s. 


é he art of book-making is still capable of several refinements. 
Here is an editor of a daily news-paper, an old bachelor in 

lodgings on the Chaussée d’Antin, (the Bond Street of Paris,) 
who is in the habit, when he has no victory to celebrate or 
public festival to describe, of furnishing some moral essay, or 
ethic picture, to fill up the blank column of his paper. Of 
these sketches, some had only a transient pretext, and some 
but a flimsy envelope; still there were others that depicted 
Parisian nature, or metropolitan fashions, which are here de- 
App. Rey. Von. Lxxil. Hh tached 
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tached from their evanescent associates. ‘They are to form an- 
nually a volume, consisting of the Beauties of the Gazette de 
Jvance. ‘he origin of these papers is similar to that of the 
Tatler: they are distillations of essence from the wash of a 
quotidian news-paper. 

No. I. is a picture of the author. Egotism considers itself 
as of first importance: but, in our judgment, the picture of 
the author should conclude his lucubrations :—when interest has 
already been excited by lively effusions, we have pleasure in 
discovering a harmony between the cause and the effect of 
entertainment. He professes to have worn a wig for fifty 
years, and to be in the habit of dining at some restaurateur’s 
and of passing the evening at some theatre: such are the 
regular customs of the Parisian bachelors. 

No. II. discusses some architectural improvements of Paris. 
The waters of the Ourcq have been conducted in a noble 
aqueduct to the site of the Bastille, where they repose in a 
large cistern, and, having become splendidly limpid, are thence 
distributed over a quarter of Paris hitherto distressed for water. 
A public. fountain has also been constructed on the dou/evart of 
the ‘Temple, formed of four concentric basins disposed amphi- 
theatrically, whence lions of bronze distribute the new and 
wholesome waters. 

No. IIL, intitled The Godfather, describes satirically a French 
christening, and the expense levied on a guest of the house, by 
forcing on him the office of sponsor. ‘This is a lively picture 
of manners peculiar to France. 

In No. IV. we have the character of a hypocrite of frank- 
ness, /e Tartuffe de franchise. ‘There are people who affect 
frankness for the purpose of deception; and one of these is 

» here singled out for delineation. 

To No. V. is allotted the description of a visit to the 
country-house of a Viscountess. Having paid his entrance- 
money in the form of a present to his god-child, the author is 
invited to pass some weeks in Normandy at the seat of a military 
gentleman of rank. The lady prefers the invitation ; and the 
author having excused himself on account of his habit of 
smoaking tobacco, the Viscountess assures him that they have 
a pavillon des fumeurs, a smoaking-room. ‘The country-life of 
a distinguished and opulent family is then described. ‘The 
party consists of seven guests and five persons of the house. 
Of the guests, three are artists, who leave behind them plans 
for a new wing, sketches of the best scenes on the estate, or a 
portrait of a great-uncle. To the breakfast, succeed billiards 
and music; during which the guests disperse until the 
sound of the dinner-bell. After dinner, parties are formed for 
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walking, the old admiral collects his smoakers, and the lady of 
the house takes her party to visit poor cottagers to whom 
the company make presents. Music, or sometimes a dance, 
succeeds to the evening repast, and is considered as the notice 
to withdraw. 

No. VI. paints a bourgeois of Paris. —In No. VII. the 
author visits a modern boarding-school for young ladies; and 
the satire of costly and frivolous accomplishments is well 
timed and well executed. — In No. [X. the eloquence of the 
bar is blamed for affecting technical jargon. — No. X. con- 
tinues No. VI. — No. XI. Correspondence. — No. XII. laments 
the loss of old women in mixed society, and points out their value 
as a restraining cause; by dressing like young persons, they are 
obliged to sanction what is in unison with the inclination of 
young persons. 

The Album is the subject of No. XIII. Every lady at Paris 
now catries in her, ridicule an album ; and when introduced to 
any person of celebrity, or captivated by personal arts of ingra- 
tiation, she adroitly seizes an opportunity of asking for a 
couplet, or a sentiment, or at least a signature of reminiscence, 
in this album. ‘The Hermit promises to open an office, in 
. which couplets adapted for all usual opportunities shall be sold 
ready made. 

No. XIV. On Burial-grounds. A number of epitaphs 
from the cemetry of Montmartre are here included: one of 
which, on a girl who died at twelve years of age, may serve as 
a specimen : 


‘ 
“© A peine tu vécus, helas! quelques printemps ; 
Dans nos coeurs desolés tu vivras plus long temps.” 


Our country church-yards may boast of nearly equal poetry. 
From No. XV. on the Album, and the Sentimental Band- 
box, we may make an extract that is amusing : 


‘ The radical principle, which was to bear a foliage of albums, 
may be discerned in that spirit of pride, or exaltation, which prompts 
us to leave traces of our passage in every place that cannot be ap- 
proached without danger, or without some remarkable intention. 
Hence those inscriptions on the rocks of Vaucluse, on the pyramids of 
Gizch, or the spire of Strasburg ; and hence the ex-votos of pious 
pilgrims at Compostella, or of sentimental pilgrims on the tomb of 
Rousseau at Ermenonville. 

‘The most celebrated inscription of this kind is that which 
the second of our comic pocts wrote on the album of the polar 
circle : 


“6 Sistimus hic tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis.”” 


¢ Next comes the mural album. On the walls of the temple of 
fEsculapius, it was usual for the sick and the doctor to hang up a 


joint account of the case and the remedy: and Hippocrates collected 
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from such albums the empirical practice of his age. At all times 
the walls of schools, of inns, of prisons, and of guard-rooms, have 
been registers ef the impromptus or unpremeditated sentiments of 
men. Chalk, pencil, or pen, or even the flame of a candle, has 
been compelled to perpetuate the record of these explosions of 
ennui. } 

‘ From the indecent arabesques of the boys in our lyceums, to the 
vindictive heart-felt cry of the Florentine prisoner, 


“ Exoriare aliguis nostris ex osstbus ultor !” 


how widely various is the range of feeling ! The rooms of inns offer 
especially a vast harvest ; and I wish that some of those who follow 
our officers and public agents, along the high roads of Italy and Ger- 
many, would amuse themselves with regularly transcribing into their 
own albums the good things which are scattered in perishable inscrip- 
tions on the wainscot of every common apartment. On the same wall 
I have read a thought worthy of Pascal or Bruyére, or a couplet which 
Delille might envy, and about it have found ornaments which an en- 
graver could not allowably copy unless from the antique, and words 
in which only a musketeer can exhale the sigh of love. Will no 
literary postillion rescue the best of these treasures from the impend- 
ing oblivion of the brush ? 

‘ Let us now pass on to the most usual album, the moveable one, 
which consists of a blank volume, and which is to be filled by the 
concurrence of two wills. The origin of these albums is noble, holy, 
majestic. ‘Saint Bruno had founded in the bosom of the Alps the 
cradle of his order; and every traveller was to be received there for 
three days, with a grave and decent hospitality. At the moment of 
his departure, a book was presented to him, in which his name and 
the date of his stay were entered by himself ; and this was usually 
accompanied with some grateful ejaculation, extracted from the 
anthelogies of inspired piety. The aspect of the mountains, the 
roar of the torrents, the silence of the monastery, the sublime religion 
of the plaee, the humility of the lean monks, before whom time was 
ever absent and eternity ever present, could not but waken, alternately, 
in the guests of their august dwelling, elevated thoughts and affecting 
expressions. What is become of this register? Have the banished 
monks carried it with them in their emigration? Is it buried in some 
obscure archive at Grenoble? Be not surprized at my anxious 
‘questions ; for this album of the Grande Chartreuse is unquestionably 
the parent and model of all the European albums. 

‘ The degeneracy of its children, a numerous posterity, may be 
mortifying ; and yet a pious consolation, which they might indulge, 
is found in preserving or collecting the traits of forefathers whom we 
venerate or admire. Allow it to be self-love, which borrows the 
garb of affection to build a trophy to glory, still it is a self-love eo 
like that which superintends the best sources of our happiness, that 
we may safely concede to it every importunity, except the privilege 
of reprisal. The future often gives a value to little collections, in 
which a contemporary would discover merely the ridiculous side. 
The English set a value on autographs, and fac-similes, which onl 
preserve the hand-writing of celebrated persons. La guirlande de 
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Julie was sold at a Parisian auction for 14,000 livres; and surely 
many modern albums contain as many traits of wit, and of variety, 
as these insipid madrigals from the Hotel de Rambouillet. I do not 
despair of seeing a girl married, at least by an antiquary, because her 
dower includes the album of her grandmother. In this mathematical 
age, who would overlook such a possibility ? 

‘ Another custom exists, not indeed so generally, but among the 
most refined of our travelled ladies, which may be considered as the 
album improved,—as the ultimatum of passionate friendship. Nervous 
ladies of sensibility, whose vague inquietude never permits them to re- 
main too long on the same spot, have imported this usage. They are 
annually travelling ; and they have the convenient glibness of travellers 
in attaching themselves suddenly and warmly to those whom they have 
seen but fora week, or aday, or an hour. They cannot bear a sepa- 
ration, therefore, without carrying away some keepsake, some token 
of remembrance, something that had been attached to the person of 
their friend ; —a ring, a necklace, a feather,.a dry flower, an old 
ribband at least, or a shred of gauze. Nothing is unmeaning, nothing is 
contemptible, in these symbolic favours. ‘The strange affectation of 
Vitellius would be applauded, who carried in his pocket the shoe of the 
wife of Claudius. — When these lovely despoilers return to their home, 
their first care is to arrange the trophies of their alluring cordiality, in 
some pretty piece of furniture, not a temple but a sh}fne to friendship, 
whieh is henceforth denominated The Sentimental Band-box. On the 
-  “Bttside, it is decorated with wreaths of unfading flowers painted by 

the fairest hands ; and, within, it is filled with what vulgar souls might 
mistake for lots from an auction of fashion’s cast-off trinkets. Each 
of these is carefully ticketed with the place, the date, and the name of 
the beloyed donor; and, as often as the cabinet is exhibited by par- 
ticular favour to the friend of the day, these records enable the me- 
mory of sensibility to avoid any gross mistakes respecting the reliques 
of her inmost worship, and the objects of her cordial idolatry. 

‘ I am sorry that I cannot conscientiously asculbe to my fair 
eountrywomen the invention of the sentimental band-box. I doubt 
not that they will know how to embellish that which they adopt, and 
to render any object, which is stamped with the seal of their approba- 
tion, worthy of the records of fashion and of elegance ; — but I un- 
derstand that in Poland the practice originated. —Is it that where lite- 
rature is little cultivated, where a language supplies few passages 
worthy of quotation, and where intercourse comprehends many fo- 
reigners and many of the nobly unlearned, the Homeric practice of 
interchanging keepsakes is the least inconvenient and most natural 
token of reciprocal esteem ?” 


Nos. XVI. and XVIII. contain Correspondence. —No. XVII. 
A Banker’s Family. — No. XIX. A Gallery of Originals. — 
No. XX. The Anti-chamber. ‘This is a good delineation, en- 
tirely in French nature, and very interesting : but more adapted 
to please the traveller than the homely reader. 
Correspondence again occupies Nos. XXI. and XXIUI.; and 
No, XXII, relates, as true, a story which is so improbable 
Hh 3 that 
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that we hesitate to believe it. The author should name the 
parties, and facilitate investigation ; there must be overcharged 
narration ; specific expectation has surely been substituted for 
general extravagant confidence in their own good luck. 

The Porter, Almanacks, and New Year’s Gifts, constitute the 
subjects of the last three numbers. 

~ st the foregoing list of contents, our readers can form a 
sufficient idea of this litthe volume; which, to the Beau Monde, 
to the Belle Assemblée, to the Lady's Magazine, or to any perio- 
dical publications which aim at amusing the gay and fasionable 
world, may be made to furnish several pleasing contributions. 
Some personal knowlege of Paris is requisite to follow the author 
through all his sketches of locality and local life: but with 
this knowlege it is agreeable to attend to his various delineations. 
They have not the cap-a-piéd accoutrement of La Bruyére’s 
characters: but, if they betray less of the artist, they exhibit 
more of likeness to nature. Our English books of this kind are 
rather numerous than lively. We know not why the Hermit of 
the Chaussée d’Antin should not rank with the Tatler of Sir 
Richard Steele; unless, perhaps, a tone of better company be 
thought to pervade the writings of the English knight. 


7 Tay: jr. 





Art. IV. Biographie Universelle, &c. 3 i.e. Universal Biography, 
Antient and Modern, &c. By a Society of Men of Letters and 
Science. Vols. I1I. and IV. Svo. Paris. 1811. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price zl. 2s. sewed. 


T= first two volumes of this important and excellent work 
were analyzed at some length in our Ixvith Vol. p. 474 
—482.; and in completeness of nomenclature, though not per- 
haps in patience of compilement, these two next volumes rival 
the former, The co-operators are become more numerous, and 
the eye of one or another of them ranges into the farthest and 
dimmest corners in which human activity has spun its webs ; 
but, lest he should keep the printers waiting for manuscript, 
the editor has not always returned to the authors the crude 
and unfinished scraps of copy which he ought to have refused. 
Indeed M. Auer, if we judge from the biographies of his 
own contribution, is by no means the severest critic among the 
set of writers who are engaged in this undertaking, either in 
a moral or a literary view. Much candour and good nature, not 
to say glibness, appear in his appreciations: he is willing to be 
contented with something less than taste, and something less 
than purity, in the characters which he has to chronicle or to 
employ : he is the reverse of fastidious: but he has not, like 
certain 
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certain English editors, a sympathetic predilection for allowing 
Dulness room to stretch herself. 

An admirable article in the third volume is the life of 
Aureng-Zeb, by Laxctis. It is not only founded on original 
consultations of oriental writers still in manuscript, but is 
drawn up with condensation, proportion, and critical originality. 
Were not this life so extensive as to occupy sixteen entire 
columns, we wou!d translate it for the instruction of our 
readers : but it ought not to be overlooked by the publishers of 
miscellanies, who can more conveniently adopt and insert exten- 
Sive extracts. Other lives connected with eastern literature, 
and composed by Jourpatn and SaLaBéry, do great honour 
to this biographical dictionary, and make an important addition 
of new historical fact to the circulating stock of European 
intelligence. 

We translate a short life, which displays a precise and 
courageous tone of criticism: 


© Banks, (Thomas,) an English sculptor, born about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, enjoyed two advantages which were 
wanting to his rival Bacon ; that of having been educated for his art, 
and that of having travelled in Italy. ‘Though he may not be places! 
on the same level with his cotemporaries Canova, Julien, and Sergel, 
yet he deserves a distinguished place among good statuaries. His 
best works are a Caractacus, and a Cupid, which he executed at 
Rome, and brought home with him in 177g. When he returned to 
England, the fashion was to encourage the opening school of paint- 
ing, and modern statues were not in request. Among his rich 
countrymen, therefore, he could meet with no purchaser for his 
Cupid ; a disappointment which determined him in 1781 to set off 
for Petersburg, where the Empress bought this statue, and placed it 
in her English garden at Czarsco-zelo. Banks, though superior to 
Bacon in the taste and correctness of design which belong to his in- 
sulated figures, is equally unfortunate in his larger compositions ; as 
may be observed in the monuments of the celebrated Nelson and 
Captain Burgess, lately put up in the cathedral of Saint Paul.’ 


In this as in many other articles of the Biographie Universelle, 
we have to complain of an inconvenient meagreness of personal 
detail. The date or place of birth or burial are both omitted : 
but the principal works are carefully noted, and freely cha- 
racterized. It is important for the guardians of our domestic 
celebrity to re-examine the opinions and judgments here pro- 
nounced, in so decisive a tone, concerning the various candi- 
dates for reputation ; and occasionally it may be requisite to 
enter a protest, and to appeal from the verdict sanctioned by 
M. Aucer. ‘The names of Beddces and others whom we have 
recently lost from our legion of honour are recorded. 
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In the fourth volume, a remarkable and eloquent piece of 
writing is the life of Beccaria, by Latiy-TcLENDAL : but too 
much controversial criticism respecting the soundness of this 
author’s principles has been admitted into the article. Lives of 
philosophers, in the manner of Bay/e, are proper to publish, but 
not proper component parts of an Universal Biography. The 
province of the reviewer should not be confounded with that of 
the annalist : not the argumentation, but the result only of 
2 critical inquiry was here in its place; and the long note in 
censure of some obscure propositions would be better disposed 
in a preface to a translation of Beccaria, than in a dictionary 
which no where else tolerates annotations. Is the following 
assertion sufficiently authenticated ? ‘Ce vénérable, cet illustre 
Lord Mansfield, Poracle de la loi dans un pays ou rien n'est sacré 
que par celle, ne pronenga plus le nom de Beccaria sans un signe 
visible de respect.’ Tt is not much in the character of an English 
Judge to express an unqualified and profound veneration for 
a foreign writer, whose principles are at variance with our 
whole system of criminal law. 

A superfluous life is that of Bridget Bendish, the grand- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell; even in our British biographies, 
it scarcely deserves a place: but the house of Bonaparte, no 
doubt, is supposed to be jealous of the remembrance, and de- 
sirous of ennobling the character, of every branch of the stem 
of Cromwell. 

We select the substance of an Italian life, which has escaped 
the authors of our General Biography and of most others: 


‘ Bergamini, (Antonio,) born at Vicenza in the year 1666, was 
learned in the antient languages, and skilled in mathematics and astro- 
nomy. The extreme purity of his morals gave him a disgust for the 
world, and led him to retire to a villa which he possessed in the 
Nicentine district, where he spent his time in gratuitously teaching 
the young and diffusing benefits among the old. His most intimate 
friend, and favourite guest, was Andrea Marano, a poet who died 
in 1744, aged eighty-two. Bergamini grieved so deeply for this 
deprivation,, that it brought on a melancholy, which was supposed to 
have shortened his own days. In vain he attempted to exhale his 
grief in elegies ; it attended him to the tomb, to which he was con- 
signed a few months after his friend, at the age of sixty-eight. He 
has published Poems, printed at Padua in 1701, promiscuously with 
those of his friend Marano. Portraits of the two friends, who -were 
both very moderate poets, are prefixed to the volume; and the pre- 
face, probably by Marano, praises the subsequent poetry with cou- 
rageous vanity : 
| “ Ceu duo nubigene quum vertice montis ab alto 

Descendunt Centauri.”’ 

¢ Apostolo Zeno satirized their conceit in a letter to Muratort, who 

egincided with his displeasure, and recorded it in a treatise Della 
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perfetta poesia. "They replied to Muratori in a dialogue intitled 
Lufrasio, printed at Mantua in 1708. Amenta and Paolj attacked the 
Eufrasio: but the controversy was soon forgotten ; and even Berga- 
mini lost the recollection of it in his old age. He left a transcript of 
his poems carefully corrected for the press. —[ GINGUENE. ]’ 


The life of Boethius (Boece) is given ignorantly and carelessly. 
In reviewing (Vol. Ixvi. p. 472.) a late historical work, we. 
pointed out a prevalent misrepresentation of this senator’s con- 
duct; which was false to his prince for the sake of his church. 
He is here undeservedly described as tolerant; whereas he was 
unquestionably the reverse, and (contrary to his instructions) 
advised the Greek emperor not to relax in his persecution of 
the Arians. — Notwithstanding many similar occasional imper- 
fections, hastinesses, and oversights, which in a promiscuous 
composition cannot wholly be avoided, but which in a future 
edition may be in a great degree remedied, we repeat decidedly 
our good opinion and recommendation of this work. The 
number of names considerably exceeds that of any other similar 
compilation; and if the lives of authors are given without 
much detail, the list of their productions is ascertained with 
bibliographical accuracy, and characterized with condensed 
precision. ‘The classical and the oriental biographies are dis- 
tinguished for neatness and research ; and in the departments of 
literature and art a vast new stock of merit has been explored, 
deposited, labelled, chronicled, and criticized. We shall have 
pleasure in watching the progress of volumes so interesting, so 
convenient, so instructive, so comprehensive, and so judicious; 
and in laying before our readers farther specimens of the 
manner in which the design is continued. 


Tay. jr 





Art. V. I. Examen Critique de la Biographie Universelle, &c. 
LI. Suite de ? Examen Critique, &c.; i. e. A Critical Examination, 
and Continuation of that Examination, of the “ Universal 
Biography,” &c. By Mad. pe Genus. 8vo. pp. 80. and 
65. Paris. 1811 and 1812. Imported by De Bofle. Price 
3s. each. 


Ay ADAME DE GENLIS 1s somewhat of a literary busy-body. 
4¥i With habits of intercourse in the fashionable world, with 
much accomplishment in the modern languages, and with a 
diction epurated at Paris in royal times, she is still not a 
classical writer; and from the want of a sufficient knowlege of 
the antient languages, she frequently employs expressions 
which are derived from them in a manner that is inconsistent 
with the usage of antiquity. A difference prevails, and 
increases in every year, between the upstart style, which is 
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faithfully echoed from the lip of the genteel, and the rooted 
style, of which the basis is laid in the study of old language 
and sound writing. ‘The style of the fine world perishes, but 
that of the learned world endures. Now Madame pe 
Gen.is, because she has attained that which pleases in- 
stantaneously, thinks that she has attained that which pleases 
permanently ; and, with a diction which has already survived 
its own graces, she undertakes to criticize the phraseology of 
others, and to recall every author to the language of the days 
of her youth. 

In these pamphlets, Mad. pr G. especially attacks the new 
Universal Biography; and it appears (p. 18.) that she would 
have preferred the success of a rival dictionary, the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire Historique, which republished with supplemental 
articles an old historical catalogue of lives of eminent persons. 
Probably she had ca-operated in the unfortunate enterprize, and 
had supplied several of the supplementary English and other 
biographies. She is particularly displeasd with M. Gingueneé ; 
whose comprehensive knowlege of Italian literature, lately dis- 
played in his admirable abbreviation of Bouterqweck, certainly 
qualified him in a singular degree to undertake the department 
of Italian lives in the Universal Biography. — The usual ob- 
jections are urged ; such as that many valuable lives are omitted 
in this collection. We suspect this to be exclusively true of 
the lives of ecclesiastics, who are now in France a less im- 

ortant class than heretofore, and who certainly do not find in 
the philosophical writers very pious protectors of their memory. 
It is also insinuated that many biographies might have been 


> .gs- allotted to hands more adapted and more skilful. We had 


occasion to make this remark on the articles of M. Tabarand: 
but Mad. pr G. would unjustly extend it (p. 65.) to the articles 
of M. dela Craix. She complains that to this skilful mathe- 
matician was confided the life of D’ Alembert, whose great and 
chief merit lay in mathematical science; and she would have 
called in a Jittérateur to appretiate his prose, —as if any of 
D’ Alembert’s literary fragments ever deserved the ceremony of 
appretiation : he was a philosophist, 2s Newton was a believer, 
without due learning in Scripture-criticism. M. Suard is, 
however, though reluctantly, praised by Madame pr Gents: 
his articles concerning English literature are written with much 
civility of animadversion. M. Auger is with some propriety 
blamed for too frequent attempts at pleasantries which are not 
strictly decorous. The biographer is not permitted to conceal 
the frailties of human nature: moral tolerance would expire, if 
men who were useful and eminent in former times were not 
known to have partaken the vices which incommode our own 
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neighbourhood : but, as Madame pr Gen is feels and observes, 
a Biieons exists between the indulgence of pity and the in- 
dulgence of complacency. 

Madame pre GENLIs is to France what Mrs. Hannah More 
is to Great Britain: she is a very pious critic, and her opinion 
weighs with mothers of families: her orthodoxy is admired by 
the clergy, her zeal by the devout; and she views through the 
green spectacles of faith, in a somewhat tinted lop liche, the 
portraits exposed and the artists employed in the picture- 
gallery which she examines. In our judgment, a place at 
court is the secret ambition of Madame pe GENLIS; and we 
should advise Messieurs les Freres Michaud (the booksellers) to 
propose to include her name among the contributors to the 
future numbers (or /ivraisons) of the « Universal Biography :” 

which she then undoubtedly will not disapprove. 





Art. VI. Traité du Croup, &c.; i.e. A Treatise on the Croup. 
By F. J. Dousize. 8vo. Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 14s. 

7} E learn from the introduction to this volume that the Em- 

peror of France proposed the subject of Croup for a prize- 

essay ; and that, having signified his intention to the School of 
Medicineat Paris, itsmembers drew up aset of propositions, which 
they supposed would comprehend the most interesting points 
respecting the disease. M.Douste’s essay gained one of the 
prizes, and probably deserved the distinction, since it exhibits 
much research and medical learning, some knowlege of prac- 
tice, and a considerable share of good sense. -Its principal de- 
merit is its length, a fauit that generally attaches to prize- 
essays; in which the author feels it to be in some measure his 
duty to say every thing that he can collect on the subject, to 
enter into all discussions, to answer all queries, and in fact to 
leave no open part at which his rival may get the start of him. 
On this account it is that prize-essays on s scientific topics gene- 
rally contribute as little to the real advancement of knowlege, 
as prize-poems to that of taste. Men of genius in the one, 
and of original observation in the other, seldom condescend, or 
indeed have it in their power, to drudge through a certain 
number of lines or pages, and would probably after all be ex- 
ceeded by some person of more industry, but without half their 
abilities. 

After some preliminary matter, which, considering the 
length of the work itself, might have been spared, M. Dousie 
announces the arrangement which he proposes to pursue. He 
divides the subject into the history of the disease, an account of 
the treatises previously written on it, the synonymy, its di “— 
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tial character or diagnostics, its peculiar and specific characters, 
the classification of the different species, and the prognosis. 
Each of these points is treated much in detail, and some of 
them in a very satisfactory manner. The description of the 
disease consists principally of a number of cases, in all 
sixteen, part of which fell under the author’s own ob- 
servation, and some were communicated to him by his 
friends. They are related with sufficient distinctness, and 
several of them are unquestionably well marked instances of 
croup: but to others we should hesitate to apply this deno- 
mination. A difference exists in the character of the same 
disease as it occurs in various countries, depending on the na- 
ture of the climate, and the constitution and habits of the 
people: of which difference we judge not merely from the 
‘symptoms, but in part from the effect of remedies. In the 





« northern districts of this island, inflammation of the lungsrequires 
the abstraction of a quantity of blood which would destroy the 
more feeble frame of the inhabitant of the metropolis; and the 
case may be analogous with respect to croup, since otherwise 

_we should much doubt whether a train of symptoms ought to 
be referred to this head which can be relieved by ether and 
opium. Yet this took place in some of M. Dous.ir’s cases. 
We have also three in which the carbonate of potash was a 
principal means of cure; and we have an account of an infant 
said to have been restored by a pinch of snuff. After these cases, 
the author gives the history of the disease in a more general 
form ; which, according to the plan of methodical arrangement 
that prevails among the French writers, is divided into five 
periods, of © imminence, invasion, crudité, coction, et convales- 
eence. ‘Yo this arrangement, which proceeds on hypothetical 
opinions that are exploded in this country, M. Doug.e adheres 
with strictness through the whole of the treatise ; and it forms 
one cause of the unnecessary length in which he has indulged : 
but, admitting the propriety of the division, some merit is dis- 
layed in the detail of symptoms attending each period. 
Though the statement of the appearances on dissection is not so 
ample as some other parts, we may learn from it one important 
fact, that the patient does not die from suffocation, properly so 
called. A long account is given of the membranous substance 
which, in persons who have died of croup, is found lining the 
inside of the trachea; and which is here supposed to consist 
of mucus secreted from the part that becomes thickened and 
hardened by exposure to the air, but is not conceived to be or- 
| ganized. ‘Che chemical analysis of the membrane seems not 
to be very accurate. 
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The literary history of croup occupies 120 pages; and, 
although unnecessarily extended, it is very learned, and on the 
whole judicious. The author seems indeed to have taken un- 
common pains to collect every scrap of information, so as to 
have entirely exhausted the subject. Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Coelius Aurelianus, all enumerate symptoms which probably 
ought to be referred to croup, but they had no idea of it as a 
distinct disease. Baillou, a French physician, described it 
with considerable accuracy in the 16th century; and Ghizi, an 
Italian, with still more correctness in the year 1747. About 
the same time, Sarr, a Cornish practitioner, gave an account 
of the peculiar membranous substance : but no writer was suf- 
ficiently aware of its existence as a distinct disease before 
Dr. Home of Edinburgh, who wrote specifically on the croup 
in 1765, and who clearly discriminated it from all other affec- 
tions with which until that time it had been confounded. 
Since Dr. Home, the. writers on this malady have been nume- 
rous, but perhaps no great addition has been made to our 
knowlege of it: in some cases, indeed, the reverse has taken 
place, by the injudicious attempts that have been made to 
identify croup with other complaints from which it is im- 
portant to distinguish it. 

ON review of the history of the disease Jeads the author to 
conclude that it has always been as frequent as it is at present, 
but that it has either not been noticed or has been confounded 
with other diseases, such as asthma and the different species of 
angina. ‘The croup exists in all countries, and does not appear 
to be more frequent on the, sea-coast than elsewhere. No 
clear case is recorded of an adult being attacked with it: 
but both sexes are equally obnoxious to the affection. It is 
never chronic, nor epidemic, nor contagious, nor is there suf- 
ficient reason to conclude that it is hereditary: it is frequently 
connected with catarrhal complaints, and with cynanche maligna. 

In the section which treats of the diagnostics of croup, the 
author has laboured his point with peculiar assiduity, and has 
certainly displayed judgment and acuteness. ‘The disease with 
which croup is supposed to be most frequently confounded is 
spasmodic asthma: but here are convulsions, the cough is not 
attended with expectoration, and the voice is not affected in that 
specific manner which, although difficult to describe, is easily 
recognized by any person who has once heard the peculiar sound. 
It has also been confounded with chincough, cynanche maligna, 
and more especially with common catarrh. From the two for- 
mer it is not difficult to form a diagnosis, provided that we have 
a sufficient knowlege of the case : but catarrh passes into croup 
by such insensible degrees, as to render it often very doubtful 
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at what precise point of the complaint it should be considered 
as having assumed the proper croupal character. 

Respecting the division of the disease into its different species, 
the inflammatory, the catarrhal, and the nervous, M. Dousie 
exercises his talent for arrangement and discrimination, but (we 
think) with less effect than on some former occasions. As to 
the second species, it is very difficult to distinguish it from 
severe catarrh; and as to the nervous croup, we have always 
been disposed to deny its existence, and the author’s arguments 
do not tend to remove our doubts. His practice necessarily 
varies much according to the nature of the species of which he 
has to treat; and indeed, under these several circumstances, 
it becomes of a dissimilar or totally opposite nature. He depends 
less on bleeding than we do in this country, which may perhaps 
be in part ascribed to a difference of climate and constitution : 
but we also believe it to be in some measure owing to his pe- 
culiar opinions respecting the disease, as being at some times in- 
flammatory but at others of a contrary disposition. On the whole, 
we must repeat our favourable judgment of this work, as con- 
stituting a great body of valuable information, well deserving 
the attention of every medical scholar: though, considering it 
as a treatise for the use of the practitioner, it is not only too 
bulky but is in some respects defective. Bos 





Art. VII. Mémoire sur le Croup, &c.; i.e. A Memoir on the 
Croup, or Angina Trachealis. By G. Vieussrux, M.D. 8vo. 
Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 8s. 


i our preceding article, we have given an account of a prize- 
essay on the croup by M. Double ; and the memoir before 
us is said in the title-page to have obtained the first honourable 
mention in the same competition. It is less elaborate than its 
rival, enters less minutely, into the literary history of the 
‘disease, and exhibits less display of learning and of extensive 
reading : but still it is a judicious and sensible treatise, and 
perhaps contains nearly as much that is really important as the 
larger essay Of M. Double. It consists of eight sections, in 
which all the valuable information is conveyed respecting the 
nature and treatment of the complaint; and it concludes with a 
set of cases. ‘The subjects of the sections are, the description 
of the disease, its diagnostic characters, its origin and fre- 
quency, occasional causes, mortality, state of the parts, treat- 
ment, and prevention. In the description, the author arranges 
the symptoms under three heads according to the order of time, 
viz. those of the invasion, of inflammation, and of suppuration. 
He has apparently some foundation for this division into three 
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stages, but the name given to the third is improper: it is in- 
tended to mark that period of the disease in which the pe- 
culiar membrane is formed that lines the inside of the trachea, 
but which is in many respects very different from the matter 
of suppuration. With this exception, we think that the 
chapter is intitled to muth commendation, as containing a 
good history of the disease, and well calculated to convey a 
correct idea of it. 

To the second section, as to all the others, is prefixed a set 
of queries, containing an exposition of some of the most im- 
portant points that are discussed in them. ‘The queries are 
the following : ‘* What difference prevails between Croup and 
pulmonary catarrhs, as well as the various species of sore 
throat? Do the symptoms which are peculiar to it exhibit an 
essential difference between this disease and the others? Is an 
age exempt from it, and what are the periods of life to which 
it is the most commonly attached ?” In the author’s answers 
to these queries, we are disposed for the most part to coincide : 
but, probably for the sake of making his diagnosis more strikin 
he strains the phenomena to rather an extravagant ‘ta 
He conceives that the essence of the disease consists in an in- 
flammation of the trachea ; and, as the trachea is not possessed 
of much sensibility, he concludes that the respiration, though 
rendered difficult, is not painful, and that the deglutition is not 
affected. In both these points, we suspect that the author’s 
practical observations have been warped by his theory. We 
agree with him respecting the nature of the malady, and its 
specific seat: but we well know that inflammation is seldom 
strictly confined to one part ; and, as a matter of fact, we have 
never observed the complaint in question without the appearance 
of some pain in respiration, and some dithculty in swallowing. 
Dr. Vizussrux, we think, has been led into some degree of 
error by his anxiety to draw a decisive line of distinction 
between croup and the cynanche larjyngea, or inflammation of 
the larynx: but perhaps the affections, though in their nature 
and origin quite dissumiar, never exist in any great degree 
without being more or less blended. Doe 

Section III. gives an account of the origin and progress of 
the disease, After having examined all the passages in the 
writings of the older authors which have been supposed to refer 
to croup, Dr. V. comes to the following decision: * We find 
in the antients, in the earlier authors of the 17th century, and 
in those of the beginning of the 18th, some descriptions of 
diseases which present in part the characteristic signs of croup, 
but not absolutely such as we actually observe them.’ He 
brings forwards many documents to prove that it was little 
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noticed in many cities and countries, until within the last few 
years; and it would seem that it is now becoming more com- 
mon in all situations. Boerhaave, Sauvages, and other writers 
of that period, who have described what they call cynanche tra- 
chealis, seem to have had in view the symptoms occasioned by 
the inflammation of the larynx ; or at least the combination of 
it with proper croup. Perhaps the first person who unequi- 
vocally observed it was Ghizi; who saw it at Cremona in 1745: 
but we are disposed to agree with the present author that 
‘ the first authentic work on the subject is without doubt that 
of Home.’ 

We pass over the intervening sections, and proceed to the 
seventh, which gives an account of the treatment. Considering 
the disease as decidedly inflammatory in its nature, the first point 
is to procure a resolution of the inflammation; and, if this 
object be obtained, all the difficulty may be regarded as at an 
end. ‘The author takes much pains to shew that, when the 
peculiar membrane lining the trachea is formed, the disease is 
irremediable, and therefore that all direct attempts to dislodge 
it are useless. Generally speaking, we agree with him in this 
opinion; and we should certainly deem it very undesirable to 
lose any of that time in endeavouring to remove the membrane, 
which might be better employed in subduing the fever. For the 
purpose of abating this fever, and consequently removing the 
disease, he insists strongly on the necessity of blood-letting ; 
which, he thinks, is generally done most effectually by leeches 
applied to the neck. Blisters are also considered as very 
important: while emetics and the warm bath, though occasion- 
ally of use, are regarded as medicines of secondary importance, 
and not to be employed to the exclusion of the others. Some 
cases may perhaps occur, in which the complaint is prolonged 
after the more acute symptoms are removed, when opiates and 
antispasmodics may be used with advantage, but they are com- 
paratively rare. ‘The author discusses at length the merits of 
tracheotomy, and concludes very sensibly that the operation can 
seldom, if ever, be advisable; because, in the commencement of 
the evil, other more effectual and less severe remedies must 
be tried ; and at the conclusion it would probably be of no 
use. —- About a third part of the volume is occupied with a 
detail of cases of croup, which are classed under ten different 
heads, according to their degree of violence, their period, their 
event, and the treatment which was adopted. 

Another treatise on this subject remains for consideration, 
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Art. VIII. Jntroduction a la Géologie, &c.; i. e. An Introduction 
to Geology, or to the Natural History of the Earth, by Scip. 
Breistak, Administrator and Inspector of the Gun-powder and 
Saltpetre of the Kingdom of Italy, and Member of various 
Academies. Translated from the Italian, by J. J. Bernard, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 605. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


b eeert ree and sagacity of observation which were conspi- 

cuous in M. BreisLak’s Physical and Lithological Travels, and 
in his Physical Topography and General Physical Map of Campania, 
Jed us to anticipate the same estimable properties in the work 
now before us. We are glad to say that we have not been disap- 
pointed: for, although the titles of the chapters are unconnected, 
and by no means imply even a complete outline of geology, in 
the literal acceptation of the term, yet they invite to the con- 
sideration of some of its most important doctrines; and many 
of the collateral topics are incidentally noticed in the progress 
of illustration. 

In the preface, we are duly reminded that the object of 
geology is twofold, embracing both the exposition and the ex- 
planation of the phenomena which the surface of our planet 
exhibits toour contemplation. ‘The former, which constitutes 
the historical or descriptive part of the science, is the result of 
human observation ; while the latter, which forms the theoretical 
portion, is founded on reasoning and conjecture. ‘The mere 
facts and appearances are independent of imagination, and the 
rational inquirer may be more or less successful in his attempts 
to generalize them: but he can never be justly charged with 
surrendering his understanding to his fancy, while he observes 
with accuracy, and registers his observations with fidelity. 
When, however, from the phenomena we would remount to 
their causes, we are in danger of launching into the boundless 
ocean of speculation, and of wasting our time and talents in 
endless wandering. 

The errors which adhere to all hypotheses that have hitherto 
been framed, to account for the structure of the globe, are here 
ascribed to two sources; wiz. the present imperfect state of 
physical and chemical science, and the restriction of our 
geological researches to some of the merely superficial portions 
of the earth. The fleeting nature of man’s existence, and the 
limitation of his powers, will probably for ever present insur- 
mountable bars to his adequate conceptions of the formation 
of a world: but the idea that we know only a little of the 
earth’s surface should be admitted with some degree of qualifi- 
cation; the inclined nature of its strata often affording speci- 
mens of its structure to a very considerable depth, and the 
sublime deductions of astronomy teaching us to believe that the 
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central parts, which lie so far beyond the reach of our senses, 
are of a nature more dense and compact than those which are 
exposed to our view. At the same time, we readily admit that 
we are still far from possessing a sufficient quantity of facts and 
data for the establishment of a complete system of geology; 
that all our conjectural reasonings on the subject ought to be 
founded on physical principles; that they should not militate 
against demonstrated truths, or facts that have been ascertained 5 
and that they should not be urged with more confidence than 
their intrinsic worth may warrant. When these maxims are 
duly respected, the reference of detached facts to a few general 
propositions may contribute to impart connection and interest 
to our scattered knowlege, and prepare the way for philosophical 
approximations to such principles of geological science as may 
be brought within the scope of human comprehension. Yet, 
with whatever purity of intention the geologist may commence 
lis inquiries, the fascination of some favourite sentiment, — 
suggested, perhaps, by the predominant appearances of the 
district with which he is most conversant, or by his own pre- 
conceptions, — is extremely apt to seduce him from that course 
of impartiality which he had resolved to prosecute. It has 
certainly happened that the authors and partisans of particular 
theories of the earth have more or less deviated from the canons 
just prescribed ; and that many of them have evinced a more 
determined spirit to maintain their own tenets, than to coun- 
tenance free discussion and to promote the interests of truth. 

Under these circumstances, the present writer appears before 
the public with at least more modest pretensions, and a more 
limited range of design. ¢ My object, in composing this 
treatise,’ he says, ‘is to exhibit a view of geology to the youth 


of Italy, to facilitate their comprehension of the authors who 


have written on the subject, to excite their curiosity, and to 
recall their reflections to many objects which are often placed 
before their eyes, but on which they bestow no attention what- 
ever.’ He then endeavours to obviate the influence of a com- 
mon prejudice, which would represent Italy, with the exception 
of its volcanic territories, as a country that offers few attractions 
to the geological student: but, when he stoops to eulogize the 
sway of Napeleon-le-Grand, (for so he designates him,) his 
Janguage savours more strongly of ¢ gun-powder and saltpetre’ 
than of learned academies. 


« I deem it necessary,’ he continues, ‘ to apprize the reader, that 
he will find in this work principles different from those which some 
persons are desirous of introducing into geology. There is a school 
in Europe, (the Wernerian,) which deserves as much of that science 
as of mineralogy: it has attained to a high degree of respectability 
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by the celebrity of its founder, and by the number and knowlege of 
its pupils, whose dogmas have been so widely diffused that it will 
appear rash to subject them to the suspicion of doubt. It is far from 
my intention to rebuke that school in the somewhat just but rather 
too severe language of M. Chenevix, one of the most celebrated 
chemists of our age. (Annales de Chimie, tome lxv.) I shall only ree 
mark that the authority of the chair, formerly conceded to him who 
occupied it, has for a long time past been granted to reason, observa- 
tion, and experience. Some very vague and uncertain principles of 
that school, — many indeterminate ideas, (as, for example, the more 
or less, the fewer or the greater number,)—a mysterious nomen- 
clature, devoid of all reasonable meaning, equally harsh in pronuncia- 
tion and difficult of recollection, — many peremptory decisions, 
resting merely on authority, destitute of valid argument, and founded 
for the most part on detached observations, contradicted by many 
others which are passed over in silence, —form a body of doctrine 
apparently devised to repel from the study of geology all those who 
delight in reason. 

‘ This doctrine, propagated by a hundred pens, of various powers 
and merit, has already penetrated into France and England, and would 
fain, at this moment, make its way into Italy. face it becomes 
necessary to put the Italians on their guard, that they may exercise 
their prudence and circumspection in selecting from it what is good ; — 
of which the proportion is doubtless very considerable, both in 
mineralogy and geology; as far as the latter depends on observation ; — 
while they abandon all that is preposterous and absurd in the system- 
atic department. 

« I have the satisfaction of perceiving that some principles which 
I advanced more than twelve years ago, and which were neither duly 
considered nor wholly rejected, now begin to appear less absurd. 
Time alone can inspire even philosophers with a relish of those truths 
that are repugnant to the notions which they have imbibed in the 
schools ; and I shall reckon my labour well rewarded, if I can 
contribute to recall the minds of men to the path of observation and 
facts, and thus render the study of geology less unstable, more simple, 
and more easy. 

‘¢ If I live, and have leisure to combine the various materials which 
I have collected, I may probably hazard the impression of a course 
of that science, to which I now publish only the Jntroduction ; bemg 
desirous of ascertaining the opinions of learned naturalists, who are 
so numerous in our age. Although the principles, which I admit, 
appear to me of easy comprehension, conformable to the actual state 
of our knowlege, and corresponding to the phenomena which require 
explanation, I may have fallen into error. It is true that, previously 
to their publication, I courted the advice of individuals profoundly 
instructed in this branch of knowlege, with whom I had the happiness 
to be acquainted, who are not rare at Milan, and among whom I may 
be permitted to name Volta, Paradisi, and IJsimbardi: but the friend- 
ship, with which they honour me, may perhaps have concealed from 
their view the more vulnerable parts of my opinions ; and I am ready 


‘to sacrifice them, not to the authority but to the force of reasons, 
liz which 
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which in geology have no import unless founded on observation, 
and countenanced by experience. On these two bases I have en- 
deavoured to establish my conjectures; to the small number of ob- 
servations which are peculiar to myself, I have added those which 
occur abundantly in the works of the best instructed geologists ; 
and, with regard to experience, I have had recourse to the vast 
laboratories of nature’s chemistry, I mean volcanoes. If experience 
ought to guide the philosopher, and if the experiments performed by 
volcanoes are the most magnificent of all, I think that we should 
be enabled to derive from them some fortunate explanations of 
geological phenomena. I am perfectly aware that I write at a 
period in which the mention of volcanoes is no longer tolerated ; 
and that prejudice alone will suffice to withhold many persons from the 
perusal of a work that is founded on such phenomena, and induce 
them to’ condemn it without examination: but, whether they will 
or not, the facts subsist, and it only depends on themselves to 
verify them. They have resorted to the unfair proceeding of 
suppressing and dissembling those facts which they dare not deny, 
without calling in question the veracity of individuals who are 
not only learned but honourable, and Sho combat the dcctrines 
which they are solicitous to establish.’ 


The subjects of the respective chapters are the primitive 
state of the globe, its original aqueous fluidity, its igneous 
fluidity and consolidation, the rocks created during its first 
consolidation, those which have been formed subsequently to 
that epoch, the phenomena which accompanied the process 
of its consolidation, fossil organized bodies, volcanoes, and 
basalt. — This intimation of the contents of the volume 
obviously points to a defect in the arrangement of its materials ; 
for surely, if we can ever arrive at any certain or even any pro- 

able knowlege of the primitive state of our planet, it can be 
deduced only from its existing structure and condition. <A 
map or portrait, therefore, of its present composition, — or, in 
other words, distinct and methodical statements of the nature, 
bearings, and relations of the masses of which it is composed, — 
should have formed the ground-work of all reasoning and con- 
jecture relative to the prior order of things from which they 
proceeded. In accordance with the author’s own precepts, we 
had anticipated a division of the work into two parts ;—the first, 
a view of the most important facts and appearances, embracing 
an abstract of physical geography, and descriptions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of rocks, with every thing that has been ascertained 
regarding their natural history ; — and the second, a series of 
inferences regularly drawn from the previous exposition. 
M. Breistak, however, has adopted a more desultory, or 
rather a more mixed course; blending theory with facts, and 
gradually unfolding a system of geology by pressing facts into 
the explanation of peculiar doctrines. 
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In his first chapter, he infers the primitive fluidity of the 
globe from the laws of centrifugal force, and the doctrines of 
modern chemistry respecting aqueous and igneous crystalliza- 
tion; and, after having glanced at the nature of the primitive 
rocks and the sentiments of De Luc, Dolomieu, &c., he maintains 
that we are warranted to conclude, 1. that, in the primary stage of 
its existence the earth possessed that degree of fluidity which 
was necessary to the crystallization of its divided parts ; 2. that 
the primitive crystallization of the globe must have been either 
aqueous or igneous; and, 3. that, if it were aqueous, the matter 
must have been either dissolved in the water or at least so much 
attenuated as to have remained suspended in it; or, lastly, that, 
if it were igneous, the matter fequired only to be blended with 
the quantity of heat that might be necessary to destroy the 
cohesion of its parts, and put them in a state of freedom. 

Having, in the second chapter, somewhat rapidly, but with 
sufficient cogency, assailed the different modifications of hypo- 
theses founded on the principle of the primitive aqueous solution 
of the present solid contents of our planet, and having urged 
some very forcible objections against Mr. Kirwan’s doctrine of 
a chaotic fluid, the author resolves to inquire whether the hypo- 
thesis of igneous fluidity be more tenable, more conformable to 
the actual state of our knowlege, and more competent to ac- 
count for appearances. As this igneous fluidity is one of his 
favourite themes, he labours at considerable length, and with 
much ingenuity, to establish and sttpport it. In opposition to 
the sentiments of Count Rumford, he contends fer the more 
popular notion that caloric is a real substance which has not 
hitherto been decomposed, and that it is pre-eminently fluid, 
since all fluid and gaseous substances owe their form to its pre- 
sence in a free Or a combined state. ‘The atmosphere itself 
would be reduced to an inert and solid mass, if it were pos- 
sible to subtract from it the caloric combined in the gases 
which compose it, and which give to it the permanently elastic 
form. Caloric, then, (one of the most simple substances with 
which we are acquainted,) existed also, we may presume, 
among the elementary matters which composed the globe at 
the first moment of its existence ; and, if we conceive it to be 
equally diffused in the mass of all the substances, it would im- 
part to them a degree of fluidity proportioned to its quantity, 
which we shall denominate igneous, to express its Cause, 
Such an hypothesis will not appear strange, if we reflect that 
the chaotic fluid of the Neptunists presupposes the existence of 
all bodies, among which caloric certainly occupies a distin. 
guished place. The existence of heat, indeed, though 
variously modified, is admitted by most writers who have spe- 
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culated on the primeval state of the globe. De Luc seems to 
have required its agency to elevate the temperature of his pri- 
mitive waters ; and Delamétherie stoutly affirms that the primi- 
tive fire was the source of the central heat of the earth: but 
the former, according to M. BreisLack, needed not to have 
recourse to both fire and water, since the first of these elements 
was competent to produce the effects ascribed to the joint 
agency of both; while the latter assigns no principle from 
which the primitive heat could be derived, except that the matter 
originally composing the globe was hot because it ought to be 
so. ‘The present author’s theory, on the contrary, proceeds on 
the supposition that caloric, being a substance sui generis, must 
have been coeval with azote, hydrogen, the simple earths, 
metals, &c.; have communicated to the mass in which it was 
diffused a temperature proportioned to its quantity ; and have 
impressed on it characters corresponding to its quantity, or in- 
tensity. A mass of the heterogeneous but simple elements of 
compound bodies, blended with the matter of heat, may be 
conceivec to cool without any loss or separation of its caloric, 
when, among the substances that enter into its composition, 
any have an aflinity for caloric; because, in that case, combi- 
nation takes place, the state of the substances is changed, and 
the heat, which was free and sensible, will become latent and 
absorved. The quantity of caloric requisite to the fluidity of 
such a mass will not be very great: but the formation of the 
atmosphere and of the waters will, on the known laws of 
chemistry, account for almost any absorption of heat, however 
enormous. 

¢ We have certainly reason for believing that the formation of the 
two gases, which compose the atmosphere, would be sufficient to 
absorb any portion of caloric whatever. If, in addition to this consi- 
deration, we reckon the quantities consumed in the formation of 
water, what must be the amount? Let us suppose that all the fluid 
and gaseous substances in nature are suddenly reduced to a solid 
state, what an inconceivable quantity of caloric would remain free; and 
would it not probably suffice to fuse our planet in an instant? Now 
it appears to be certain that such was once the state of the world, if 
it be true that caloric is a matter sui generis, and that it forms an 
essential and constituent part of many substances which are very 
abundant in the actual system of things. Before compounded mat- 
ters existed, when our planet was aconfused mass of simple elements, 
caloric would be interposed between them, and would produce the 
same effects of which it would at present be the cause, if, separated 
from all the bodies with which it is combined, it became free and 
active. 

* Are we not intitled to assert that our globe, in the first period of 
its existence, was fused, when we reflect that it would be instantly so 
at present, on the liberation of the caloric which is combined _ 
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the gases and fluid substances? This idea will not, I presume, be 
unpalatable to those who suppose that our globe will at some period 
be destroyed by fire. Who knows that, in the series of causes which 
determine its condition, a time may not arrive at which all the fluids 
will be consolidated ? The caloric, which in that event would be set 
free, would doubtless suffice to fuse the earth ; and if ever, at any 
fixed period or epoch, it should resume the same combinations, the 
renovation of the globe would follow, in course: an idea which has 
occupied the minds of some philosophers. : 
‘ We see not, however, any reason for supposing that the earth 

ean be gasified, or reduced to a mass of elastic fluids; because, in 
proportion as the latter began to be formed, the free caloric would 
become latent, and solidity again ensue. Those philosophers, who 
represent the original state of our planet as a compound of gaseous 
fluids, would be puzzled to explain the consumption of the caloric 
set at liberty in proportion as the bases of these elastic fluids became 
solid ; whereas, from the hypothesis of the mere igneous fluidity, 
produced by a diffusion of caloric in the mass of all the elements, wé 
may deduce the cooling and consolidation of the globe, the produc; 
tion of the permanently elastic fluids which compose the atmosphere, 
and the fixation of edneie which has taken place, as well in thes¢ 
elastic fluids as in the vapours and many other substances.’ 


The formation of the gaseous fluids is not supposed to have 
taken place simultaneously, on all the points of the globe, but 
sometimes in one quarter and sometimes in another, according 
as their bases happened to meet, under circumstances favourable 
to their combination, with the particles of caloric. When 
urged aloft by their elasticity, the impulse of inferior currents, 


- and their own rapid concourse from different regions of the 


world, they formed an atmosphere in tumult and disorder, 
Torrents of electrical matter are next described, as issuing forth 
with loud explosions, and creating water by their encounter 
with oxygen and hydrogen. ‘The water, precipitated in streams 
on the still burning soil, was reduced to vapour, and, minglin 
with the other aqueous exhalations of the globe, Ler 
the commotion of the atmosphere; until the earth’s surface, 
consolidated and cooled, had acquired a degree of consistency 
and hardness, the gaseous and electrical emanations had ceased, 
(or at least diminished,) the vapours were condensed, and tran- 
quillity and repose visited for the first time the future habitation 
of man, destined to be afterward disturbed only by partial 
catastrophes. 

Such views and conjectures may be as plausible as various 
others which have been proposed, on a subject so remote from 
human apprehension as the original condition of the world on 
which the lot of our generation has been cast. If we take 
their truth for granted, the consequences which M. BreisLa® 
deduces from them will be found not undeserving of atten- 
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tion. ‘The consolidation and cooling of the mass are presumed 
to have proceeded from the centre to the circumference, and 
thus, at different periods, to have given rise to the stratification 
of the primitive rocks. The fracture and irregularities, ob- 
servable in the superficial parts of the earth, are explained in a 
more satisfactory manner from the expansion and escape of 
elastic vapours and gases in the internal parts, which is exem- 
plified on a small scale by the effects produced in torrents of lava. 
It is supposed that the external surface, in the course of conso- 
lidating and cooling, would compress the fluid parts beneath ; 
and that the latter, being of a more dense and homogeneous con- 
sistency, would re-act, so as often to elevate and tear them 
asunder: thus destroying the horizontality and continuity of 
many of the recently formed beds, and occasionally penetrating 
through their mass. Fissures and caverns might likewise owe 
their origin to the contraction and shrinking of the superficial 

arts, in the course of refrigeration. ‘These ideas are not new, 
but not on that account more improbable ; and they have not 
been overlooked by the Neptunists themselves. Whatever may 
have been the degree of heat which existed, or is imagined to 
have existed, in the centre of our globe at former periods, the 
experiments of modern times seem rather to prove that, from 
beyond a very trifling depth to the greatest with which we are 
acquainted, the subterranean temperature, when not affected by 
local and accidental circumstances, is very moderate and uni- 
form ; so that the actual existence of central fire is probably a 
mere chimera. 

We are next presented with much close and forcible reason- 
ing on the consolidation of the primitive rocks, as resulting 
from a state of igneous fluidity. On this principle, the real or 
supposed formation of granite is detailed with great ability ; 
and two very plausible objections to this view of the subject are 
met with such fairness, and removed with such felicity of argu- 
ment, that we would gladly make an extract of the passages, 
if their length did not prevent us; or if they would bear com- 
pression without manifest injustice to their connection and 
force. —-Of all the primitive rocks, lime-stone appears at first 
sight to be the most refractory to the conditions of the hypo- 
thesis now before us: yet the author, in 1798, had ventured to 
insinuate that this substance also may have been the product 
of fire, from the circumstance of his having observed detached 
masses of it thrown up by Vesuvius. It is, indeed, commonl 
alleged that these stones are driven off from internal beds, and 
propelled upwards by the explosive force of the eruption, 
without being subjected to the action of fire. As the volcano, 
however, has been formed at the base of the Appennines, which 
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eonsist of secondary lime-stone, it is extremely probable that 
the subterranean heat may have exerted its principal influence 
on masses of that description. . 


‘ My friend, Mr. William Thomson,’ says the author, ¢ hap- 
_— to be at Castellamare, where he examined some stones taken 
rom the rubbish of an old kiln, in which lime-stone from the neigh- 
bouring hill had been calcined; and he remarked that some of the 
pieces had lost their colour and become white, while others had 
changed the disposition of their primitive grains, and assumed the 
appearance of white marble, with grains more or less crystallized and 
compact. I have repeatedly had the pleasure of observing this in- 
teresting series of specimens in his rich mineralogical collection, which 
enabled me to trace all the modifications produced by fire on the com- 
mon lime-stone of the Appennines, from its native state to its complete 
transformation ito calcareous marble.’ 


Connecting this singular incident with the striking experi- 
ments of Sir James Hall, M. BreisLaxk is inclined to believe 
that, calcareous earth and carbon having existed among the 
various matters which entered into the composition of the 
globe, and which were originally held in a state of fluidity by 
the caloric interposed between their particles, the carbon, com- 
bining with oxygen, passed to the state of acid; that, being 
prevented by the compression of the substances superimposed, 
or by some other circumstance, from assuming the gaseous 
form, it combined with the calcareous particles which were con- 
tiguous to it; and that the affinity which subsisgs between 
these two bodies, at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
would be much augmented by the influence of the calorie, 
which singularly modifies the affinities of bodies. 

Among many judicious remarks on the various substances 
included under the equivocal appellation of ¢rapp, we meet 
with a few strictures on the four distinguishing characters laid 
down by Faujas, between what he terms compact lava and trapp. 
1. The glass of lavas, according to the last-mentioned writer, 
is of a very deep, black hue, shining, and very opaque ; 
whereas that of trapp is transparent, and of a greenish colour, 
more or less dark. As these characters, however, must depend 
en many accidental combinations, it is properly observed that 
they are inadequate proofs of original difference. In fact, 
bottles manufactured of the Intra trapp are not, in point of 
colour, to be distinguished from those which are made of lava 
from the Euganean hills. 2. Compact lava, it is alleged, ge~ 
nerally contains olivin, which never occurs in trapp. Yet, both 
Gioeni and Dolomieu enumerate many lavas in which no such 
substance has been observed. . 3. The greater comparative 
hardness of lava, on which the French writer insists, is also a 
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very uncertain criterion, because the volcanic tufas of Sorrento, 
and the Piperno of the Neapolitans, (different from the Peperine 
of the Romans,) are often extremely soft and tender; and be» 
tween them and the purely vitrified substances, the interme- 
diate degrees are very numerous. 4. The last distinction, 
namely, polarity, which is said to be limited to the basaltic 
prisms of lava, is not a more infallible test, because most lavas 
indicate only the magnetism of attraction; and that phzno- 
menon itself depends on the degree of the oxydation of the iron 
which they contain. 7 

It is admitted that the magnesian rocks seem to have little or 
no connection with volcanic eruptions: but M. BreisLaK is 
not aware of any objection that can be alleged against their 
formation by the primitive heat of the earth, in the same 
manner as lime-stone; and he instances precious serpentine as 
a proof of their igneous origin. This substance is composed 
partly of calcareous matters, and partly of magnesian. The 
white calcareous portions, which are often very consider- 
able, have their margins tinged by the green magnesian sub- 
stance, which gradually loses its colour as it insinuates it- 
self to a certain depth ; an appearance which implies a state of 
fluidity sufficient to permit two substances, of different colours, 
to penetrate one another. ‘The same effect, (he says,) it is true, 
may be conceived to result from a solution of the two substances 
in an aqueous menstruum: but I deem it needless to repeat 
what I nave already mentioned concerning the fluidity of the 
primitive rocks.” We may add that, if any one of the members 
of the primitive series can be proved to have proceeded from a 
state of igneous fluidity, an aqueous origin cannot be logically 
assigned to the others, which are held to be of contemporaneous 
formation. | 

Although the author is desirous of reducing all rock-masses 
to the denominations of primitive and posterior, and objects to 
the term transition of the Wernerians, he not only virtually re- 
cognizes the description of rocks which that term is intended 
to denote, but assigns their origin to a period intermediate be» 
tween the production of the primitive and that of the secondary 
series of the present nomenclature, and even adopts the term 
for the sake of convenience. It is rather fastidious, if not in- 
congruous, to quarrel with the appellation in question, on the 
principle that nature makes no passages, but changes: yet the 
double aukwardness of needlessly employing a substantive for 
‘an adjective, and of applying the epithet secondary to a third 
division, might have been easily obviated, by fixing on the 
natural and numerical titles of primery, secondary, and 
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To proceed with the system.—The second, or intermediate 
series of rocks, is represented as formed from the refuse sub- 
stances of the first general consolidation, and of the light tri- 
turated parts of the earth’s heated surface, consigned to the 
motion of the primitive sea; which distributed, dispersed, and 
accumulated them, sometimes with regularity and sometimes 
in disorder. The heat and chemical principles contained in the 
waters are supposed to have contributed, in the first instance, 
to keep those materials dissolved and suspended ; and afterward 
to have precipitated them, in the form of beds, which were 
often elevated, or overturned by the gaseous emanations pro- 
ceeding from the earth, the internal parts of which still retained 
an intense degree of heat. This period, according to the present 
theory, is also that of the first traces of organization and vitae 
lity, though few generations of animals could exist in the then 
high temperature of the planet; and hence the scanty vestiges 
of organization in the intermediate rocks. ‘The author states an- 
other cause which would, no doubt, eminently contribute to 
repress the multiplication of living beings; namely, the want 
of an atmosphere, which, it seems, was not yet created. How, 
then, could respiration be performed ? Among the transition- 
rocks, M. BreisLaxk includes jasper, and the saxum metalliferum 
of De Born: but his review of the whole class is very slight and 
superficial. 

The origin of the secondary series, (third, in the order of 
time,) which exhibits comparatively so few symptoms of crys- 
tallization, and which has generally a stratified structure, is 
here attributed to the less disturbed precipitation of the cooler 
waters of the ocean. Stratification, however, it is accurately 
observed, is not an invariable character of their constitution ; 
and examples are quoted of lines of separation in their mass, 
resulting from incipient decomposition, having been mistaken 
for the boundaries of beds and layers. ‘The ensuing passage 
strongly corroborates the same idea: 


¢ Geologists, I apprehend, have not considered, with the requi- 
site attention, the mode in which decomposition acts, and the modi- 
fications which it may impart to the external appearances of rocks, 
That energy, produced by the slow but continuous action of light, 
caloric, water, (either fluid or in the state of ice, ) air, (either tranquil 
or agitated by the winds,) vapours, electricity, and all the gaseous 
fluids which are diffused or produced by means of new combinations 
in the bosom of the atmosphere, —that energy, I say, which has never 
ceased to act since the globe existed, (aterm of some duration, ) is an 
object well worthy of the examination and calculation of philosophers, 
¢ I think it is extremely probable that the great irregularity, which 

is sometimes observed in the superficial strata of certain rocks, is 
owing to the unequal distribution of some metallic substance ; as, for 
example 
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example, the oxydof iron, or manganese, &c. which is generated in their 

mass, at the epoch of their first formation. The causes of decompo- 
sition, which we have just mentioned, exert their principal action on 
these matters ; for in their direction they meet with the least resist- 
ance, and, in proportion to their progress, they destroy the continuity 
of the parts of the rock to which they give a semblance of stratifi- 
cation, M. Marzari-Pencati has communicated to me the following 
hote, which gives, I think, some weight to this opinion : 

‘The quarry of Costoja is a most extensive repository of coarse- 
grained lime-stone, situated seven miles to the south of Vicenza, and 
near a navigable canal. At one period, it furnished the free-stone 
employed for building in Venice, Vicenza, Padua, Este, &c., but 
has been long since abandoned. Ata little distance from this place, 
are two other quarries of the same stone, now worked for the use of 
the above-mentioned towns. The hill, when viewed internally, is ap- 
parently stratified, and exhibits thick and horizontal layers: but the 
interior of the recent exeavation presents not the slightest trace of any 
such appearance ; the stratification becoming evident, even in the in- 
ternal parts of the hill, only where the surtace of the workings has 
been for some time in contact with the atmosphere.”’ 


Copious emanations of sulfureted hydrogen, during the con- 
solidation of the secondary rocks, are stated to have been the 
source of those deposits of sulphur and gypsum which occur in 
different quarters of the world. The saline substances con- 
tained in thé waters of the ocean are presumed to have arisen at 
the beginning of the grand chemical combination of their ele- 
ments ; and similar combinations, daily repeated, though on an 
infinitely smaller scale, are quoted, for the maintenance of the 
saltness of the sea, and the supply of its waste by evaporation, 
&c. The same combinations, it 1s alleged, take place in lakes, 
or on the dry soil, whenever a base that is susceptible of them 
occurs. The origin of coal and other bituminous substances 
is traced to the vegetation ; which, aided by a favourable tem- 
perature, soon began to unfold on the uncovered and consoli- 
dated portions of the earth, when it was still subject .to con- 
tinual changes, occasioned by the falling in of caverns, or by 
torrents of gaseous fluids,which were constantly generated and ex- 
panded. In some of these revolutions, were precipitated into the 
sea masses of soil, covered with vegetables and animals: which, 
penetrated by the heat of the water and of the internal parts of 
the earth, would undergo decomposition ; and, when reduced to 
a pasty state, would form sometimes beds, sometimes detached 
accumulations, and sometimes veins, more or less considerable, 
according to the circumstances of their situation, and of the 
matter which compressed them, or with which they were 
blended. 

The first phenomenon accompanying the consolidation of 


the globe, to which the learned theorist adverts, is the forma- 
tion 
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tion of metallic veins, layers, and masses. Rejecting the 
Wernerian doctrine of crevices filled by precipitation from 
above, as altogether untenable, he has recourse to that of elec- 
tive chemical attractions, when the elements of the metals 
would participate in the fluidity of the general mass: a senti- 
ment which derives illustration from the existence of metallic 
mines in volcanic districts, and from various other geological 
facts which we cannot stay to particularize.—The subsidence 
of whole tracts of country, from the roofs of extensive caverns 
giving way, is the next object to which M. Bruistak draws 
our attention ; and which, he conjectures, was awfully exem- 
plified in the submersion of the Atlantis of Plato. His account 
of the formation of mountains and valleys shall be given, as 
nearly as we can render it, in his own language: 


‘ When the earth was still fluid, the elements of the different prie 
mitive rocks united in different places, as the impulses of their reci- 
procal attractions and the resistances of other interposed matters per- 
mitted. The first degree of cooling produced by the separation of 
the caloric, and accomplished in the manner that we have explained, 
took place on the surface, which passed from the state of perfect flui- 
dity to that of softness. The different stages of refrigeration formed 
different beds. The cooling process, meanwhile, gradually penetrated 
into the more inward parts; and, as it depended on the combination 
of the caloric with the solid portion of the gases, according as the 
latter were expanded, and directed towards the still softened surface, 
they heaved up portions of it, which, as they continued to cool more. 
and more, assumed consistency, and became solid in the situation which 
they had received from the impulse of the gases. f 

‘When an impetuous current of elastic fluids had opened a principal 
passage in one direction, the gases which were disengaged from the 
neighbouring pane found less obstruction in following the same 
path; and the elevated parts of the still soft surface facilitated the 
raising in the same direction of the other parts equally soft, and 
urged by the gaseous currents which had not effected their junction 
with the main stream: whence ought to result a certain correspond. 
ence of direction in all the moved and elevated parts. If we more- 
over conceive that the superficial parts had the degree of softness re- 
quisite to retain the situation which they had received from the im- 
pulse of the gases, the interior parts being hotter, and consequently 
still fluid, would, when the gases ceased to pass, fall back on them- 
selves, and unite in closing the vacant space. The cavities, however, 
still remained, which had been formed in the superficial regions, and 
of which the sides were no longer fluid, but had begun to consolidate. 
These cavities, which were merely separations of continuity towards 
the surface, gave birth to the valleys; and, according to the mode in 
which I conceive them to be produced, it is obvious that, in each 
mountain-chain, they ought to have mutual dependencies and 


communications.’ 
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With this explanation, however, is combined the earth’s ro-~ 
tatory motion : 


* The immense torrents of elastic fluids which issued from the 
globe, during its consolidation, tended in a direction from west to 
east, because the motion of the earth to which they belonged was per- 
formed in that direction ; and, in the same direction, we still con- 
template the traces and the effects of their passage.’ 


The formation of the secondary ridges is treated at still 

greater length, but in strict conformity with the leading princi- 

les of the work, and is accompanied by an analysis of Pallas’s 
ypothesis of the same subject, with remarks. 

In the chapter devoted to fossil organic bodies, we have a 
euccinct recapitulation of the relics of different kinds of ani- 
mals and plants which have been discovered in the mineral 
kingdom; and it will, we doubt not, afford much interesting in- 
formation to those who have had no opportunity of perusing 
the more extended writings of Cuvier, Faujas, Parkinson, &c., 
which relate to this striking department of geology. For the 
present, we must be contented to remark that such vestiges 
have been distinctly traced, from the huge mammoth and 
elephant to the microscopic shell; and specimens of the latter 
are not to be regarded as rare occurrences. So/dani collected 
from a single ounce, or 288 grains, of a stone which is found 
in the hills of Casciana and Perlascio, in Tuscany, 10,224 
nautili, and 230 ammonites, of which the joint weight amounted 
only to 181 grains. ‘The rest of the specimen, which conse- 
quently weighed 107 grains, was composed of fragments of 
shells of minute spines, of sea-urchins, and of a sparry calca- 
reous matter. ‘The occurrence of marine exuviz at 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and of vegetable impressions at 
2000 feet below it, is a phenomenon of which the solution has 
baffled the sagacity of the most profound naturalists. The 
present writer sifts and weighs with discernment the merits of 
their varying sentiments, and offers some considerate reflections, 
partly grounded on the views of Buffon ; some of whose posi- 
tions, however, he hesitates not to impugn. 

Treating of volcanoes, he observes that their agency is of a 
very limited range, as their operations seldom materially affect 
the constitution of the soil at some miles distance from them. 
Their principal phenomena he comprizes under exhalation of 
vapours, projection of incoherent matters, and eruption of 
lavas. ‘The vapours which are discharged, when the mountain 
is in other respects in a tranquil state, usually contain some 
acid : —those from Etna abound in the sulfureous, and those 
of Vesuvius in the muriatic. They are likewise often impreg- 
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nated with saline substances, as sulfate of potass, carbonate of 
soda, and the muriates of- soda and ammonia; all of which 
have been detected by Dolomieu and Thomson. Under the 
denomination of volcanic vapours, M. Brersiax also includes 
those transient mephitic exhalations which issue from the 
neighbourhood of burning mountains, particularly during great 
eruptions, and destroy. vegetation in the tracts over which they 
pass. ‘Those which accompanied the eruption of Vesuvius, in 
1794, were found to be composed of carbonic acid gas and 
azotic gas, with some mixture of sulfuric acid. 

The incoherent ejections consist chiefly of smoke; earthy 
pulverulent matters, (improperly called ashes,) pumice, scoriz, 
and other stony substances ; all of which, separately, or blended, 
are discharged from the crater, in very various degrees of 
quantity, frequency, and rapidity. When the quantity is con- 
siderable, lightning is sometimes observed to dart across the 
accumulated cloud or pillar, which expands, and threatens to 
involve the horizon in darkness.—- The currents of lava consist 
of fused, stony, or earthy substances, which are poured over 
the edges of the crater, or force their way through the sides of 
the mountain. When the eruption is very copious, it is gene- 
rally accompanied or preceded by terrible subterraneous bel- 
lowings and earthquakes. ‘The lava descends according to the 
laws of fluids, fills the hollows which it encounters in its way, 
and rises in them to the same level. Its surface hardens by 
contact with the air, and becomes covered with the more light 
and porous parts, called scorie ; within which crust it continues 
to move at a rate proportioned to its fluidity, the inclination of 
the soil, and the impulse which it receives from the freshly 
erupted lava. When cooled, it forms a hard, sonorous, com- 

act, and stony substance; for the most part, of a grey or 
blackish colour, and of a grain sometimes earthy and some- 
times crystallized, according to the circumstances of fusion 
and refrigeration. It is also frequently characterized by the 
extraneous substances which are enveloped in its mass as in a 

paste, viz. augite, olivin, leucite, hornblend, mica, &c. 
_ Notwithstanding the contrary opinion of Dolomieu, the pre- 
sent author contends for the production of stony lava by means 
of heat; and, in addition to his own repeated observations, he 
quotes in his support the accidental fusions which take place 
in lime-kilns, and the experiments of Sir James Hall, the late 
Mr. Gregory Watt, and M. de Drée. He likewise reminds us 
that Dolomieu made his observations, in 1794, in the district of 
the Torre del Greco; where the lava had already traversed the 
space of three miles, in five or six hours, when its temperature 
was in course considerably diminished, though even its 
superficial 
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superficial heat was still sufficient to volatilize refractory 
substances. 

With regard to the origin of the crystalline substances which 
often form an important feature in lava, a very considerable 
diversity of opinion has prevailed among some of the most dis- 
tinguished geologists; and, although we must not accompany 
M. Breisvax in his series of interesting observations on this 
important point of discussion, we cannot forbear from re- 
marking that he contrives to get rid of several difficulties by 
referring all such substances to four classes: namely, those on 

/ which the fire had produced no material impression, and which 
consequently retain their primitive state ; those which have been © 
formed in the bowels of the volcano, and thrown out by the 
force of the eruption; those which, fused by the fire, and 
mingled in the paste of the lava, have subsequently crystallized 
by cooling ; and those which have been reproduced in the heat 
of the lava, when in its fluid state, by the intervention of 
combinations that have furnished new compounds. 

. Having successfully exposed the insufficiency of the common 
theory of volcanoes, which ascribes their phenomena to the 
combustion of beds of coal, and confuted the fanciful notions 
of Patrin, the author has recourse to the conflagration of re- 
servoirs of petroleum, which he conceives to be alternately 
consumed and renewed, according to circumstances. ,Is such a 
theory, however, which was first suggested by Bergman, more 

: satisfactory than others that have been proposed? To us it 
appears, we must frankly confess, to be encompassed with many 
and formidable difficulties, and to be altogether inadequate to 
explain the phenomena. The very existence of the alleged 
quantity of this aliment of volcanic fires, at immense depths, 
must for ever remain problematical: but, if both circumstances 
could be proved, it is scarcely conceivable that, after repeated 
and violent explosions, which seem to rend the earth, this 
liquid substance should quietly re-accumulate in the same 
situation. Besides, the conflagration of petroleum, at great 
depths below the surface of the earth, ought not to be accom- 
panied by much more violence, or uproar, than that of extensive 
strata of coal; some of which are, at this moment, silently 
burning, without producing either a crater or a single particle 
of genuine lava. 

The concluding chapter on Basalt is a powerful pleading in 
favour of the igneous origin of that sybstance, and will probably 
provoke a reply from the pen of Dr. Richardson, M. Daubuisson, 
or some other champion of the Neptunian school; for this 
M.Scirio Brersiak has laid rude and heavy hands on the" 
bulwarks of the Wernerian creed’ He has, Pere Se 
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best wishes for health and long life; not, indeed, that he may 
continue to administer the gun-powder department in Italy, but 
that he may mature and accomplish the extensive work which 
he has in contemplation, and of which the earnest on our table 
induces us to form flattering expectations. In truth, we have 
not often encountered such a quantity of valuable and diversified 
statement of fact, combined with acute argumentation, and 
pressed into such a moderate compass, as this Introduction to 
Geology has offered to our perusal. Our scientific readers 
will, we trust, accept of this consideration as a sincere apology 
for the disproportioned brevity of our account, and others 
admit it as the best excuse for our apparent prolixity. That we 
might keep within prudential bounds, we have not only sup- 
pressed much of the analytical portion of our intended report, 
but have exercised much self-denial in withholding many of 
the critical remarks which are naturally suggested by the 
author’s positions and comments. Though we have had no 
opportunity of consulting the original text, we have reason to 
believe that the French translator has executed his task with 
ability: of this, at least, we are certain, that his language is 
distinct and perspicuous ; and, with the exception of his odd 
fondness for the epithet grandiose, it is untinctured with either 
affectation or foreign idiom. Muir. 








Art. IX. Essais Historiques, &c.; i.e. Essays Historical and 
Critical respecting the French Marine, from 1661 to 1789. By 
an old Officer of the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 306. London. 
1813. 

Be author of these observations introduces his subject by 

some remarks which are applicable to his individual 
situation. Lelonging to a class of officers who have not taken 
part in the service of their country for many years, and who 
may now, from the lapse of time, be considered as never likely 
to appear again on the scene, he flatters himself that impartiality 
may justly be expected at his hands; and of this he entertains 
the greater confidence from the circumstance of sending his 
work to the press in England, where are to be found so many 
living witnesses of the actions described by him in the latter 
part of his historical report. Conceiving a narrative, occa- 
sionally circumstantial, to be the best plan for making known 
the state and progress of the French marine at different periods, 
he has carried back his history to 1661, the time of the death of 

Cardinal Mazarin, and the epoch of increased attention to the 

navy. ‘lo a sketch of the principal exploits in the naval annals 

of his country, he has added a report of the progress of the 
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sciences and commercial establishments which have contributed 
to the advancement of a knowlege of sea-affairs. 

Since the year 1661, Europe has been exempt from civil 
wars, (till the French Revolution began,) and each state has 
been enabled to give free scope to the display of its resources. 
In point of population, France has always had nearly double 
that of the British dominions: but this advantage loses a great 
part of its efficacy, when we reflect on the magnitude of the 
armies which she was obliged to send out during the time of 
her exertions by sea. Of all the wars in the period in question, 
that of the American Revolution is the only one in which France 
was unincumbered with a simultaneous contest by land; and 
from this and other causes the attention of the French nation 
has never been fully directed to naval affairs. While the 
army was a fashionable service among all ranks, the navy was 
embraced, only by the younger brothers of family, or by 
gentlemen in limited circumstances, living in the maritime pro- 
vinces. ‘The coasts of France, also, are not so favourable to 
the training of seamen as those of her rival. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to form a junction between 
équadrons equipped in the Mediterranean and in the Atlantic ; 
and the navigation of the shores of the Channel, the district best 

tted for the formation of sailors, becomes almost wholly in- 
errupted on the occurrence of a war with England. The 
tranquil waters of the Mediterranean are no school for navi- 
gation ; while Britain possesses a coast twice the length of that 
of France, and appears by her position intitled to hold the key 
of the northern seas. / 

In perusing the historical part of this work, our attention 
was naturally fixed on the memorable defeats of the French at 
La Hogue in 1692, at Brest in 1759, and in the West Indies 
on the 12th April 1782. We found these actions related with 
considerable impartiality, but without any of those expressions 
of encomium on the supetiority of our seamanship, which occur 
immediately to the imagination of our countrymen as the de- 
cisive cause of our success. At La Hogue we were, in conse 
quence of our junction with the Dutch, greatly superior in 
numbers ; an advantage which was indispensable to the attain- 
ment of any signal success in those days of deficient tactics. 
In the battle with M. de Conflans, we had likewise some supe- 
riority ; and in April 1782, this author represents that we had 
not only 36 vessels to 31, but the opportunity of acting against 
a portion of the French fleet under circumstances which pre- 
vented it from being effectually supported by the rest. In his 
various statements, however, he merely mentions the number 
of ships, without acknowleging the superiority of the French 
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in point of men. He dwells with partiality on the exploits of 
Duquesnes, Duguay Trouin, Jean Bart, and D’Orvilliers ; the 
first of whom began to act as an admiral, in the Mediterranean, 
in 1675. He was here placed in opposition to De Ruyter, 
whom Mr. Hume declares to be the only Admiral whose ‘repu- 
tation has equailed that of the greatest General. By a singular 
fatality, it happened that De Ruyter was killed in action at the 
Same time with one of the French admirals of far inferior 
note; and, after his fall, his fleet, consisting of a mixture of 
Dutch and Spaniards, took shelter in the harbour of Palermo, 
and formed the arch of a circle of which one of the extremities 
had the protection of a land battery. In this situation, not un- 
like that of the French at Aboukir, in 1798, the conduct of 
Duquesnes seems to have borne a considerable resemblance to 
that of our Nelson. Thinking that the enemy might be at- 
tacked with advantage, he directed his efforts against the 
Spanish part of the allied squadron; and, having the weather- 
gage, he managed so as to put them between two fires. ‘The 
Spaniards cut their cables, but some of their vessels got 
aground; and the Dutch squadron, though its resistance was 
obstinate, was likewise exposed to great damage. In all, the 
loss of the allies consisted of 12 ships and 5000 men. Both 
the Admirals were killed ; and this day (2d June 1675) was by 
far the most honourable in the naval annals of Louis XIV. 
‘Throughout the long reign of Louis XV., our countrymen 
found means to maintain a decisive superiority over the French 
marine ; and though our rivals made considerable progress in-a 
knowlege of the theory of the art, they failed completely in its 
practical application. The war of 1741, successful as it was 
for France by land, exhibited little else than a series of losses 
and defeats by sea. The events of the war of 1756 were of 
too decisive a character to require description: but it is a 
matter of less notoriety that, in the interval of peace which 
formed the close of the reign of Louis XV., considerable pains 
were taken to redeem the past and to prepare France for a 
future contest on less unequal terms. His ministers bestowed 
great attention on the marine, and even obliged the officers to 
adopt the means of acquiring information in their profession. 
Large sums were also expended in the building of ships of war ; 
so that, notwithstanding all his maritime defeats, Louis XV. left 
the navy in a better state than he had found it. A similar 
policy actuating the cabinet of his grandson, France found her- 
self, in 1778, possessed of go sail of the line, and nearly 
60,0c0 seamen. Still the remembrance of recent disasters was 
so strong in the minds of the French, that their first efforts were 
confined to attempts to succour the Americans; and it was not 
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till the Spaniards had taken an active part in the war, that 
France ventured to proceed on the plan of excluding the British 

; from the Mediterranean. In this country, we are disposed to 
look back with considerable dissatisfaction on the conduct of 
our ministers and admirals in that zra of indecisive actions ; 
and, recognizing in detached encounters the accustomed supe- 
riority of our seamen, we are naturally inclined to ascribe to bad 
management the want of corresponding success in general en- 
gagements. ‘The feclings of this French writer are different. 
He takes little notice of the expedients by which the admirals 
of his nation contrived to avoid fighting, and to bring their 
fleets almost uninjured out of action; and he seems to consider 
that it would have been in the power both of the government and 
the commanders to have obtained signal success on several oc- 
casions. He-does not appear to be sufficiently impressed with a 
conviction of the hereditary superiority of our countrymen in 
close action, nor with the value of the discovery of the method 
of obliging an enemy to fight by breaking his line. 

Under the reign of Louis XVI., several works on navigation 
were published by Romme and others: but the principal disco- 
veries were geographical, and were accomplished by the unfor- 
tunate La Peyrouse. ‘The construction of the bason of ‘Toulon 
was begun in 1774, and carried on with complete success. 
Improvements of less importance were made at Brest and 
Rochefort ; and much instruction was afforded to the officers 
by the exercises and sham fights which were practised in 1776 
and 1777. In 1786, Louis XVI. visited the Be of Cher- 
bourg, went on board the ships, and was present at their evo- 
lutions in the roads; a step which was calculated to give the 
naval service much additional consequence in the eyes of 
Frenchmen. 

At the latter part of the present volume, 4 section is. appro- 
priated to the important object of rendering commerce sub- 
servient to the formation of seamen for the public service. The 
coasting trade has from its nature the effect of keeping scamen 
more completely on the alert than any other; and, possessing 
likewise the advantage of placing a considerable body of them 
at the almost immediate disposal of government, it ought, in 
the opinion of this writer, to be managed exclusively by native 
Frenchmen. In former days, the Dutch were in dhe j abit of 
executing the chief part of this navigation, a circumstance 
which was productive of a serious privation to the French 
marine. ‘The fisheries along the coast, and still more the cod- 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, are recommended by 
this officer as objects for the attention of the French govern- 
ment. ‘The Levant trade is mentioned, but with less at wai . 
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because the tranquil state of the winds and waves of the Medi- 
terrancan forms a bad preparation for navigating the ocean. 
The Baltic trade, being of a very different character, excites 
strongly the attention of the author: but, in his eagerness to 
recommend it to his countrymen, he seems to forget the in- 
adequacy of the French capital to a participation in a branch 
of commerce which requires a long credit. ~The West-India 
trade is less in favour with him, from the comparative ease of 
tropical navigation, and the long continuance of the seamen in 
roadsteads; and the East Indies are, from similar causes, still 
less an object of sollicitude with him. With respect to foreign 
seamen, he is desirous of encouraging them to take service in 
France in a humble department: but he would neither receive 
them in the capacity of officers in the fleet, nor allow the crews 
of merchantmen to consist of less than two-thirds of native 
Frenchmen in time of peace. 
In treating of the subject of discipline, this author complains 
that the French ministers seldom called commanding officers to 
account, except in a case of public clamour. ‘This misplaced 
_lenity had, in his opinion, an unfavourable effect on the younger 
officers ; who, from national character, are too much disposed 
to be lax in enforcing observance of the rules of seamanship, and 
in general with regard to whatever is not attended with some 
degree of éclat. Government, he says, ought to establish a 
greater equality of recompence between the two kinds of ser- 
vices ; considering that which goes forth to the public as already 
sufficiently rewarded, while that which is confined to a patient 
‘and almost unnoticed discharge of fatiguing duty ought to be 
deemed intitled to a more direct and liberal compensation than 
has hitherto been granted to it. In point of tactics, he men- 
tions that, numerous as are the French publications on the 
practice of seamanship, none 6f them treat on the management 
of a fleet in action. The ‘incidents of a battle are indeed 
sO various, as to make it a matter of great difficulty to apply 
general rules: but this circumstance would only confer the 
greater utility on a work containing detailed accounts of former 
actions. ‘The present author appears (p. 271.) to incline more 
to the plan of directing a broadside against the hull of a ship 
than is customary among Frenchmen; and he dissuades from 
firing at the rigging when vessels are in close action, because it 
is very difficult to render a ship unmanageable, and the mis- 
chief received in the interval from the enemy’s guns is likely to 
be of the most serious nature. He comments on the advantage 
of cutting off a portion of an enemy’s fleet, so as to fight the 
remainder separately : but he does not enlarge on this plan to 
the degree which the frequency of its repetition by our officers, 
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during the last and the present war, appeared to require. In 
fact, he strictly confines his comments and illustrations to the 
operations preceding the French Revolution; anc, like a staunch 
royalist, he declines to take any notice of transactions subse- 
quent to 178y; the time at which, as he expresses it, ‘ the 
wrath of heaven was poured on his unfortunate Jand.? Some 
of his most judicious observations regard (p. 283.) the relative 
situation of a mother-country and her colonies. Contemplating 
the ultimate separation of all Trans-atlantic possessions from 
the parent-state, he is very far from considering such a chahge 
in the light of a misfortune. England, he justly remarks, car- 
ried on a much more profitable trade with North America in 
1790 than she had possessed in 1772, and was moreover 
exempt from the expence of governing that continent in peace 
and protecting it in war. Some colonial stations, however, 
such as Martinique, the Havannah, Malta, and the Isle of 
France, are admitted by this writer to be of importance as 
military positions for annoying the commerce of an enemy. 
These remarks are followed by an eulogy, somewhat in the 
superlative style, on the management of our East-India Com- 
pany, and on the wisdom (as he is pleased to term it) of 
those arrangements which enable us to keep a population of 
60 millions in a state of tranquil submission. 

The labours of this officer of the old school are characterised 
by extensive information, both on professional subjects and on 
others.of more general interest. Viewing his country with 
evident predilection, he prepares us to make certain deductions 
from the importance to which he calculates that her marine 
might arrive under an improved system ; and, in this respect, he 
is the more apt to fall into error from an unacquaintance with the 
principles of political economy, and an inadequate conception 
of the wonderful advantage which is conferred by the superior 
industry and perseverance of the British. He is more correct in 
points on which ostensible appearances enable a writer to arrive 
at a conclusion without any intricate process of thought. Aware 
that a great part of the trade of France is and always will be 
carried on by land, he is not disposed to rate her maritime com- 
merce at more than a third ef that of England. In 1789 it was 
computed that three tenths of the trade of Europe passed 
through the medium of this country, while one tenth only went 
through the hands of the French. Accordingly, in the Ame- 
rican war, we were able to keep up a navy of 100 or 120 
sail of the line, while France could never man a greater number 
than 70; and beyond this amount the French ought not, in the 
opinion of this writer, to carry their views. Admitting also 
the undisputed superiority of the resources of Great Britain, he 
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says that France should enter into no naval contest without an 
assurance of the assistance of allies, 

We conclude our notice of this interesting volume by a list 
of 9 estimates made of the navies of the different powers in 
1789. 


England, 120 ships of the line. | Holland, 30 ships of the line, 
France, 80 Sweden, 23 


Spain, 60 Denmark, 18 
Russia, 40 





It is not a little gratifying to observe that the degree of in- 
crease in our naval preponderance, since 1789, greatly exceeds 
the relative acquisition of military strength on the part of 
France. In this year, 1813, our ships of the line are 250. L 
0. 





Art. X. Des Bois, &c.; é.e. On the Timber proper for the Ser- 
vice of Arsenals, Naval and Military; or an Explanation of the 
Laws, Regulations, and Instructions, concerning the Choice, Mark- 
ing, and Felling of Trees fit for the Construction of Ships, Artil- 
en &c.: with 40 coloured Plates representing Treeg 
which supply the different Pieces for the Use of the Forest-Agents, 
of the Marine, Artillery, and Military Equipments; also of the 
Surveyors and Proprietors of Woods, and the Purveyors of the 
Arsenals of these different Services; by P. E. Hersin pz HALLE, 
Author of the General and Particular Statistics of France, of a 
Treatise on the Squaring of Timber, &c. Approved by M. le 
Comte Bergon, Counsellor of State for Life, Director General of 
the Administration of Waters and Forests. 8vo. pp- 304+ 
Paris. 1813+ Imported by De Boffe. 


EOGRAPHICAL readers have been made acquainted with 
M. HERBIN DE HALLE by his work on the * Statistique 
generale et particuliere de France ;” and the attention which 
Bonaparte gives or affects to give to the extension of his marine, 
and to the preservation of the public forests, appears to have 
stimulated the author to publish a separate volume on this 
specific department of Statistics. Conformably to a practice 
which in this country would appear remarkable, but which in 
France is not unusual, he inscribes his production to M. leComte 
Bergon, Director of ‘the department of waters and forests,’ 
and obtains from him an answer expressive of approbation of 
the work. ‘This answer forms a very convenient advertisement, 
and is made accordingly to figure in due style after the title- 
page. 
M. pve H. begins by some introductory observations of con- 
siderable interest on the state of the forests in France. ‘There, 
as in England, the nation has abundant reason to regret the im- 
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provident management of their ancestors. Regulations for the 
preservation of the forests were issued in France about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, but they were observed only in the royal 
domains : the woods belonging to individuals, and even to the 
clergy and public bodies, continuing to be managed on a.very 
coarse system; and it was common for the inhabitants of a 
district to cut and carry wood in the forests, in the same way as 
they would fetch water from a river. Misconduct on the 
part of the ministers of marine, in former ages, contributed to 
exhaust the forests adjoining to the sea-side. ‘The Revolution 
followed, and involved this portion of the national property in 
the disorder which was common in those days of anarchy. 
Private individuals had no scruple in appropriating to themselves 
a share of any thing which belonged to the community: public 

-‘d etbodies alienated other parts for trifling considerations; and, on 
the commencement of the war in 1793, large quantities of 
timber were felled without any method or selection. It 
was not till 1803 that the French government appointed a 
special administration for the care of the forests, and subjected 
even private individuals to certain rules in the management of 
this description of property. Additional regulations were made 
in 18113 so that at present every precaution is taken for pre- 
venting waste with regard to woods, whether national or 
private, : 

These edicts, however, have come too late to preserve tothe 
French government any large supply of timber in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast ; for in surveying the tracts adjoining to 
the sea, all the way, from Holland to Bayonne, or from Per- 
pignan to Nice, it would be difficult to find a single forest of 
considerable extent. ‘The principal stores of French timber 
are therefore confined to the country extending northward 
from the province of Dauphiné, along the frontier; and to a 
second line running east of the former, which, going from 
north to south, comprehends part of the Netherlands and the 
departments on the Rhine. “While, however, on the one hand, 
the Revolution had the effect of causing great havock in the 
stock of wood in the old territory of France, it has been the 
means, on the other, of obtaining additional stores ; and of pro- 
curing, by an extension of the empire, and particularly by the 
command of the Rhine, more convenient outlets to the sea- 
coast. It was in fact to the difficulty of transporting these in- 
land-forests that the present generation is indebted for their 
rew.aining in existence. 

The work of M. Hersin ve Ha te is divided into four 
parts. The first treats of the different k°1ds of wood that are 
employed for naval purposes, and enters minutely into a report 
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of the size of trees, the various appearances of timber, its 
specific weight, the dimensions of different pieces, &c. — The 
second part comprizes the decrees and regulations of govern- 
ment concerning the timber marked by public authority as fit 
for ship-building. —'The third contains, in like manner, the 
orders relating to wood that is fit for arsenals both naval and 
military ; — and the fourth and last part consists of a vocabulary 
of maritime phrases, which it is necessary to understand isi 
order to form a correct idea of the various applications of timber. 
‘The verbal illustrations are rendered clearer by the addition of 
plates, which are sufficiently homely in point of engraving, but 
are calculated to convey distinct impressions of the author’s 
meaning. ‘Thirty-three of them represent standing trees, and 
are useful in enabling the forest-agents to determine, from ocu- 
lar observation, the kind of tree which is best fitted for naval 
purposes. ‘Che remaining plates represent timber in different 
stages of what is called its conversion, by which is meant the 
bringing it into a fit shape for ship-building. 

{t appears that the author is aware that a book on so peculiar, 
and, we may safely add, so dry a topic, cannot be interesting to 
any large proportion of readers. He accordingly confines his 
expectations to the different classes of persons who are engaged, 
nore or less directly, in the timber-trade. The contractors for 
the French army and navy come under this description; as well 
as the proprietors of wood, and the surveyors who determine 
on the expediency of what may be called the ‘local fellings of 
trees for public use.” To these he adds the different public 
officers connected with the care of the forests, and the purvey- 
ing of timber for the national arsenals and dock-yards. All 
such persons are likely to find in this volume a2 more complete 
collection of interesting articles of information, than any that 
has hitherto been exhibited within so moderate a compass. 
It is not disfigured by fulsome adulation of the existing govern- 
ment; and,. though it is without, pretensions to any merit of a 
striking cast, it may be fairly considered as a clear and useful 
manual in a department of statistics which the prevalent ambi- 
tion for the extension of maritime equipments has rendered 
particularly interesting. 


Some domestic publications, on topics similar to those which 
have employed the pen of M. Hersin D& HA tte, will be 
noticed in our subsequent numbers, 
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Arr. XI. Prolegoménes de l Arithmétique de la Vie Humaine, &e. 3 
i.e. Prolegomena of the Arithmetic of Human Life, containing 
a General Classification of Talents, a Scale of the Age of Man, 
and a Formula for estimating all Geographical Positions: the 
. whole on an uniform System. By Witi1Am Burts, Doctor in 
Philosophy, Counsellor of the King of Bavaria, and Professor of 
Statistics and Political Economy in the University of Landshut. 


Svo. pp.216. Paris, 1812. Importedby De Boffe. Price gs. 


T™ work of this ¢ Doctor in philosophy’ is one of the most 
singular that has for some time fallen into our hands. Its 
author begins by cautioning the reader against any hasty re- 
jection of his theory onthe ground of the general suspicion that 
is entertained of German metaphysics. ‘ I know,’ he says, 
‘ and I disapprove the extravagancies committed by many of my 
countrymen in the domain of philosophy, since the discoveries 
of ‘the celebrated Kant have taught them to disregard the rules 
of an earlier age.’ Notwithstanding this confession, M. Burre 
is of opinion that this revolution in the philosophical world 
will be eventually productive of advantage to science; and he 
believes that its irregularities will pass away, while the solid 
part will be retained and incorporated with the general stock of 
previous information. In these and some other preliminary ob- 
servations, he speaks an intelligible language: but no sooner 
does he enter on a discussion of his particular system, than 
we find ourselves obliged to tread on mysterious ground. He 
treats of an ‘ order of the world,’ which we must be cautious, 
above all things, of confounding with the ‘ order of nature.’ 
It is, he says, a vulgar error to consider nature as the principle 
of life. ‘ Nature, (p. 2.) strictly speaking, is the opposite of 
that principle, and her true name should be non-existence.’ 
After this hopeful preamble, the Bavarian sage proceeds to 
give a philosophic definition of ‘ the world ;’ and he observes, 
Pp: 19.5 § the world is the combination of parts presenting the pri- 
mitive, continual, and universal connection of finite and infinite.’ 
—+‘ The finite part is nature; the infinite is destiny. ‘The 
union of nature and destiny constitutes what we call life; and 
all life is a repetition more or less perfect of the system of the 
world.’—‘ The business of the naturalist is to follow in his re- 
searches the order of nature, while the speculative man follows 
the order of destiny, and the philosopher combines both.’ 
After a variety of remarks, equally embarrassing to the plain 
man who is in search of solid reason and practical application, 
rh meet (p. 39-) with a table which professes to do nothing 
less than to exhibit a ¢ classification of talents.?—*‘ In the 
region of talent,’ says M. BurTe, ‘ we distinguish the men of 
competent property, the rich, the poor, and the ae 
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This catalogue seems to be tolerably comprehensive: but that of 
the ‘ region of genius’ is more limited. ‘The poor are excluded 
from this distinguished body, but their place is supplied by a 
notabie class of people whom M. Burts calls the * incompre- 
hensibles.’? These sublime personages form marked exceptions 
from this philosopher’s ordinary rules. ¢ There is no harmony,’ 
he says, ‘ in their composition, their productions are colossal, 
and every incomprebensible is a messenger extraordinary com- 
missioned by fate.’ No wonder that history should offer but a 
few individuals of this description! Plato, says the author, 
was one of them, and so was Charlemagne. ‘¢ Cesar, the 
great and invincible Cesar, would have been of this class, had 
not his countrymen barbarously cut him off. Alexander had 
no title to the name: but an individual remains,’ (Bonaparte, 
we presume,) ‘ whose exploits will be recorded in history, and 
will afford a complete picture of the character of incompre- 
hensible.’ 1s this a compliment, or not ? 

We pass from these wonderful calculations to a subject ap- 
parently of a plainer cast,—the scale of different ages in 
the life of man. Linné had divided human life into four 
periods, childhood, youth, manhood, and old age: but this 
division, however conformable to common opinion, is pro- 
nounced by M. Burre to be entirely false. ¢ No life,’ he 
says, ‘ can consist of more than three periods, the first relatin 
to the formation, the second to the perfection, and the third to 
the decline of the human being.’ Linné, it seems, has 
moreover done wrong in taking seven years as a term to mark 
the distinction between one period of life and another. ‘¢ Nine 
years,’ says the author, (p. 125.) ‘ would have been a more 
proper number. It is at the age of nine that a boy leaves off 
the play-things of infancy; at eighteen, he becomes a youth; 
and twenty-seven is the fittest age to enter on the married 
state.’ If we are at a loss to perceive the force of the coinci- 
dence between facts and dates at these favourite epochs of this 
German philosopher, still less can we comprehend by what 
happy process he has discovered that the addition of another 
series of nine years brings us, at thirty-six, to the age of 
‘ joviality ;’ and a farther addition of twice nine years to the 
enviable ¢ zra of dignity and wealth.’ ‘To females, M. Burre 
is less indulgent. He grants them only seven years instead of 
our nine, and gravely pronounces that the terrific epoch of old 
age begins, in the fairer half of the creation, at forty-nine ; 
while in our case he has the kindness to give a respite till sixty- 
three. | 

This author is greatly out of humour with the imperfect 
manner in which geography has hitherto been taught. ¢ as 
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has been,’ he says, ¢ no propér exposition of the nature of dif- 
ferent climates, it being common to take latitude only into the 
account. Now various other points, such as the elevation of 
the ground, its position relatively to prevailing winds, the vi- 
cinity of the sea, and the state of culture in the surrounding 
country, are all to be included in theconsideration.’ Such remarks 
as these might have a character of utility, were they not disfi- 
gured by ridiculous pedantry. ‘¢ Climatography,’ says the au- 
thor, (p. 140.) * depends greatly on a previous knowlege of 
climatology, that is, a knowlege of the causes which affect the 
temperature of acountry. In like manner, ethnography sup- 
poses a knowlege of ethnology, by which I mean a knowlege 
of the effects of climate on the character of a people.’ After 
having classed these formidable names in due array, M. BurTe 
proceeds to the still more puzzling title of ‘ Ré/ations cosmiques ;’ 
by which he understands a correspondence between the varia- 
tions in the system of the world and the variations in human 
life. In pursuance of this fanciful theory, he compares the 
years of human life with the degrees of latitude; and the lati- 
tude of eighty-one being, according to him, the limit of human 
existence, the age of eighty-one must form (p.175.) a grand 
zra for the termination of life. In the same way, the years 
previous to the age of eighteen, and posterior to that of sixty- 
three, are pronounced to be as unprofitable cn the score of en- 
joyment as the latitude below and above these significant num- 
bers. Comfort in life, as in climate, is declared to be confined 
to the intervening series of numbers which constitute the happy 
medium in both. 
Enough, we believe, has been adduced to afford the means of 
a just estimate of this singular work. ¢ Much of its obscurity,’ 
says its author, ¢ will be removed by my great map of the world, 
which is about to be published forthwith.’ This map is in- 
tended, we believe, to designate the merits of each particular 
country respecting climate ; expressing these merits by a num- 
ber formed from a combination of various considerations taken in 
addition to that of latitude. We are, however, very doubtful 
whether the appearance of the promised map will much faci- 
litate the comprehension of this wonderful theory. ‘The author 
observes, indeed, that * the progress of a new science is neces- 
sarily slow. ‘The arithmetic of human life has not yet reached 
its proper point, and is, I confess, at a considerable distance 
from perfection: but this distance is very far from discouraging 
me ; — it has, on the other hand, the effect of increasing my hopes. 
I have written enough to shew my reader that I do not borrow 
the ideas of other men; and I leave it to another, more felici- 
tous than I am, to carry this science to its highest point,’ 
I t 
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{t does not often happen to us to meet with a more unfor- 
tunate application of a respectable share of erudition than is 
exhibited in this work. We have heard much of the consi- 
derate character of the Germans as a nation: but M. Burre 
is calculated to bring strongly to recollection the il/uminés of 
his country, and to revive the superstitious dreams which infu- 
enced the councils of the successor of Frederic II. Lo 





Art. XII. Phisionomies Nationales, &c.; ¢.e. National Physiognomy ; 
or a Comparison of the Features of the Countenances of different 
Nations with their Manners and Character; with Twenty-five 


Engravings. 12mo. pp.125. Paris. Imported by Dulan. 
Price gs. 


4 a little tract is addressed fully as much to the eye as to 
the thinking faculty, its chief attraction consisting in the 
figures which it displays of different nations: but, as affording 
a contrast with the lubours of the pencil on other occasions, it 
deserves to be mentioned that the pictures here exhibited are 
abundantly plain. ‘The English reader, who has been taught to 
tonsider his countrymen as forming decidedly the comeliest 
race of Europeans, will find his pride very little flattered by the. 
specimen here introduced, though he may derive some comfort. 
from a relative superiority to the Spaniard or the Dutchman. 
A Turk, of good profile, but of wonderful somnolency of eye, 
ushers in the curious assemblage; and he is followed, at some 
distance, by a Jew, a Copt, and a Malay, whose features are by 
no*means calculated to make us in love with our species. Of 
the whole party, the best looking personages are a native of the 
island of ‘Tchoka and thé Florida Indian. 

As to the qualities of the mind, the English are contrasted 
with the Germans, and are allowed a larger share of animation, 
energy, and sensibility; attended, however, with an inferior 
proportion of patience and perseverance : 


‘ The English forehead is expressive of thought ; the German of 
erudition. ‘The Englishman creates ideas; the German refines and 
arranges them. ‘The vast memory of the latter is denoted by breadth 
of forehead, and marks him as the man to undertake works of research 
and reference. —-'The Dutchman has still less sensibility than the 
German: but his features announce a certain energy, approaching 
sometimes indeed to obstinacy, but characteristic of a man who goes 
straight forwards to his purpose, and is determined to surmount every 


obstacle by dint of patience.’ 








We were curious to discover the terms in which this French- 
man would speak of the features and mental qualities of his 
own countrymen. Modesty, whether national or individual, has 
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never been their character ; and we have heard it gravely main- 
tained among them that a traveller, wherever he goes, may re- 
cognize a Frenchman par son air avantageux. On the present 
occasion, little food is served up for national vanity ; the com- 
piler having omitted any outline of French physiognomy, on 
account, it is said, of the striking discrepancy of features in 
_ the different parts of the kingdom. This variety, however, is 
said to operate as a happy equilibrium, and to produce a com- 
bination of faculties which supply individuals ¢ equally fitted for 
the study of science, the practice of the fine arts, or the pursuits 
of. war and commerce.’ No notice is taken of the Poles, 
Swedes, or Danes, and very little of the Russians. — Agree- 
ably to the rules of Blumenbach, the whole of mankind are 
distinguished into five varieties : the Caucasian, comprehending 
the Europeans and western Asiatics ; the Mogul, under which 
are classed most other orientalists ; the American; the Negro ; 
and, finally, the Malay. — ‘The work is composed of descrip- 
tions selected from voyages and travels; and, though not de- 
ficient on the score of perspicuity, it discovers little or no 
originality of reflection. wr 





Art. XIII. Galerie Mythologique, &c.; i.e. The Gallery of 
Mythology, or Collection of Monuments, intended to assist the 
Study of Mythology, of the History of the Arts, of the Statues 
of Antiquity, and of the Allegorical Language of the An- 
tients. With 190 Plates of Etchings, containing nearly 800 
Monuments of Antiquity, of which more than 50 were never 
before published. By A. L. Mittin, Member of the Institute, 
&e. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 31. 13s. 6d. 


OF all the Pantheons ever published, this may be regarded as 
the best ; and those of our own country will be found im- 
perfect and contemptible, when compared with the extensive 
exhibition of subjects illustrative of antient mythology which is 
here given by M. Mixxin. The surest method of explaining the 
literature of the antients is to have recourse to those monu- 
ments of the fine arts, which were actually executed when the 
fables of antiquity were in vogue ; and when the designer and 
sculptor were employed to give a body to fashionable fictions, 
and to decorate by the sublimest efforts of their genius the 
temples of the gods. It is here observed that, ‘ though many works 
on mythology already exist, and though no part of literature 
has been the subject of more numerous or more diffuse treatises 
and elementary books, the authors of them have contented them- 


selves with reporting mythological facts, without endeavouring 
to 
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to point out their relation to the arts: they have indeed cited 
passages from the poets, but have rarely indicated the monuments 
to which references ought to have been made *; and, if the 
have added plates to illustrate the works, they have confined 
themselves to the choice of some isolated attributes, or rather 
have given designs absolutely imaginary, which, instead of 
furnishing indications on the authority of which we may rest 
with confidence, in fact give rise to false ideas; since these 
figures are often as badly executed as they are aukwardly 
conceived.” The work of M. Mii.in will be of great use in 
.¢,fectifying the errors to which many writers on antiquity have 
‘ given rise, and in promoting a correct taste in our modern 
artists ; since, if it be not a finished whole, he has done much 
towards illustrating the allegorical language of the antients. 
He indeed tells us expressly that it must not be regarded as a 
complete treatise, but that it is particularly consecrated to the 
history of the arts, and above all to archeologia, or to the right 
understanding of what is here termed figured antiquity; that 
is, the figures represented on the real works of antiquity. His 
object, he adds, is ‘ to present in methodical order a series of 
monuments calculated to place before the eye the principal 
mythological facts which have been represented by the arts, 
from their origin to the period of their decline ; and to deduce, 
from the varied details which these monuments offer, explana- 
tions relative to traditions more or less antient, or particulars 
respecting the different epochs of the arts among the people who 
have exercised them.’ 

For this purpose, he has brought together, and pleasingly 
exhibited in outline-engraving, nearly eight hundred sub- 
jects, taken from statues, bas-reliefs, gems, medals, frescos, and 
paintings on» vases. With these are given short explana- 
tions, and all necessary references. At the end of the ex- 
planations in the first volume, is subjoined a discourse con- 
taining a history of the gods and allegorical divinities ; and in 
the second is a history of the heroes, or of the fabulous ages. 
We may truly say that much is here accomplished in a com- 
paratively narrow space, and that a more useful book of the 











¢ 
a.* Some of these imaginary figures, such as those of the Temple i" * 

of the Muses, by Bernard Picart, and those of the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, by the same, or by Eisen, &c., are very well engraved : but 
their composition is as much at variance with true mythological 
tradition, as the style of the design is with the style of the antique. 
The figures also which accompany divers elementary works, as those 
of Basville, Lyonnet,Tressan, Bell, the Letters to Emily, &c., are 
altogether in opposition to the end for which they profess to be 
composed.’ 
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kind was never published at so low a price. It is cheap evem 
for the money at which it is afforded in England. It supplies a 
portable and commodious set of plates, in which artists may 
instantly find a sufficient number of examples for judging of 
the works of art, as far as they respect fidelity of attributes, cos- 
tume, and usage. 

Ashamed as we are of our English Pantheons, or works 
designed to illustrate ethnic antiquity, we recommend first a 
careful revision (for it is not free from errors,) and then a 
translation of this valuable work. The plates should be re- 


engraved from the originals. Moy. 





Art. XIV. Lxposé de Exposé, &c.; i. e. An Exposure of the 
Exposition of the French Empire, and of the financial Accounts 
ublished at Paris in February and March 1813. By Sir Francis 
Belaasuee. 4to. pp.108. Printed at Reichenbach, (in Silesia, ) . 

August, 1813. 

YEAR ago, we took occasion to report at great length Sir F- 
D’Ivernors’ work intitled Napoleon Administrateur et Fi- 
nancier. Without pretending to warrant the general accuracy of 
its conclusions, we thought that much of its contents deserved 
attention in the critical situation of continental affairs; though 
we could not help regretting that Sir F. had not been more at- 
tentive to the forms of composition, to avoid the hazard of 
eTroneous statements, and to escape a danger not less serious 
to an author, that of discouraging the perseverance of his readers. 
These objections apply with increased force to the tract before 
us, in which very little pains have b@en taken to render the 
subject easy or attractive. It is divided into six sections, 
treating respectively of, — 1. Decrease of the French Revenue. 
— 2. Increase of the Expenditure. — 3. Extraordinary Resource 
voted in March 1813. — 4. Conjectures on the Means remain- 
ing at the Disposal of the French Government. — 5. State of 
Manufactures in France. — 6. State of ‘Trade. 

Under the first head, the most striking points are the in- 
crease of smuggling caused by the late enormous additions to 
the rate of French customs. On the other hand, a great 
decrease is asserted in the branch of public revenue which was 
derived from the sale of wood from the forests ; a decrease at- 
tributed by Bonaparte’s finance-minister, the Duke of Gaeta, 
to the extended consumption of coals, but much more probably 
owing to the lavish anticipation of taxes and other parts of the 
national income: so that, though the consumption and the tax be 
equal, the sum coming to government is very different. ‘Tobacco 
is in France an object of much more importance in a financial 
light than in this country: but, in this article also, Napoleon’s 
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arrangements have failed (pp. 7, 8, 9, 10.) to produce tlie 
desired result ; — wishing to monopolize in his own hands the 
sale of tobacco, he has not been tardy in experiencing the com- 
mon lot of commercial projectors. 
In the second section, the most important point mentioned 
is the necessity of acknowleging a diminution (we may now say 
a total privation) of foreign tribute. The use made in the 
French budget of the enormous sums received from Prussia, 
Holland, Italy, &c. was to diminish, in the eyes of the French 
people, the expence of the military establishment. A charge of 
twenty-five millions sterling was thus cut down to eighteen ; 
and so reluctant is Bonaparte to admit an increase in this depart- 
ment of expenditure, that his budget for 1813 contains an 
estimate of only twenty-four millions, though the actual ex- 
pence arising from the purchase of horses, the replenishing of 
empty magazines, and the clothing of new armies, must in all 
probability have required nearly twice the amount. — The “ ex- 
traordinary resource” voted by the Senate in March last, and 
discussed in Sir Francis’s third section, is the appropriation to 
government-use of the funds of towns and corporations: which 
took place by obliging the municipalities and other public 
bodies to exchange their property in land for portions of govern- 
ment-stock, on the calculation that the land, when brought to 
market by government, might be sold for a sum of nine or ten 
millions sterling. ‘This is the course already pursued with re- 
gard to public property of other descriptions, viz. canal-shares, 
and land assigned to members of the Senate and Legion of 
Honour, or bequeathed in former ages to universities, colleges, 
and hospitals; all on the calculation of grasping as much as 
possible in the hands of government, and of making the welfare 
of individuals dependant on the support of the new funded 
system. It is almost needless to add that, when once the 
money has passed into the imperial treasury, the municipalities 
and other public bodies need give themselves very little trouble 
in looking for an equivalent in stock or otherwise. 
Embarrassed, however, as Bonaparte became by the total 
overthrow of his plans in Russia, Sir F. D’l. has sagacity 
enough to caution the allies against considering his resources 
as exhausted. By suspending the payment of pensions, clerical 
stipends, judicial salaries, military allowances, and perhaps the 
public dividends, Napoleon (he adds) may find means to ap- 
propriate a considerable sum. All this will be attended, in- 
deed, with serious hazard to the stability of government: but 


the measures pursued during the year 1813 sufficiently shew’ 


that no prudential considerations will stop his career. After 
an explicit proviso to this effect, Sir Francis returns to his 
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favourite theme of enforcing the declining state of the French 
affairs, and pursues that course of reasoning, in great dctail, 
through the two sections which are allotted-te the condition of 
their manufactures and commerce. _ 
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Art. XV. La France Militaire, &c.; i.e. France considered in e 
Military Capacity, under her- Four Dynasties ; being a Chronolo- 
ical Account of the Kings and Emperors who have commanded 
Armies, as well as of the Mayors of the Palace, Seneschals, 
€onstables, Ministers at War, Marshals, Generals in Chief, Grand 
Masters of Artillery, &c. &c. With an Historical Notice of the 
memorable Battles by Sea and Land which have been fought by 
the French and their Allies By M.V——. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
pp 765. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 128. 


sewed.. 





[THs is a military dictionary, composed on the plan described 

in the title-page, and with fewer deviations from candour 
and impartiality than might have been expected in the present 
state of the French press. ‘The names of military men who 
have commanded since the Revolution occupy, indeed, the 
larger part of the volumes: but a great space was unavoidably 
due to the surprising number and diversity of their exploits. 
Napoleon is mentioned (p. 17.) in a style of panegyric, but with 
more brevity than we anticipated. His reign is said, and very 
justly, to be ¢ unique in its elements, its principles, and its 
results.’ — On referring to the different actions in wh.ch fortune 
was unpropitious to the French arms, we find an acknowlege- 
ment of the defeats of Aboukir and Trafalgar *: but, with 
regard to Lord Howe’s action, the editor makes the woeful 
mistake of calling it a victory on the French side; and the 
battle of Alexandria is termed very coolly § une affairs, in which 
the English General A/bescrombie and the French General 
Lanusse, respectively fell.’ With the same happy turn of re- 
presenting things on the favourable side, we find the battles of 
Eylau and Aspern described as victories on the part of the 
French: but these instances surprise us the less, because in 
each Napoleon commanded in person. ‘The most remarkable 
feature in this publication is a total silence respecting the battles 
in Spain; a silence for which, as the French had been in general 





* Tn the war which terminated in 1783, Admiral Keppel is said to 
have been beaten, off Ushant, by the Comte d’Orvilliers : but per 
sontra, Admiral Suffrein is acknowleged to have been defeated, off 
Madras, in 1782, by Sir Edward Hughes; and Admiral Rodney is 
allowed to have combdletely beaten the Comte de Grasse, off Dominica, 
ia that year. 
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successful to the date comprehended in this publication, we are 
at a loss to account, otherwise’than by the general unpopularity 
of the war. The usurpation of Spain may be said to form the 
decisive era in Napoleon’s career. It unmasked his character 
to all Europe, and was the cause of leading his forces into enter- 
prizes beyond the compass of their means. 

The present compilation is useful chiefly to military men, or to 
persons who are interested in military researches: to whom it 
will be found convenient, as well from its comprehensive 
nature as from the clearness and, in most cases, the accuracy 
of its notices. py 

; Lo. 
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Art. XVI. LaFrance Legislative, &c.; i.e. France in her Legislative 
Capacity, or the Legis!ators, Ministers, Judges, and Administra- 
tors of France, under the Four Dynasties; being a Chronological 
Record of the Regents, Prime Ministers, Ministers, and Secretaries 
and Counsellors of State, Masters of Requests and Auditors, Pre- 
miers, Presidents, Advocates-General, Procurators-General, the 
Great Council, Parliament, Chamber of Accounts and Courts of 
Aid, High Court, Court of Cassation, Imperial Courts, [ntend- 
ants of Provinces and Generalities, Prefects and Sub-Prefects of 
Departments, Prevéts of Paris, Prewats de Marchands, Mayors 
of Paris, Lientenants-General and Prefects of Police, &c. &c. 
from the Institution of those Dignities, Charges, or Functions, to 
the Year 1813. With a Chronological History of the States. 

General and Legislative Assemblies, from the Origin of the 
Monarchy to‘the present Day; and a Nomenclature of the 
Deputies, Legislators, and Senators, who have belonged to these 
Assemblies. By M.V-——. 12mo. 4 Vols. pp.1257. Paris. 
1813, imported by De Boffe. -Price 11. 4s. 


We: have here a sequel to the work which we have noticed in 
the preceding article. Its contents are so fully explained in 

the long title-page, that we need only add that it is intended 
for the use of public functionaries, and forms a desirable 
book of reference to those whose official situation leads 
them to consult it. Apparently, it is composed with consi- 
derable care; and it contains occasionally observations and 
anecdotes of a more interesting cast than we are led to expect in a 
compilement of this description. On turning to the department 
of police, we find an amusing account of the Marquisd’ Argenson, 
who succeeded to the place of lieutenant-general of the Paris 
police in 1697. ‘This personage had, it seems, a very forbid- 
ding appearance, but knew well how to assume a courteous 
deportment. ‘The art of espionage was carried by him to a 
high point of perfection, and rendered him the master of a 
number of family-secrets; but he made use of his information 
Lia with 
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with so much prudence, that he created no unnecessary dis- 
quietude, and kept those mysteries sacredly in his own breast ; 
unless the welfare of the state, or that of individuals, required a 
‘particular application of his knowlege. He perfectly knew how 
= manage men of rank, without either fearing or offending 
them. 

To each of the volumes is added a table of contents, reca- 
pitulating the portion of the designations in the title-page which 
are contained in it. The third volume, for example, gives the 
history of the provincial parliaments, and of the chambers of 
accounts, which were courts established for the purpose of ex- 

lamining and judging the reports of those who had the manage- 

ment of any of the public funds. It was part of their 
province to receive the quit-rents of the lands and lordships be- 
longing to the crown: they registered letters of nobility, na- 
turalization, legitimacy, donations, and appropriations: they 
‘were charged also with the registration of the letters-patent, of 
‘the erection of principalities, duchies, marquisates, and peer- 
ages in general.—'The last volume is confined to lists of a 
more modern date, commencing with a chronological account 
of the States-General ; and being filled with the names of indi- 
viduals in the different legislative assemblies, which, under the 
title of convention, councils, senate, and tribunate, have repre- 
sented, or professed to represent, the French people during the 
last twenty-five years. . 
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Art. XVII. Nouveaun Elémens de Littérature, &c.3; t.¢. New 
Elements of Literature; or Analysis of the different Kinds of 
Literary Composition, and of the best Classical Works, antient 
and medern, French and foreign: containing Extracts or 
Translations of the most esteemed Authors. Partly translated 
from the German Work of Eschenburg. By M. Breron. Small 
1zmo. 6 Vols. Paris. 1813. Imported by De Boffe. Price 
11. 48. sewed. 

C= fruit the French are deriving from their baffled inroads 

on Germany; they have acquired a difficult language, and 
have brought home in their knapsacks some good books to 
translate. German works, however, are commonly voluminous 
and ponderous, and fit only to carry on the shoulder ; at Paris, 
therefore, it is necessary to pare them into dimensions for the 
pocket. ‘This operation has been effected on the present 
occasion ; and the half-dozen heavy octavoes of M. Eschenburg, 
intitled Beyspiel-Sammlung zur Theorie der schinen Wissensebafien, 
are here reduced into as many small duodecimoes, under the 

denomination of Blements of Literature. 
12° M. Eschen- 
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M. Eschenburg’s plan was to treat of all works of literary 
art under their respective names; of the fable, of the tale, 
of the epigram, of the idyl, of the ode, of the epopea ; 
and, after having given their respective theories, according to 
the best critics, (such as Su/zer,) to subjoin chosen specimens 
of each, borrowed from German authors and translators. His 
text appears in this publication with little abridgment, and 

ith some additions, chiefly derived from the Course of Literature 
by Laharpe: it is by omitting the specimens, and substitutin 
shorter examples, in smaller number, and derived from the 
French classics, that the reduction of both is accomplished. 
In its present form, the work constitutes a grammar of rhetoric, 
or introduction to the theory of criticism, somewhat analogous 
to Blair’s Lectures: but, as it comprehends many topics which 
our teachers overlook, and as the caduceus of Hermes cannot 
be made too accessible or too handy, we shall give a detuiled 
analysis. 

The Introduction recommends the study of foreign literature, 
as tending to form a critical taste, and to give a command of 
allusions and ideas not yet trivial. Something is said, and ve 
ill said, about the history of oratory ; in the-course of which 
the author names, as the best English pulpit-orators, ‘Tillotson 
and Littleton. The former has certainly long held a distinguished 
rank among us: yet his eloquence, to be admired, requires 
the docility of a pious ear, which is dutifully content with the 
plain dull monotony of a prose that is nowhere enlivened b 
the pictures of fancy or the emotions of feeling. As for 
Littleton, he made a dictionary : but the name seems here to 
be a misprint, perhaps for Hall, perhaps for Jeremy Taylor, 
pethaps for Barrow, and perhaps for South. 

Chapter I. treats of the Apologue, or Asopian fable. The 
word fable has so many senses, that it is not a convenient term 
of art. A short history of fable-writing is prefixed, and 
mentions, as the earliest fable, that which is related in the ninth 
chapter of the book of Judges. Something is also said of 
Locman, the supposed predecessor of Aisop. It has lately been 
taken for granted, on Quintilian’s authority, that /Esop is a 
fictitious name adopted by Hesiod ; and that it was Hesiod who 
translated from some oriental language the first Greek fables. 
Socrates is stated to have made a new edition or poetic version of 
FEsop. Some Greek fables of Aphitonius, and of Gabriasy 
have also descended to us. M. Breton corrects Tyrwhitt, who 
places this Gabrias, a grammarian of the fourth century, before 
Jesus Christ. . 

The Latin fabulists then pass in review, viz. Phedrus, and 
Avienus. Curious particulars are given of the Codex Perottinus, 
rediscovered at Naples in the year 1808, and containing thirty- 
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two new or rathef inedited fables, probably of Pheedrus, 
perhaps of Avienus. 

Among the modern fabulists are distinguished Professor 
John Frederick Christ, and Desbillons, who both wrote in Latin. 
The Italians especially boast of Verdizotii, the model of 
Lafontaine $“and of Pignctti, his imitator. The following 
Italian fable of Baldi is given for its singularity: * Sicilf 
addressed Neptune, praying to be rejoined with Italy : you are 
foolish, afiswered the god, if you do not know how much 
better it is to be a small head than a great foot.”——The allusion 
to the form of Italy, which resembles a boot, gives an air of 
conceit to the turn of the moral. 

In the number of French fabulists are enumerated Lafontaine, 
Lamitie, and Fhrian; and their best pieces are severally 
indicated :— among the English fabulists, Gay and Moore ; — 
and among the Germans, Hagedorn, Lessing, Gellert, and 
Pfeffel. The best critical work on the theory of fable- 
writing is the dissertation prefixed by Lessing to the volume of 
his original fables in prose. On this topic, we have already 
dilated in the Appendix to our Ixxth Vol. p. 505. to 510. 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther is a finely versified fable, in the 
concatenated manner of Pi/pay. 

The second chapter, or section, treats of the Tale. Here 
again, as ini the first chapter, Lafontaine is the hero of the 
critic, the laureat of hig admiration. Ovid’s Metamorphoses are 
ingeniously discussed as a collection of Tales; and the more 
successful narrations are separately indicated, and compared with 
modern similar efforts. Niobe is preferred.to all the other 
stories for dignity and pathos. Voltaire is placed below 
Lafontaine, as a writer of metrical tales, but unjustly, since he 
has produced as many good compositions of this kind. Wieland 
stands at the head of this department of art, but is most un- 
accountably passed over by M. Breton. Prior is censured for 
his anachronisms, his vulgarity, and his diffuseness; and 
Swift’s Baucis and Philemon is blamed for a breach of costume 
in retaining the antient names, when the story was intended to 
become a Christian legend. ‘Tasso’s episode of the Bee, in the 
Aminta, is cited as a model of-a well-told tale. 

Chapter III. treats of Pastorals; and the book of Ruth is 
specified as the first good eclogue in literary history. ‘Theocritus 
is duly praised for the fidelity of his pictures. The difficulty of 
writing idyls consists in giving interest to,such ordinary objects 
and transactions as they include. Virgil, by ennobling his 
shepherds, renders it improbable that they should take any con- 
cern in the trifling pursuits which occupy them:— Apollo 
keeping sheep is illemployed. ‘The best of the Italian pastorals 
are 
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are not here criticized; yet Sannazaro,¢Zusso, and Guarini, 
deserved commentary: while to Fontenelle, to Madame 
Deshoulieres, and to still feebler French idyllists, some attention 
1S patriotically shewn. 

Cleghorn, in his deseription of Minorca, describes the 
glossadores of that island as retaining the habits-of musical com- 
Petition which Theocritus ascribes to the Sicilian shepherds. 
Wo doubt, models existed in nature for the first pictures of such 
scenes: but still the propriety of chusing, for delineation, ob- 
jects which are not engaging,nor important, remains to be proved. 
In. our judgment, bucolic manners are not to be considered as a 
separate branch of art, any more than the manners of fishermen 
or of artisans. The laws, by which a separate dialogue or a 
single scene can be rendered interesting, are the true rules 
which the maker of pastorals should observe, in common with 
every other dramatist. A lively incident, as in the Daphnis of 
Theocritus, or an important catastrophe, must be on the poing 
of decision. Mere pictures of manners do not excite much curio- 
Sity ; it is the form which human emotions and passions assume 
in the untutored countryman, that bestows all the sympathy. 
The frame, whether oaken or gilded, is matter of indifference: 
but the adventure pourtrayed must be such as men can strongly 
feel. Zhe Brothers of Wordsworth, though full of superfluity, 
and protracted after the discovery, is a well-planned pastoral. 

Some mention is made of the German bucolic poets, but not 
enough. ‘Gesner paints Arcadian scenery, and Voss describes 
the autochthonous manners of modern middle life: but both 
too frequently neglect the trivial observation, that there should 
never be “« Much Ado About Nothing.” Goethe’s “ Herman 
and Dorothea” is an epic pastoral in whichthe manners are well 

ainted. 

Chapter IV. examines the Epigram, and other short forms of 
poetry, including the sonnet. A history of the Greek anthology 
is given ; and many elegant little poems are extracted from it 
in the words of the best French translators. Martial, and.the 
Latin epigrammatists, then pass in review; and some translations 
are given from Catullus and Ausonius. Next follow the French 
epigrammatists ; and here we expected a more splendid quiver 
of prize-darts than we have found. ‘The ensuing sonnet of 
Scarron is one of the selected poems, and has much comic 
merit. Warburton admired it. 


“ Superbes monumens de Porgueil des humains, 
Pyramides, tombeaux, dont la vaste structure 
témoigné gue l’art, par adresse des mains 
Et Passidu travail, peut vaincre la nature. 
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Vieux palais ruinés, chefs-d’auvre des Romaine, 
Et les derniers efforis de leur architecture, 
Colysée, Ou souvent ces peuples inhumains 

De s’entr’assassiner se donnaient tablature. 


Par injure des temps vous étes abolis, 

Ou, du moins, la plupart vous étes démolis, 

Il nest point de ciment que le temps ne dissoude. 

Si vos marbres si durs ont senti son pouvoir, 

Doisye trouver mauvais que mon vieux pourpoint noir, 
Qui m’a duré deux ans, soit percé par le coude.” 

A dissertation on mottoes occurs in this section. One of 
the most whimsical was assumed by Marty Stuart, on the death 
of her first husband Francis II.: she took for her device a 
liquorice plant, and wrote under it, ** Dulce meum terra tegit.” 
— The French definition of a /ai, or lay, is a song having only 
two rhimes, as in the following instance: 


“ Sur Pappui du monde 
Que faut-il qu’on fonde 
D’espoir ? 
Cette mer profonde 
En débris féconde 
Fait votr, 
Calme au matin [onde ; 
Et Porage y gronde 


Le soir.” 


1. Rash mortals, why 3. This cloudless sky 
On aught rely | Shall storms on high 
Below? Ere night o’erflow. 
2. Wrecks you may spy 
On billows high, 
Or low. 


Of the fifth chapter, the subject is Didactic Poetry. Hesiod’s 
Theogony is ranked in this class ; and some imitations of the great 
poem of Milton are noticed and censured. Empedocles is said 
to have written a poem in which he taught metempsychosis ; 
and probably that beautiful part of the fifteenth book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, in which he expounds the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, is a close imitation of the Greek composition of Empe- 
docles. Aratus wrote verses on astronomy, in Greek, which 
Cicero translated, but neglected to preserve. Grotius spent 
many idle hours in trying to replace this loss. 

Comments on the gnomologists, or versifiers of short moral 
apophthegms, are given at some length in an useful subdivision 
of this chapter. Distichs, and golden sentences, well deserve 
to be transplanted from the theatre, and the satire, into separate 


collections of maxims. Moral sentiments are lasting meee 
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of the memory, which grow in value every time that they are 
compared with experience. How often the copy, which a boy 
writes out unthinkingly at school, supplies to him in after-life 
a sage remark, which his own observation has ratified, which 
his young family admire as worthy of the moralizing gravity of 
age, and which they will hand down with renewed confidence 
to a remoter posterity ! 

‘Theognis is praised, and Oppian is criticized. The Latin 
poets in this line, such as Publius Syrus, Dionysius Cato, the 
author of the Georgics, Horace, Columella, and others, pass in 
brisk review: of Manilius, also, of Gratius Faliscus, and of 
Lucretius, some notice is taken: but this whole section, though 
it displays reading, and is written with tasté, leaves an impres- 
sion of regret at its brevity. Much more argument might have 
been expended with advantage on the didactic poems of the 
antients, which are numerous and beautiful: but modern 
criticism affects to disdain a line of art which reminds exer-~ 
tion of being graceful, and poetry of being useful. 

Volume II. continues this fifth chapter. The inodern di- 
dactic poets move in quick procession ; and first the Latinists. 
Polignac’s Anti-Lucretius is praised with becoming piety ; and 
Vida’s Silk Worm, Chess, and Poetic Art, with becoming taste. 
Rapin’s “ Gardens” is a dull poem, overrun with Pagan mytho- 
logy, and filled with leaden statues among yew hedges ; and, 
in Vaniere’s Pradium rusticum, the elegance of the Latinity 
does not suflice to conceal the dryness of the details. Dufresnoy 
wrote a poem De Arte graphicd, and Marsy composed another 
De Pictur4: both have acquired celebrity, and have been trans- 
lated into various vernacular languages. ‘The present author 
prefers the poem of the Abbé Marsy, of which Lemierre exe- 
cuted an admired French version. 

When any of the arts of life rise in social importance, and 
become sources of income to gentlemen, they require to be 
liberalized ; and this is especially the service which the didactic 
poet can render. ‘The potter and the cotton-spinner have de- 
rived, from the descriptive lines of Dr. Darwin, an accession 
of public estimation. So did the priest, from a poem of 
Leuis Racine intitled La Réligion: which should be translated 
by some of our female poets, who are so laudably anxious to 
twine the flowers of verse round the palms of Christianity. — 
His other poem, La Grace, is not less meritoriously impres- 
sive: it breathes in every Alexandrine an evangelical persua- 
sion ; and, if too long for the perseverance, it is too short for 
the edification of the reader. It exhibits an art which may be 
considered as the greatest and most diflicult victory of polished 
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and melodious rhime, the abstract propositions of dogmatism, 
and the mystical code of faith. It is at once the triumph of 
orthodoxy and versification ;—a Christian chapel erected on 
Parnassus,— an angel in the garment of a muse. 

Pope and Voltaire are introduced into this didactic groupe ; 
and the less known author of a poem intitled La Déclamation 
Theatrale, by name Dorat. This is a French Rosciad, of which 
the celebrity has vanished with the personages: but, as every 
generation has to make these poems over again, they should be 
consulted for happy transferable passages. — Delil/e is justly 
placed at the head of the French didactic poets ; and his works, 
which are familiar in this country, have transplanted into a 
foreign soil many of our native flowers. 

The sixth chapter treats of Descriptive Poetry: which scarcely 
deserves to become a separate department of art, or a peculiar 
ground of classification. All poetry must abound with de- 
scriptions; and if the English poet of Zhe Seasons, or the 
French poet of The Months, seems to make description his only 
end and aim, this is a consequence of the topic on which he 
undertakes to lecture, and it is as a branch of his didactic 
duty that he dwells perpetually on the description of natural 
phenomena. Roucher, Lambert, and Delille, might all have 
been reviewed under the preceding subdivision. 

Haller, Kleist, and Zachariah, are named among the best 
descriptive poets of the Germans; Young, Akenside, Arme 
strong, Somerville,’ Grai*ger, Thomson, and Goldsmith, 
among the English. We demur to this proposition; Thomson 
and Goldsmith may excel in description, but Akenside cer- 
tainly does not. 

With great critical propriety, the Epistle is treated separately, 
as a peculiar and interesting form not only for didactic poems, 
but for works of art of that higher kind which delineate human 
emotions and passions. Horace wrote epistles chiefly didactic, 
of which the most celebrated is that which was addressed to the 
Pisos on the theory of poetic (or dramatic) art. Ovid has also left 
epistles, which are mostly elegiac or tragic letters ascribed to 
heroes of celebrity : such poems are technically called Heroids. 
Among French epistles, the ninth satire of Boileau is here 
praised as the best: it is an imitation of Horace “ to his Book.” 
J. B. Rousseau, Dorat, Bonneval, Gresset, Bernis, and espe- 
cially Voltaire, have supplied several excellent epistles : but, on 
the whole, Chas/ieu, who devoted himself exclusively to this line 
of composition, has surpassed other French writers in the 
grace and ease of his epistles, which breathe an Epicurean 
philosophy. Among the English writers of epistles, M. Bre- 


Ton distinguishes Pope; among the Italians, d/garott: and 
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Fragom; and among the Germans, we know not why, Uz, 
Gleim, and Goethe. Perhaps the best familiar epistle in the 
English language is Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison; and it is 
the more surprising that M. Breton has omitted to notice this 
production, because it is a close imitation of the third satice of 
Beileau, which again copies the eighth of the second book of 
Horace. Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard is the best Heroid, not only 
in our own but in any language. 

The eighth chapter treats of Satire; and here we are 
first introduced to Archilochus and Hipponax. Cicero calls 
the wall-bills, which were pasted up at Rome to libel Cesar, 


Archilochian edicts. According to tradition, Lucilius was the - 


first Roman satirist. Horace, Juvenal, and Persius remain to 
us, and enjoy a lasting admiration : but Horace is the most ex- 
cellent of the three; since his pictures of manners have more 
discrimination, more truth of nature, and more individuality, 
and his ethic judgments are milder and more hitting. In 
writing satire, the difficulty does not consist in being abusive : 
Oldham could out-blackguard Pope: but it consists in exciting 
in a due degree the appropriate antipathy, in detecting and ex- 
posing the morbid part which requires the probe, not in Jancing 
it harshly. Satire should be a branch of moral criticism, not 
of oratorical invective. It is not a Philippic but a character, 
which the satirist has to draw: he is not to make Demost- 
henes, but Theophrastus, his model. He may find out and 
strike the heel of Achilles, but not with the weapon of an 
assassin. 

French satirists next succeed. Regnier is highly praised, and 
Boileau too much. Gilbert is named, who wrote a satire called 
Le dix-huititme Siecle, which contains a few teasing couplets 
about men not yet quite iorgotten at Paris.  Palissot, author 
of a French Dunciad, had more vituperative force: but he cuts 
too frequently with the knife of the butcher, instead of the 
lancet of the anatomist. Voltaire has not given the title of 
satires to any of his poems: yet they abound with passages of 
a satirical and original turn. 

The Italian satirists are next attentively analyzed. Of Ariosto’s 
satires, the best isthe seventh, addressed to his friend Pistofilo 
Alamanni, Salvator Rosa, Menzini, and Gozzi, have attempted 
this walk with inferior success. 

Of our coutrymen, are enumerated Donne, Wilmot, Pope, 
Swift, Young, Churchill, and Johnson. ‘We have forgotten 
Wilmot, but we still remember Hall. 

Among the German satirists we here read of Rachel, who 
was born in 1618 and died in 1669, rector.of the high school 
at Schleswig. In the satire on Education, he lifts up a warning 
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voice against the vices of schools. Canifz translated badly 
some satires of Horace, of Juvenal, and of Boileau. He was 
born at Berlin in 1654, and died in1699. The dying Miser is 
in this line his best original poem. Hagedorn produced some 
feeble imitations of Horace, but aims at a candour which is 
incompatible with the censorial employment, and his box on 
the ear is mistaken for a pat on the cheek. Rabener, an over- 
rated author, was born in 1714, and died at Dresden in 1772, 
where he exercised a financial employment, which favoured the 
approach of flatterers. His tedious satires are chiefly written 
in prose, and contain memorials of the past rusticity of German 
manners, which he may have contributed to refine: but his 
works deserve mention rather than perusal. His Secret History 
of Swiff's Last Will may attract, and disappoint, the curiosity 
of Englishmen. 

The ninth chapter is allotted to Elegy ; a Greek word signi- 
fying complaint. The first elegies were short lamentations 
chaunted at funerals; Aearse-songs, as our Saxon ancestors 
named them. Horace says that the grammarians could not 
find out who invented elegy. Tyrtzeus, Sappho, Simonides, 
Callimachus, Mimnermus, and Hermesianax, are writers 
of elegies celebrated among the Greeks: even Plato and 
Aristotle made attempts in this form of composition. It was 
not always a disinterested tribute ; and the Tears of Simonides 
became a proverbial expression for venal funereal eulogy. 

Among the Latin elegiac poets, M. Breton agrees with 
Quintilian in preferring Tibullus: but probably we should rank 
Ovid higher. The disorder of Tibullus is more offensive to 
good taste than the exuberance of Ovid; and he has also a 
narrow range of idea, while Ovid can feel other passions as well 
as love. More exclusively voluptuous than Ovid, perhaps, but 
not more intently, during the paroxysm, Tibullus ts always 
devouring the luscious, instead of tasting every delicacy of the 
feast : his mess surfeits, but that of Ovid does not pall on the 
appetite. As in sentiment so instyle, Tibullus is less various, 
and reiterates the same forms of line more frequently thaa 
Ovid. 

The French elegiac poets follow. Lafontaine’s Lamentation 
for Orontes (viz. Fouguet, who was sent to the Bastille, and 
supposed to have died there in an iron mask; see our xxid 
Vol. p. 558.) is deservedly praised for generosity of sentiment 
and poetry of language. Individual poems of Bernard, of 
Parny, of Gresset, and of Voltaire, are also specified, which da 
serve to rank high in this form of composition. 

As the triumph of English elegy, Gray’s Country Church- 


yard is justly cited: but the worst part of it, the con- 
cluding 
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cluding epitaph, is alone extracted. Of Kilepstock and Hoelty, 
some good elegies are indicated. 


Lyric Poetry’ occupies the tenth chapter. The song of 
triumph on crossing the Red Sea (Exodus, c. xv.) is quoted as 
the first effort of lyric song ; and certain psalms and oracles of 


the Jewish prophets are justly placed among its most beautiful 
trophies. 


“< In order to form an idea what the ode ought to be,” (says La- 
harpa, in his Course of Literature, Vol. ix.) “ let us imagine a virtuous 
enthusiast, who comes running with his lyre in his hand, at the mo- 
ment of sedition, to calm the public mind; at the moment of a 
calamity, to revive the hope and courage of the people; at the 
moment of a victory, to celebrate the triumph, or of oi solemnity, to 
consecrate its awefulness, or of public games to excite emulation or 
award preference ;.and the words which he would ¢o0 utter tend to 
form an ode ; it is the voice of agitated genius impressed by a parti- 
cular occurrence.” 

Linus, Orpheus, and Musaus, are named among the early 
lyric poets : but it is doubtful whether we possess any of their 
fragments. Anacreon is the most familiar, and Pindar the most 
heroic, of the Greek ode-writers who remain to us. Pindar is 
over-praised by M.. Breton. He is not a good poet, or at 


least not a maker of good poems. He shoots his arrow, 
indeed, 


‘¢ High as a human arm may hope 
To hurl the glittering shaft of praise,” 


but never at the mark: the bow has force, but the archer wants 
skill. To pretend to aim at a given object, and always to urge 
the dart in a different direction, exhibits a cross-eyed effort 
which criticism should blush to praise. Probably, Pindar 
began his career as a hymn-writer ; and, having composed and 
gotten by heart certain choral songs adapted for the usual 
solemnities of the more popular temples, he and his choir were 
also invited to sing at the triumphal festivals of the wrestlers. 
The victor might chuse the hymn of his favourite god, and 
bespeak any one of Pindar’s stock-songs: but there. was no 
time to alter the words, the tune, or the dance; the ode must 
be performed without delay, and could only be new-capped 
_ with an introductory line or two about the patron of the feast; 
and chance preserves to us no matter which of these versatile 
rhythmical superscriptions. Many chorusses of the Greek 
plays might easily be accommodated tq a boxer’s dinner; and 
this was no doubt the usual resource of the orchestra which 

was hired for the occasion. 
Of the Latin lyric poets, Horace is unquestionably the first. 
He is least successful when he imitates Pindar; and most 
felicitous 
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felicitous when he listens to his own good sense, and talks 
about his topic with his inherent resources- The Odes of 
Horace are frequently divided in the wrong place. Thus, in 
the first book, Parcus decorum cultor, and the followin g, O dive 
gratum, seem originally to have formed a single ode to Fortune ; 
for we cannot discover who is the Diva of the second ode, 
without the Fortuna in the penultimate line of the preceding 
one. So again inthe third book; to the second ode, which 
treats of fortitude, belong the first four stanzas of the third 
ode. With Gratum elocuta consilantibus, begins a totally dif- 
ferent subject ; —a dissuasion of Augustus from transferring 
the metropolis into the east. 

French ode-writers are next marshalled; and here we think 
that Ronsard is undervalued, and Malherbe overvalued. Boi- 
leau, and Baptiste Rousseau, are praised with patriotic eagerness, 
but with a secret feeling that the clear though cold correctness 
of their classical forms possesses no animation ; and that they 
have made transparent statues of ice after the antique. Lebrun 
has a much higher literary tank: but the present author re- 
proaches the editor of his posthumous works with having 
swelled the collection by a multiplicity of poems of secondary 
merit, which Lebrun had indeed written and given among his 
friends, but which he did not intend for posterity. Nothing is 
so destructive of poetic reputation as quantity, since an author 
is ranked at the average value of his versified works, and every 
moderate piece is so much alloy, which detracts from the worth 
of the ore. A man will read six select sonnets, and perhaps 
learn them by heart: but he will not read sixty sonnets because 
he may find among them six that are good. The leaves of the 
poet, like those of the sibyl, only acquire a selling value by 
burnirg two thirds; and the sieve of the critical anthologist will 
ultimately preserve of voluminous poets only the flour of their 
dust. Condensed, and crystallized, the diamond lasts for ever : 
but, in the form of a cubic acre of gas, it is dissipated in the air 
unperceived. 

Of the Italian ode-writers, Chiabrera, Menzini, and Matter, are 
cited with applause. Among the English ode-writers, Cowley 
is numbered, not one of whose odes remains in vogue; and 
Collins is omitted, many of whose odes are deservedly retained 
in our anthologies, and recited in our academies. Among the 
German ode-writers, Uz and Kleist are named, and Klopstock 
is deservedly and loudly praised as at the head of lyric art. 

An appendix to this chapter treats separately of Social 
Songs. 

The earliest French songs are those of William Count of 
Poitou, composed in the provencal dialect about the eleventh 

II century. 
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century. Thibault, Count of Champagne, turned many of these 
songs into the Jangue d’oui, or northern French, about the thir- 
teenth century, and made others which he addressed to Saint 
Louis and to Queen Blanche. The best of these, with the 
orthography a little modernized, is thus transcribed by the pre- 
sent author: many imitations of it may be traced in early 


European literature ; yet it has not a cast of character so an- 
tient as its presumed date : 


“ Las! sij’avois pouvoir d’oublier, / 
Sa Foner, son bien dire, 
Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder, 
Finiroit mon martyre. 
Mais las! mon caur je n’en puis oter # 
Grand affolage 
Mest @espirer, 
Mais tel servage 
Donne courage 
A tout endurer. 
Et puis comment, comment oublier 
Sa beauté, son bien dire, 
Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder ! 
Mieux aime mon martyre.” 


A good drinking song of Panard is given, intitled L’orage ; 
which we will also transcribe. The reader should recollect 
that it was written in a land of vineyards. 


“© De quel bruit efrayani retentissent les airs 3 
Les vents, échappés de leurs fers, 
Se font une terrible guerre! 


Quels sifflemens, quelles fureurs ! 
La gréle, les éclairs, les éclats du tonnerre, 
Vont détruire en un jour tout Pespotr des buveurs. 
O Jupiter ! calmex votre colére : 
Bacchus, pour vous fléchir, se joint a nos aceens 3 
Souvenez-vous, grand dieu, que vous étes son pere, 
Et que nous sommes ses enfans.”” 


A similar effect is produced by the English song, Says Chiron 
ene day to his pupil Achilles, where the expression of the words 
and music, at first so solemn, dissolves into hearty gaiety. 

In the twelfth chapter, the subject ascends at once Fan the 
song to the Epic Poem: but a more natural arrangement would 
have been to have treated successively of all narrative poems, 
and to have passed from the apologue and the tale to the epopea. 
‘The epopea is defined to be the recital of an heroic, interesting, 
and probable action: a tale recites only an incident; and an 
epopea records an entire event. In Macbeth, Shakspeare has 
furnished matter for an epopea, and the drama might easily have 
assumed that form. ‘The Iliad, the Odyssey, and the A‘neid, 
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are characterized as usual. It is time to acknowlege that the 
Jerusalem Delivered surpasses in plan any epic poem of an- 
tiquity: the action, —the difficulty to he overcome, — has 
more greatness, unity, andcompletion. The heroes of Tasso, 
however, have not the natural and manly character possessed 
by those of Homer; they are amateur gentlemen and ladies, 
trying to perform their parts. Ariosto’s heroes have far more 
of human nature and human feeling. Tasso was not much 
an observer, nor was he a man of experience in human aifec- 
tions and passions ; he had few sympathies with the beings who 
surrounded him; the world within him was that in which he 
dwelt. He painted with an embellishing glow, from idea, 
or from art, but rarely from nature. His heroes and heroines 
have all a certain poetry of imagination, which is utterly unna- 
tural to military and practical life. His own mind agitates 
every one of the puppets, and speaks through its lips:—in form, 
appearance, dialect, and circumstance, as various as Proteus, it 
is the single Proteus still. 

After the general preliminaries, a separate section is conse- 
crated to the epic art of each principal literary nation. ‘The 
Argonautics of Apollonius are characterized in the words ot 
Quintilian, ‘¢ 20% contemnendum opus edidit aquali quaddam 
mediccritate.” Wow much lower in modern times than among 
the antients is the standard of literary excellence, when the 
author of the Loves of Medea (lib. iii.) was to be coolly cha- 
racterized ¢ by an equality of mediocrity above contempt ?’ 
The Hero and Leander of Muszus is dated in the fourth 
century, or fifth; and Coluthus in the sixth. 

Concerning Homer, we hazarded (Vol. Ixxii. p. 278.) the 
conjecture that he is the same person as the poet Thales, known 
to have been cotemporary with Lycurgus, and to have migrated: 
with that lawgiver from Crete to Sparta. We therefore do not 
agree with M. Breton, or M. Eschenburg, about the chronology 
of the writings: but we are willing to accede to the guess of 
the Oracle when consulted by the Emperor Hadrian concerning 
the birth-place of the poet. In naming Ithaca, it seemingly 
accounted for the local knowlege displayed in the Odyssey, and 
for the choice of that subject. A nautical hospitality for the 
provincialisms of every shore marks the style of Homer; and 
this peculiarity his Alexandrian editors were disposed to respect 
and to approve. M. Schlegel compares the successive rhapsodies 
of Homer to those antique basso-relievos, sculptured around 
vases, which are composed of insulated groupes of figures, 
independent both of those which precede and follow, and those 
which appear to have neither beginning nor end. __A translation 


of a part of the Greek dialogue concerning Homer, written “i 
tre 
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the present Duke of Piacenza, (Le Brun,) is incorporated in 
the author’s criticism. 

The Latin epopea obtains its share of commentary, and 
occupies the fourteenth chapter. Virgil, Lucah, Flaccus, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, and Claudian, are severally reviewed ; 
and occasional criticisms on the modern translators occur. 


[Zo be continued.) 





Art. XVIII. Correspondance Littéraire, &c.; i.e. Literary, Phi- 
losophical, and Critical Correspondence, addressed to a an 
Sovereign, by the Baron Grimm and by Diperor. Part II. from 
the Years 1770 to 1782. 8vo. § Vols. Paris, 1812. Also 
Part III. and last, from 1782 to 1790. 8vo. 5 Vols. Paris. 
1813.* Imported by De Boffe. Price 3]. and 31. 13s. 6d. 


TI" is well known that the French theatre has ever been 

scrupulously attentive not merely to the excellence of the 
performers, who were in some degree to guide the public taste, 
but to the scenes of which the representation might affect the 
public morals. So guarded was the national delicacy on this 
point, that even the wit and nature of Mo/iére were insufficient 
to procure for him, in latter days, that ascendancy to which he 
doubtless is intitled over all comic writers. Things continued 
in this state, until M. Caren de Beaumarchais was seized with a 
fancy to compose a comedy in which every character should be 
the personification of a vice: for years it was prohibited; it was 
then curtailed, pruned, altered, and spiritualised as far as its 
earthy nature would admit ; and, supported by all the brilliancy 
of dialogue and ingenuity of intrigue, it was at length repre- 
sented to an audience which enjoyed and condemned it at the 
same time. Let not our readers suppose that the Mariage de 
Figaro, to the endurance of which the French nation considers 
itself indebted for much of that effrontery in vice which soon 
afterward broke through all reserve, was of that profound vile- 
nesswhich is so much relished and admired in our Beggar’s Opera. 
The first is simply a picture of vicious morals, but the manners 
are those of the highest polish; while the latter nobly aims at sub- 
verting virtue by the additional raggé#t of manners the most gross 
and disgusting. Unexceptionable in the latter point, and incom- 
parably less exceptionable in the former, the Mariage de Figarowas 
considered as unfit for representation before women of any cha- 
racter or decency : it was, in a word, like a certain modern novel 
in this country, the one forbidden thing ; and, like that work 





* The first part of this Correspondence has not yet appeared. 
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it excited the greater ‘curiosity from the prohibition. Asthe play, 
however, was not yet published, the difficulty of gratifying 
curiosity, without forfeiting character, made it, incumbent on 
correct ladies to secure to themselves those parts of the house 
_which were less prominent ; and in which, by means of a desha- 
bille, they might enjoy all the’sweets of the sin without disparage= 
_ _ ment to their reputation for virtue. A friend of Beaumarchais 
se" tequested of him the use of a little private box of this descrip- 
tion, for the benefit, and, no doubt, for the improvement of his 
wife and his daughters, We translate his answer : 


«¢ T have no consideration, M./e Duc, for women who permit them- 
selves to view a spectacle which they consider as immoral, provided 
that they can view it in secret; nor will I be accessary to such fancies. 
I have presented my drama to the public for its amusement, and not 

_ for its instruction ; not to afford scolds grown tame the pleasure of 
going to think well of it in a concealed box, on condition of abusing 
at in society. ‘The pleasures of vice and the honors of virtue con- 


stitute the prudery of the age. My piece is not an equivocal work : 
it is necessary to avow or to avoid it. 


“© I salute you, M. /e Duc, and I keep my box.” 


For some time, the author was supposed to have addressed 
this admirable letter to the Duc de Villequier, and afterward to 
the Duc d@’ Aumont. It appeared, however, to have been merely 
a salutary word of advice to one of the author’s best friends, 
whose wife and daughters wished to see the play without 
sharing the scandal. 

Most seriously do we recommend this letter to all those who, 
after having read and enjoyed the attractive book before us, 
ehall venture to treat it as it has been most undeservedly treated 
by some persons; and the more so, because we already per- 
ceive it to be the fashion to commend the work for the amuse- 
ment which it has afforded, and to evince a holy sort of ab- 
horrence of that Parisian society which it faithfully pourtrays. 

In late years, it has been equally the fashion to impute every 
vice, that is committed in this country, to the contagion of 
French principles and French association. Does an idle fellow 
in high life turn into a gaming-house in St. James’s Street, and 
emerge from it disencumbered of his hounds, his horses, and 
perhaps ot his estate ? Does a public defaulter build houses and 
plant almost imperial domains ? Does a noble lord, the father 
of a numerous family, alienate from her husband a plain but 
noble matron of another numerous family? ‘These things are 
mere levities in a man who is happy enough to have been born on 
this side of the Channel; and, moreover, these levities are re- 
garded as the pure effects of imitating a people whom we affect 
to despise. Nay so blind is a true Englishman, ffom habit, . 
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the ssenes which fill and disgrace his domestic annals, that he 
can traverse Mary-le-bone parish, or the Strand,—can pace 
through the abominatiohs of a lobby and a saloon at the theatre, 
——can, in a word, peruse the columns of a news-paper, and really 
and in good earnest imagine that people are yet worse ‘abroad. 
Would that it were so; or, at least, that we were better than 
people abroad! In condemning crime, we should not sanction 
hypocrisy. 

Let it be remembered that these volumes are not so much 
the registers of order as of excentricity. That which is regular, 
ordinary, simply respectable, and by no means striking, finds no 
place, and shou/d find none, in a book of this nature. It were 
for the interest of society that regularity, order, and respecta- 
bility the most monotonous, should every where be found: 
it is for their amusement that deviations from these fixed prin- 
ciples should daily occur. The tranquil sea were undoubtedly 
the safer, but incidents are the result of waters in commotion. 

Proportionably to the talents and ambition of individuals, —to 
the variety of interests, parties, cabals, and intrigues, which 
are in the bosom of all very large societies, —to the vices, 
virtues, and excentricities with which they abound, — will a 
,book of this sort be instructive and entertaining. All these 
are elements common to Paris and toLondon. In both cities, 
parts of the population are engaged in the exclusive pursuit of 
pleasure and of literature: it is not our province now to discuss 
whether the former be right or wrong: but the fact is simply so, 
and will irrevocably be the same; aid therefore it remains to 
be proved in which of the two capitals the followers of pleasure 
are most successful -in their career, and in which the objects 
pursued are less gross, tess sensual, less detrimental to the 
health *; in a word, most nearly allied to what is termed 
mind. Literature will be the career of another class, for all 
countries have a class of the unfortunate. Where, then, has 
taste fixed her throne? Where shall we find the truest tact, 





* These volumes afford strong presumptive evidence that plea- 
sure and intemperance were not in Paris so inseparable as in northern 
capitals, ‘The writer, who had the advantageof youth over his con- 
temporaries, follows the authors whom he has. admired, and the 
patrons on whom he depended, through the evening of their lives to 
their extinction. They are all men of the world, immersed im all its 
business, pleasure, pride, pomp, and circumstance ; and yet this vast 
obituary is almost exclusively composed of deaths from the age of . 
seventy-four to ninety, and some even at a period yet more advanced. 
Where longevity is so general, great moral depravity should hardly 
be expected, We take no notice of the authar’s opinions, or those of 
his immediate friends ; our observations are simply confined to events, 
aud not extéuded to speculations. 
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the nsost “infallible® judgment, fewer reputations of ten years, 
fewer men ofthe day? ‘In which of the two capitals is the 
Opinion of the existing: time‘a more sure anticipation of the 
opinidn of posterity ? In ‘which ‘are the claims to applause 
wiore ffequeritly the claims to public and private munificence? 
Where does the eandidate for fame meet with most encourage- 
mént ® Where is his youth less solitary, his age more comfort» 
able? In which of the countries is literature most elevated above 
commercial spéculation ? We speak not of the arts. Paris 
has lopg been the shew-box of the world, ahd we revile the 
Parisians for this ascendancy. They are better actors, better 
dancers, better-talkers: but we are better men seems to be 
the summary of our ill-authenticated creed. If we despise the 
atts in which they excel, why have we, at an unéxampled ex- 
nce, ‘constructed: and embellished two colossal theatres ? 
Why have we consecrated'a monuimerit to Garrick ? Because 
we have all the desire without*thé attention to shine in arts 
that we affect to call contemptible‘and immoral. We would wil- 
lingly behold that goodly sight, a rational, well-plotted, well- 
_ written, well-acted comedy, but we are deficient in all the ele- 
ments of such ‘a representation. We would willingly permit 
all our sympathies to be awakened by perfect tragedy: but we 
have no’ Talia, and lately we have had no Clairon, nor any of 
their supporters, t6 produce the effect. We would willingly 
equal or excel our neighbours in the fascination of the scene ; 
but, from failure in hess fascinations, the audience are re- 
ferred for their diversion to that incredibly debasing scene, an 
English lobby. We attempt all things in common with our 
neighbotrs ;~ atid, if we fail, much do we fear that we do not 
fail from any want of profligacy. | 
‘ Wearerather surprized that any readers of this Correspond- 
ence should have been scandalized by the few offences against 
decorim which are committed in such a long and miscellaneous 
work. So far from joining them in the cry of scandal, we ré- 
peat that for a book professing to reveal all, we wonder at the 
vet'y little which is revealed in the annals of the gayest society 
‘of the gayest city in the world, that has any need of concealment, 
oreven of apology. These volumes are the news-papers of Paris 
from the years 1770 to 1790. Let those who censure them 
‘beware lest the news-papers of London for the years 1812 and 
‘1813 should, by any chance, fall into their hands. 
«\- Freprrie’ Mricnior’ Grimm was born at Ratisbon, 
‘December 26 1723. Rich only in industry and talents, he 
deft the country inf which he was not appreciated at his trae 
value,-and ‘settled<at Puris?: A mutual taste for literature and 
musie procured’ for dnnt the friendship end: aeeiann *- 
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hatred of Rousseau. Young and ardent, he was ever engaged 
in some affair of the heart. His unfortunate love for Made 
moiselle Fz/, an actress at the opera, who cruelly refused him 
her favours, so preyed on his spirits, that he was seized with a 
disease as dreadfyl as non-descript. He remained for some 
days stretched on his bed, with his eyes fixed, his limbs stiff, 
and neither spoke nor ate, nor discovered any signs of anima- 
tion,’ Hisfriends believed that he was dead. The Abbé Raynal 
and Rousseau passed whole nights by his side: but hig 
physician did not augur so wdaounbie of his complaint ; 
and in fact, one fine morning, Grimm sat up in bed, dressed 
himself, and abandoned all thoughts of his Lucretia. 

This adventure procured for him a great renown among the 
ladies: he was from this moment considered as the most pas- 
Sionate and constant of lovers 5/and it is on record that many 
fair dames were found less crue}-than, Mademoiselle Fe/. Good 
fortune, however, had its ysual effect in making him proud, 
assuming, and arrogant; and, from this time, Jean Jacquet 
declared him to have been insupportable. . 

GRIMM paid great attention to an,unpromising person. .. His 
toilette was with him an affair of the greatest importance :-red 
and white paint were found on his table; and ridicule had no 
effect in repressing this folly: but, accustomed to society, he 
received and returned with a good grace the pleasantries called 
down on him by: his almost feminine coquetries. At the 
death of his protector the Comte de F ****, he expressed 
his grief in the most lively manner; and it was found néces- 
sary to tear him forcibly away from the place where he had 
lost his patron and his friend, and to give him a home:in the 
Hotel de Castries. There every morning he would weep: in 
the walks of the garden, and hold up to his eyes a.handker- 
chief moistened with tears. Rousseau, indeed, pretends that he 
wept only when he was observed ; and that, when he perceived 
that no person was at hand to witness the profoundness of, his 
gtief, he put his handkerchief in his pocket, and, took: out. 
book: but Rousseau became so morose as he advanced in life, 
and so prejudiced against Grimm, that we may be allowed te 
suspect his testimony. 

~«'The connection of Grimm withthe conductors of the rie 2 
‘clopzedia, his.intimacy with the greatest men in France,. 

variety of his knowlege, and the suppleness of his mind, 
opened to him a brilliant career. During his great popularity, 
arose the musical dispute between the Gluckists and Piccinists, 
from each of whom one party seceded, who yet obstinately 
adhered to Rameau. Ever alive te the passing scene, GRIMM 
declared for. both the-foreign schools against the heavy and 
Ser Mm 3 unmeaning 
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unmeaning music of France. The dispute increased.’ The 
Queen sided with the admirers of Piccini; and this division 
gave rise to the theatrical appellations of the King’s corner, and 
Oucen’s corner, in which the favourers of the old and the new 
school were accustomed to display their strength. With such 
wiolence did Grimm assault the old French music, that all 
men considered him as in danger of meeting his reward in the 
Bastille: but this storm blew over; and the pamphlet which 
excited it procured for its author fresh applauses and yet greater 
popularity. For some years he was secretary to the Duke of 
Orleans; he was engaged in a literary correspondence with 
several German princes, and more particularly with the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha; and he was distinguished by the favour of 
Catherine, of the great Frederic, and of Gustavus the Third of 
Sweden. ‘ 

In1776, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha appointed him his minister- 
plenipotentiary to the court of France. He was then trans- 
iormed from a citizen to a nobleman, and assumed the title of 
Baron. He retained, however, his former familiarity of man- 
ners, and all his former habitudes, until the happy sky of France 
was troubled by the revolutionary tempest ; when he accepted 
an asylum at Gotha, which was presented to him by his old 
master. He was successively employed as a diplomatist by 
the Empress of Russia, and by Paul, and did not cease to 
exercise these functions until an accident deprived him of the 
use of an eye. He then retired from active life to study and 
repose at Gotha, where he died December 19. 1807. 

A favoured guest at the table of the celebrated Madame 
Geoffrin, a friend of all the great, an intimate and an associate of 
Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Marmontel, Raynal, Rousseau, 
and Deiille, a contemporary of distinguished men, and living at 
the eve of grand and terrible events, he imposed on himself the 
pleasing task of noting down all that Paris offered to his curiosity 
for the benefit of his master, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

From memoirs written in such a capital, and in such an age, 
we are intitled to expect a fund of instruction, wit, anecdote, 
and amusement of all kinds, which could have been furnished 
under no other auspices: but it would be démanding too much 
to require that all the volumes should be equally and unexcep- 
tionably entertaining. ‘The first two are incomparably the bese; 
those in which criticism, anecdote, and biographical notices, —in 
a word, all the business, bustle, and gay confusion which form 
the soul of.memoirs,—succeed each other with the most rapid 
and agreeable interchange. 

Having presented to.our,readers a short account of the au- 
thor, and attempted to vindicate his twenty years’ a of 
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Paris from scandal, we hasten to select some citations, which 
may enable him to speak for himself : 


© Young’s Night-Thoughts enjoy a gieat reputation. in England, and 
even in Europe. They tell me that there is a German translation, 
which is considered as a master-pieee: but I have not seen it.. A 
certain M. /e Tourneur gave us, last year, a French version of .it ; 
and M. Colardeau, who has lately translated the first Night, no doubt 
for the purpose of doing honour to his rival, declares its success to be 
surprizing. May I die if I have even heard it named! ‘This style 
of writing can hardly succeed in France; we are not sufficiently self- 
collected and solitary ; we cannot bestow on it the time which is ne- 
cessary to produce a great effect. I cannot help reproaching this 
kind of poesy with the vague and indefinite notions in which it leaves 
the reader. We may remark in Young and his imitators a feverish 
head and a disturbed and bewildered imagination, rather than a heart 
profoundly affected ; we scarcely know of what it is that he com- 
plains, and what are his misfortunes; we are ignorant of the objects of 
his grief, although he talks of them for ever. He introduces withall too 
many church-bells, too many tombs, too many funereal songs and 
shrieks, and too many phantoms ; the simple and natural expression of 
true grief would excite infinitely more effect than all these images : 
my tears should be called forth: the poct should not attempt to 
frighten me like a child by images terrible in appearance, but which 


produce not any present effect, and leave no lasting sentiment behind 
them.’ 


The Mareschal de Saxe and Mademoiselle Chantilly : 


‘The great celebrity of Mademoiselle Chantilly arose from the pas- 
sion with which she had inspired the great Maurice of Saxony, and to 
which she was wholly insensible. ‘This part of her romance affords 
much scope for moral reflections. The hero of France, the con- 

ueror of Fontenoy and Laufeldt, the finest man of his time, was dis- 

tractedly in love with a little creature who was miserable at bein 
compelled by interest to be his mistress, because her head was turned 
by an insignificant ill-made pastry-cook’s boy named Favart, who had 
run away from his master’s shop to make songs and comic operas as 
they were then written. This pastry-cook’s boy triumphantly bore off 
from the Mareschal de Saxe his little mistress, and escaped with her 
during the siege of Maéstricht. The night of their departure was so 
stormy, that the bridges of communication between the Mareschal’s 
army and the corps of Lowendal, which was posted on the other side 
of the river, were completely carried away ; and great apprehensions 
were entertained lest the enemy might avail himself of the circum- 
stance by falling on this corps, and destroying it. M. Dumesnil, who 
was then known by the name of the handsome Dumesni/, entered the 
Mareschal’s chamber early in the morning, and, finding him sitting on 
his bed, his hair disordered, and in the most violent agitation of grief, 
endeavoured to console him. ‘ No doubt,’ said Dumesnil, “ itis a 
great misfortune, but it may yet be remedied.””— “ 4h! my friend,” 
replied the Mareschal, ¢ there is no remedy, I am undone.” Dumesnil 
continued his attempts to raise his leader’s drooping spirits, by assur- 
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ing him that the event of the night would not be so fatal as he expected. 
*‘ It will not,” said he, ‘ be attended with the consequences that are 
apprehended,”? ‘The Mareschal still declared that things were des- 
perate, and that he was without any resources. At length, in the 
course of a quarter of an hour, he perceived that Dymesnif was speak- 
ing only of the bridges which had been carried away. — “ Eh, who is 
talking to you,’’ said he, “ about the broken bridges; that is an incon- 
venience which I can rectify in three hours. — But Chantilly! she has 
run away from me.” ‘The hero who had never lost an hour’s rest in 
consequence of any warlike operation, however important, was in 
despair on being deserted by a courtezaa ! 

‘ After her entrance on the stage at Paris, this little creature married 
the pastry-cook’s apprentice, now turned author and poet, and set off 
with him, if I am not mistaken, for Lorraine. The great Maurice, 
irritated at a resistance beyond any that he had ever experienced, had 
the weakness to demand a /ettre de cachet, empowering lise to rob a 
husband of his wife, and to make her his concubine ; and, which is yet 
more incredible, the /ettre de cachet was granted, and carried into exe- 
cution. ‘This couple bent beneath the yoke of necessity, and the little 
Chantilly was at the same time the wife of Favart and mistress of 
Maurice de Saxe. She was even perhaps the cause of this hero’s 
death. He had taken her with him to Chambord; and she had passed 
in his bed the very night in which he was attacked with that illness 
which in a few days robbed France of his services. History says that 
she soon replaced her illustrious lover by a little asthmatic abortion, 
the Abbé de Voisenon. It was apparently the destiny of this proud 
Saxon, who never suffered any shock in war, to have verse-makers for 
his rivals in love, and even to see them preferred to himself.’ 


Anecdote of Dr. Si/va: 


, € The celebrated physician Silva, after a journey which he made 
to Bordeaux, was consulted during his residence in that city by all the 
inhabitants; and the prettiest women came in procession to talk to him 
of nervous complaints with which they declared themselves to be tor- 
mented. Si/va made no answer, and prescribed no remedy. At 
length, when pressed to explain the motives of his silence, he said 
with the air of. an oracle, * I am silent because these are not nervous 
maladies, but the falling sickness.””— On the next day, not a woman 
was to be found at Bordeaux affected by any nervous complaint ; the 
fear of being suspected of a frightful disease was an instantaneous 
cure. The conduct of Si/va was that of a man of profound and 
sterling good sense: people are desirous of exciting interest, but are 
unwilling to be objects of horror.’ ! : 


The absurdities that are to be picked up in a great city form 
a considerable portion of the anecdotes of this work. ‘The con- 
sultation of the principal courtiers assembled at the palace of 
the Bishop of Noyon, to decide on a point of etiquette which 
concerned a court-minuet, is described with a delightful 
gravity ; and the epigram, in which all Parisian absurdities and 
misfortunes never fail to end, is worthy of the circumstance 
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which gave rise to it. The epigram is indeed to Paris what the 
caricature is to London: it is generally busied in seizing and 
laughing at the folly of the day: but it differs from the 
caricature in one very essential point. All who can conceive 
an epigrammatic turn of thought have the power, ‘in this 
scribbling age at least, of embodying it in decent verse; and 
hence a very large proportion of the population have the 
happiness of effectually turning to ridicule all that is grotesque 
among their fellow-citizens, A folly or a vice, a cruel or a kind 
monarch, a bad or a good author, a victory or a defeat, seems 
alike to have afforded food to the epigrammatist of Paris. 
When things went well, his quatrain owed its sting to his 
gaiety of soul; when things went ill, a Frenchman would 
swear and fume for a while, but, at the first occurrence of a 
happy thought, his anger would subside, and all would end 
in an epigram or a vaudeville. 

Epigram on M. de Rochefort, who had been guilty of a tire- 
some translation in verse of the Iliad and Odyssey : 


“ Quel est ce triste personnage ? 
C'est un Grec 
Out fit Homere a son image, 
Maigre et sec.” 


Epigram on the crowd of descriptive poets who at this 
period were setting all the world to sleep with their scenery and 
nonsense : 

“ Ennuyeux, formes par Virgile, 
Qui nows excedez constamment, 
De grace, Messieurs, un moment 
Laissez la Nature tranquille.” 


IMITATED: 


Ye bards who in country-description run riot, 

Of lake, mountain, glen, where the winds make their moan, 
Shew some pity to sense, burn your pens, and be quiet, 
And leave for a moment poor Nature alone. 


The author of Figaro would not have been reputed com- 
pletely successful, had he failed to have attracted to himself a 
compliment of this nature. ‘That which we are going to cite is 
more diffuse than the former, but is full of meaning. It is said 
to have come from the pen of the Chevalier de Langeac. We 
much question whether it is in the power of the caricaturist to 
commit to paper any thing so keen, critical, and formidable. 


EPIGRAMME: 


© Je vis hier du fond Pune coulisse 
LD’ extravagante nouveauté. 


Qui, 
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Qui, triomphant de la Police, 
Profane des Francais le spectacle enchanté. 
Dans ce drame effronté chaque acteur est un vice: 

Bartholo nous peint lavarice ; 

Almaviva le séducteur, 

Sa tendre maitié )’adultére, 

Et Double-Main un plat voleur ; 

Marcelline est une Meégeére; 

Basile un calomniateur ; 

Fanchette linnocente est trop apprivoisée ; 
Et le Page d’ Amour, au doux nom Chérubin, 

List, 2 vrai dire, un fieffé libertin, 

Protégé par Suzon, fille plus que ruseé. 
Pour Pesprit de Pouvrage, il est chez Bride-Oison. 
Mais Figaro? .... le drole 2 son patron 

Si scandaleusement ressemble, 

I] est st frappant qu'il fait peur ; 

Et pour voir a la fin tous les vices ensemble, 
Le parterre en chorus a demandé [ auteur.” 


Another dreadful arm of vengeance is the vaudeville, or 
ballad ; which, without disparagement to our own effusions of 
the same kind, carries mischief to a degree of perfection among 
our neighbours to which we can never aspire. We have doubt- 
less many minds stored with images, which, if faithfully 

ourtrayed by the pencil, would produce admirable caricatures : 
but the hand which is unaccustomed to follow the ludicrous 
figures, that are suggested by the fancy, is unable to impress 
them,on others. A genius for the caricature can be culti- 
vated only by the artist, while a turn for the epigram and the 
vaudeville may be almost generally indulged; and, where the 
competition is so great, the select production is in general more 
finished. ‘The French have ever been celebrated for their art 
in seizing and pourtraying character. If their proverbs are not 
so numerous as those of the Spaniards, their sentences and 
maxims are unrivalled in number and application; and La 
Bruyere and Rochefcucauld stand without equals and almost 
without competitors. Many sayings, maxims, and characters, 
are interspersed through the volumes before us: but, as our 
readers are probably more disposed for anecdotes, we will (at 
present, at least,) indulge them in this general and prevailing 


taste. e 
¢ When, after the famous adventure of the Siege of Calais, 
Mademoiselle C/airon took leave of the theatre, from indignation at 
being put into confinement, and said with a most affecting and pathetic 
emphasis that the King was the master of her life and fortune, but 
not of sher honor, Sophie Arnoud answered, You are right, Made- 
wnoiselle, where there is nothing, the King loses his rights? ‘ 
) ¢ Une 
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‘ One evening, the Abbe Galiani was at the theatre of the court, 
where all the audience were enthusiastically admiring the voice of 
Sophie Arnoud. _ On being asked his opinion, he said, “* Jt is the finest 
asthma that I ever heard.” 

‘ M. de *** was reproached with having read the best authors 
with too much assiduity, more particularly Racine and Voltaire, and 
with having too retentive a memory at those moments when he 
yielded to the enthusiasm of composition: so that his most striking 
verses, it was said, were merely reminiscences. One day, when he was 
reading one of his compositions to the Abbé de Voisenon, the latter 
got up every instant, and every time made a profound bow. —“ What 
the d—I do you mean by all your bows?” said the enraged author. — 
£* In commen politeness,” replied the satirical priest, “* we should salute 
our old acquaintances as they pass by.??’ 

‘ M. de Sartine is much commended for the extreme acuteness with 
which he made an important discovery. A man, who had denied 
having received a deposit, was cited to appear before him ; and when 
confronted by him, he persisted in the denial. ¢ J believe you,” said M. 
de §., ‘but still you must write from my room to your wife some words 
of my dictation: * All is discovered, and I am lost if you do not di- 
rectly bring the deposit that we have received.” ‘The man turned 
pale at this proposal, and foresaw that his wife, thus surprized, would 
not fail to betray him. In fact, the whole was discovered ; and 
atruth thus extorted from a faithless friend, by an expedient so very 
ingenious, is equal to the judgment of Solomon.’ ; 

‘ An Englishman, who had arrived at Ferney to see M. de Voltaire, 
was asked whence he came, and replied that he had been passing some 
time with M. de Haller. —* M. de Haller,’ exclaimed the patriarch, 
“7s a great main, a great poet, a great naturalist, a great philosopher, 
almost an universal genius.’ ‘* Your praises,” answered the traveller, 
*‘ are so much the more honourable that M. de Haller does not do 
you the same justice.” * 4/as!?? replied M. de Voltaire, “ we both of 

us perhaps deceive ourselves.”’ ? 

‘The Abbé de Radouvilliers paid the following beautiful compli- 
ment to the King, to whom he had been appointed sub-preceptor : 
“ In general we say to Kings, “ Beware of. flatterers 3”? at this time we 
ought to say to flatterers, “ Beware of the King.” ’” 

¢ Doctor Franklin speaks little ; and_at the commeneement of his 
residence at Paris, while France was yet undecided whether she should 
openly declare in favour of the colonies, he spoke yet less. Ata 
dinner of Parisian wits, one of the party, with intent to draw him into 
conversation, bethought himself of saying, * We must allow, Sir, 
that America offers to°us at present a grand and proud spec. 
tacle.”’ aif Ves,’’ answered Franklin with his usual modesty, 
© but the spectators pay nothing.’ ——'They have since paid most 
munificently.’ 

‘ Some time ago, the younger Vestris was sent to confinement in 
Fort-l’Evéque, for having obstinately refused to perform in a ballet 
called Armide. Nothing could be more spe ps than the parting 
scene of the father and son. ‘* Go,’’ said the god of the dance, Ms the 
middle of the green-room, “ go, my san ; this is the most glorious day 
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in your life ; take my carriage, and demand the apartment of my friend 
the King of Poland: J will pay for all.” ’ . kes 


The above anecdote calls to mind another .of the same 
personage. 


Fp. When young Vestris came on the stage, his father, dressed in the 
richest and most exact costume of the court, with a sword at his side, 
and a chapeau de bras, presented himself with his son in front of the 
stage; and, addressing the pit on the dignity and sublimity .of 
his art, and the noble , So which the august inheritor of .his name 
inspired, he turned with an imposing air to the young candidate, and 
said to him, * Come, my sons désplay -your talent to the public ; your 
father beholds you.’ ’ 

* On another occasion, the god of the dance himself was confined 
for a similar refusal to obey the orders of the Queen. Not-only the 
whole family of Vestris, but all Paris were in consternation at this 
severity. ‘‘ This is the first time,’’ said one of that illustrious name, 
“‘ that the house of the Vestris has ever been on ill terms avith that of 
the Bourbons.” ’ 


These light and portable extracts will convey some idea to 
Our readers of the diversity of matter here treated. ‘They will 
possibly be displeased, in perusing the work, at observing the 
great importance which is attached to the theatres and opera of 

aris, and at the noble pensions and rewards which were usually 
conferred on those who were eminent in the difficult art of ace 
quiring theatrical excellence. The maxim at Paris is, no theatre, 
or perfection. ‘Theatrical talent is therefore carefully cultivated 
and liberally rewarded. A people accustomed to real good 
books, to talk good sense, and to behold good manners, will 
not consent to expose their judgments to the insults ‘offered 
to them by such pieces as John Bull, the Beggar’s Opera, George 
Barnwell, or the Quadrupeds of Quidlenburg. — But’ what 
are we.sayifig ? Those happy people are ‘no more. A dark 
cloud has long hung over them, and ‘has not yet dispersed. 
With a genius expressly formed for Society and literature, they 
have idly meddled with politics; and a country, as one of their 
authors expresses it, geographically monarchival, has listened 
to the. persuasions of Deists and of demagogues. The eve of 
the Revolution was announced by a change in their manners. 
No longer did the sexes meet so familiarly, to their‘ mutual ims 

jrovement. The French afternoon-dinner was exchanged for 
an English hour; and English dress, English horses, and 
English follies were the order of this disastrous day. " While 
he was natural, the Frenchman was respectable: but, in departs 
ing from his nature, he exchanged the love and admitation’for 
the fear and hatred of the world, At Paris, society lost nearly 
all its charms... “From being frank and playful, it gréw Teserved 
and monotonous. * To have eyes and ears became‘dangerots ;’to 
ss possess 
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possess a tongue was perditig@n. The tide in the affairs of 
men” has at length set in, we. hope, for the good of France, 
and of the nations for whose destruction she has been exhausted. 
Many years must doubtless intervene between the forced cha« 
racter which a bloody contest has imprinted on this amiable peo- 
ple, and the restoration of that natural character of which the 
delineation gives such interest to these memoirs: but may that 
character return, purified by suffering ; and may its mild 
ipfluence not only be felt at Paris, but, extending itself to the 
many millions of foreigners who imitate Parisians, may it atone 
in some degree for the violence, the bloodshed, and the rapine 
which have. emanated from that capital to the desolation of the 
civilized world ! 


[Zo be continued. ] Bl..a. 
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Art. XIX. Dela Défense des Places Fortes, &c.; i.e. On the De» 

,. fence of strong Places; a Work composed by Order of His Imperial 

. and Royal Majesty, for the Instruction of young Men in the Corps 
of Engineers. By M.Carnor, formerly an Officer of that Corps, 
and Minister of War, Member of the Legion of Honour and of 
the Institute of France, &c. &c. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 551. 
Paris, 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 14s. sewed, 


yas performance does not treat of fortification, nor of the 
principles of military construction, although in this branch 
of science many important desiderata still remain: but the 
celebrated author’s observations are confined to the defence 

of strong places; since he is of opinion that the barriers of 

the French empire are absolutely inexpugnable by any power 

or assemblage of powers whatsoever, if they be well defended. 

The work itself may be regarded as a sort of miscellaneous 
military narrative, the greatest part.of it consisting of extracts 

from other writings relative to sieges, &c.; and, as it has no 
claim to originality, it can onl ‘be considered as useful to young 
gentlemen who are intended, fox the profession of atms in this 
tespect, that jt affords, them Jnformation within a small com- 
pass;, and, brings. under their view at once a quantity of know- 
legey,in. erder.to obtain which they would otherwise be obliged 

~ to consult a variety of publications antient and modern, 

Part I. refers to the ‘ valour’ of those who are intrusted with 
the defence.of places, and contains eight chapters, extending 
through,.353' pages, 210 of which are taken up with an account 
of siegegs; and the second part, relates to their ‘industry,’ con- 
taining,,three chapters, with a general conclusion, and three 

_ paftyadditional memoirs. lt hence. appears that M. Carnot _— 
, rs 
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ders the whole of the defensive art as consisting in valour and 
industry : 

* Allthe duties of a military man,’ (he says, ) ¢ who is charged with 
the defence of a place, are reducible to two: rst, to be stedfast in 
the resolution of perishing rather than delivering it up; 2d, to know 


all the means which industry furnishes for insuring its defence. It 
is thus on these two points that I establish the divisien of this work.’ 


At the beginning also of his General Conclusion, p. 465+, he 
says, 
‘ Valour! Industry ! The whole defence of places is comprised in 


these two words, which have each been made the subject of one of 
the two parts of this work.’ 


-, We think, however, that he might have added to these pro- 
Dérties, skill, contrivance, and judgment : since without them a 
man, though he possess both valour and industry, may commit 
many mistakes ; and, as the author gives an account of various 
antient sieges, he might have introduced that of Syracuse by 
the Romans under Marcellus, and have supplied a beautiful 
illustration of the great advantages of these qualities in the con- 
duct of Archimedes, who not only baffled but even treated 
with scorn all the attempts of his enemies to take the place by 
force, while at the same time he excited their astonishment and 
admiration. 

M. Carnot does not appear to have been sufliciently atten- 
tive to facts in his narrative of sieges ; as a proof of which, we 
need only refer our readers to his account of the siege of Lily- 
boeum by the Romans during the first Punic war. It is both 
defective and incorrect; and whoever will take the trouble 
of comparing it with the circumstantial and accurate account 
given by Polybius will perceive a wide difference between 
them. 

It is here strongly recommended to those who are besieged, 
to.make an abundant use of what is called the feux courbes or 
verticaux, or the throwing of stones and grenades with mortars 
at a great angle of elevation, such as 45°, as soon as the be- 
siegers have established their third parallel: but a judicious 
use of Col. Shrapnel’s spherical case-shot would be much more 
advantageous in the defence of places, and would greatly annoy 
the enemy from the very commencement of his approaches, or 
from the moment of his advancing from the first parallel. 

‘We have heard it said, but we do not know with what truth, 
that “His Imperial and Royal Majesty’ not only ordered the 
composition of this volume, but was materially concerned in 
its formation. — An English translation of it is just advertized. 


ART. 


Glen. 
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Art. XX. Bagatelles, &c.; i.e. Trifles; or Rambles of am 
Idler through the City of ‘St. Petersburg. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
pp> 443. Paris.~ 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 10s. 


|" does not often happen that reviewers are enabled to sa 

that the substance of a book exceeds its title. Something of 
this kind, however, may be advanced with regard to this little 
work, which is the production of a person who is capable of writ- 
ing essays of a grave class, and who seems to assume an air of 
trifling with the view of being more generally acceptable. 
The style is lively, though somewhat difase : but, which is 
of more consequence than style, the principles of the author 
are of the right sort. © His publication consists of a series of 
short essays, exhibiting views of the manners and state of so- 
cicty in Petersburg. He addresses his reader in the first per- 
son, and takes great’ pains to enliven the tedium of description 
by the introduction of living personages. This sort of writing 

auiB common in France: but we seldom find such a proportion 
of real and useful matter wrought up into these imaginary fa- 
brics. We put together a few passages selected from different 
essays, and affording a favourable specimen of the rest : 


‘ Few towns are more convenient for pedestrians than. Petersburg. 
This is owing to the climate and the length of the distances. In some 
streets, the pavement is excellent ; while, in others, the quays along 
the canals offer a busy and cheertul prospect. It has been computed 
that a person may walk in this city more than thirty miles on smooth 
pavement, without going twice over the same ground. Near the 
canals, the foot-way is raised so as to préve®t any hazard to the 
walker from carriages; and all the bridges, numerous as they are, 
have railings of iron, or balustrades of stone or wood. These accom- 
modations have made walking at St. Petersburg much less unfashion- 
able than it was formerly ; * in Russia this, exercise is by no means 
the national taste. Petersburg, it is clear, was planned jn the first 
instance for the convenience of the great: but it happens that the light 
sandy soil, on which the city is built, prevents the stones from adhering 
so closely as to withstand the shock of carriages ; so that newly paved 

.. £)>qyreets, if much traversed, become uneven in the course of a week. The 
pavement-stones are too small ; a defect which would long since have 
been remedied, did not ice and snow supply their place in this capital 
during half the year.— 

: Phe most striking part of Petersburg is the Newski prospect. 
We see here-the beauties of the different capitals of Europe: streets 
wider and better paved than those of London or Berlin; canals su- 
perior to those of Amsterdam or Venice; aud hotels preferable to those 
of France or Italy. Behold those magnificent panes of glass, of five 
or six feet in length, forming of themselves a window, and in use not 
only among the great but the middling class! During the day, the 
sight of them is less animated; because, being double on account of 
the cold, they give an indifferent view of the interior apartment; but, 
in the evening, by lamp-light, the show is beautiful beyond descrip- 

* " gion.—If, however, we turp to the quarters of the lower orders, what a” 
Pian contrast 
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contrast do we find! Look at these countrymen with bushy beards, 
hair bonnets, coarse doublets, bare necks, shaggy bosoms, and wooden 
shoes, Look at their horses loaded with wooden collars, and drag- 
ging the produce of the country on miserable sledges. Nowhere is 
uman nature less advanced from the infancy of society. ~ 

‘ No capital nor city in Europe is so well, adapted to furnish mate- 
rials for a varied journal as Petersburg: it presents an endless diversit 
of nations, religions, manners, and languages ; and it eould nét fail to 
supply a rich mine to the observing powers of a writer of talents. In 
composing a news-paper or magazine for the inhabitants of this city, an 
editor would have no occasion to resort to the invidious topic of 
private scandal: since the traits of character are so remarkable, as to 
require not hing beyond faithful delineation. Away, then, with the 
vile practice of torturing and ridiculing private individuals : greater in- 
terest, as well as greater advantage, would be procured by pursuing the 
opposite alternative, and advocating the cause of knowlege and virtue.” 


We could select many other passages which would amuse, 
but these may suffice. Lo 





Art. XXI. Histoire de la Famille Bloum, &c.; i.e. The History 
of the Bloum Family. Translated from the German of Aucustus 
LA Fontaine. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1813. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 11. 

[Ts novel betrays many incongruities ; among which may be 

reckoned the description of a Dutch naval captain who talks 
metaphysics, and that of a prudent mother who forbids her 
daughter’s marriage because the lovers had not sufficient courage 
to elope. Some of the female characters exhibit an infantine 
simplicity, which the author seems to have mistaken and sub- 
stituted for the innocence of youth; and persons of all ages 
are here represented as chusing to appear to their nearest con- 
nections under false names, and rong, Spe and diffi- 
culties from such needless disguises. ese concealmentsy 
however, produce some touching domestic scenes, and elicit 
virtuous sentiments, in which the mixture of human suffering 





with philosophic resignation is well pourtrayed. MeBar 





Art. XXII. Am#ie et Clotilde, &c.; i.e. Amelia and Clotilda. 
By J. Bocous. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1813. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 11. 

| Adan page is here made to ‘ speak of some distressful 

stroke ;” and the writer is apt to exaggerate the horror of 

a situation, or the villainy of a character, till it loses all resem- 

blance to nature, ‘and our sympathy is changed to reghay #9 

Yet the punishments of the wretches whom he paints are defi- 

cient in poetical justice ; and the enormous wickedness of Clo- 

tilda should prevent her death from exciting such tender regret 


in those whom she had injured, as it is here supposed to produce. yo 
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AOD. oxymuriatic, ebserva- 

tions ON, 157. 

etd | Boracic, See Boron. 

Acids, See Henry,'See Davy, Mr. 

Africa, remarks on its climate, 
suil, people, trade, &<, 307.311. 

Alberoni, Cardinal, his skill and 
ascendancy, 60, 61. His downe 
fall, 64. 

Album, essay on inscriptions in 
that sort of repository, 467. 

Almeida, description of, 42. 

America, obs, on the political 
measures of, 55 —6o. 

Amiens, fine situation of, 381, 

Anatomy, how far advanced by the 
Royal Society, 372. 

Aneurysms of the heart, remarks 
on, 301. 

Apologue, or sopian fable, obser- 
vations on, and on-thé writets of 
fables, 517. on" 

Apothecary’s apprentice, humorous 
description of his perverseacss 
and dishonesty, 209. 

Arnoude, Sophie, bon mot of and 
omy 5335 539: | 

Austria, observations on, 424- 

Authors, the calamities of their 
profession asserted aud dis- 
puted, 250-—256. 


B 
Babel, observations on the city 
and tower of, 331, 
Balena Mysticetus, See Home. 
Band-box, sentimental, a Parisian 
custom, described, 469. 
Banks, T., the sculptor, a French 
biographer’s character of, 471+ 
Barham, Mr., his seat in Peme 
brokeshire described, 233. 
Barrows, in Pembrokeshire, ace 
Arp. Rey. Vor. Lxxii- 


count of an expedition to open 
one, 235. 

Basalt, observations on, 6. 

Basil, Prince of Novogorod, a 
tale, 451. 

Basle, description of, 383. 

Beaumarchais, M., anecdotes re- 
lative to the publication of his 
Mariage de Figaro, 529. His 
letter to a friend, 530. Epi- 
gram on, §37. 


Bergamini, Antonio, memoir of, 
472. 

Bergman and Scheeles their merits 
as chemists considered, 377. 
Bernadotte, General, account of, 

and of his election to be Crown 

Prince of Sweden, 126. 
Berne, description of, 383. 
Birds, on the solvent glands of, 


53. 

Black, Dr., his character as a che- 
mist, 149. 

Blind and deaf boy, curious ac 
count of, 368. ‘ 

Blood, See Brande. 

Books, obs. on the statute of 
Anne relative to the delivery 
of, to the Universities, 292. 

Boron, produced by the decom- 
position of boracic acid and 
by potass'um, statement of the 
claims to that discovery, 157. 

Bossuet, Bishop, observations on 
his early studies and subsequent 
writings, 193. 202. 

Boston, in New England, state of 
religion in, 140. 7 ; 
Botany, origin of that science in 
England with the Royal So- 
ciety, 371. Early cultivators 

of, 372. 

Brahmans, their theological cone 
ferences with Danish mission- 
aries, 221. 
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Brain, on the influence of, in 
generating animal heat, 53. 

Brande, Mr., his chemical re- 
searches on the blood, 47. 

Brazil, interior of, account of its 
natives, settlers, towns, mines, 
&c., 337—351. Absurd and 
unprofitable trading specula- 
tions of the English in that 
country, 343. 

Bread, peculiar sort of, made in 
the Highlands of Scotland, 35. 

——, price of, from 1777 to 
1813, 98. 

Brodie, Mr., on the action of 
poisons, 50. On the influence 
of the brain in generating heat, 
53: 

Bruges, description of, 380. 

Buchan, Dr., some account of, 
and of his works, and his con- 
nection with Mr. Smellie, 389 
—392. Great success of his 
Domestic Medicine, ib. 

Burr-stones, good substitute for, 
in the granite of Aberdeen, 35. 


Cc 

Cadiz, plague at, instance of re- 
covery from, 350. 

Caloric, its influence in the struc- 
ture of our globe, 485. 

Canaanites, extirpation of, obser- 
vations on, 260. 

Eape-Coast, in Africa, account of, 
308. 3IT. 

Caraccas, particulars rel. to, 463. 

Carausius, observations on the 
birth and death of, 228. 

Carte, the historian, particulars 
relative to, 277. 

Cavendish, Mr., his character as 
a chemist, 149. 3 

Cerutti, his poem on chess attri- 
butive of that game to a philo- 
sophical origin, 360. 


Charles 1. of England and Louis . 


XVI. of France, parallel of 

their situations, 407. 
Chatterton, observations on his 

Rowleian poems, 436. 
Chemistry, cultivation of, by fel- 


lows of the Royal Society, 
376. 

Chess, particulars respecting its 
Origin and various writers on 
it, 352—360. 

Chishull, Mr.. his letters to Dr. 
Mead, on the situation of phy- 
sicians among the antients,. and 
on old medals, 272—275. 

Chivalry, spirit: of, its influence 
on love and honour, 424. 

Chlorine, See Davy, Mr. 

Christ, his divine mission main- 
tained, 266. Benefits derived 
from his mediatorial office and 
death, 267. 

Christianity, disquisition on the 
excellencies of, 263. Com- 
pared with Judaism, 365, 366. 

Christian-liberty, obs. on, ib. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, described, 42. 

Clairon, Mile. de, anecdote re- 
lative to, 538. : 

Clason, Mr., his letter on the 
approaching death of Dr. Adam 
Smith, 402. 

Coin, observations on the re- 
circulation of, 306.  ~ 

Cologne, passage to, by water, 
from Mentz, 385. 

Colonie Anglicane illustrate, 1762, 
republished, 277. 

Combe, Dr., his verses on Scar- 
borough, 76. F 

Conquest of England, by Will'am, 
view of its effects,. 408. 

Constitution, English, observa- 
tions on alterations in, at dif- 
ferent periods, 408—410. 

Coral-rock, remarks on, TI. 

Corn, recommended as a standard 
of value instead of money, 97. 
Cotton-mills at Lanark, improve- 
ment of that establishment, 

32. 

Country-inn, the changes of its 
appearance poetically descrik- 

- ed, 326. 

Croup, that disease elaborately 
discussed by two French prize- 
writers, 476——480. 

Crystals, 
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Crystals, primitive, on the angles 
of, 49. 


oa 

Datecarlia, account of that pro- 
vince, its inhabitants, mines, 
&c.5 242. 

Dalrymple, Six John, his letters to 
M;.Smellie and Mr. Dundas, 
395 

Damiano, the first European 
writer on the study of chess, 
account of his work, 355. His 
games, 358. 

Davy, Mr. J., on carbonic oxid 
and chlorine, 48. On the com- 
bination of metals and chlorine, 
50. Oncombinations of fluoric 
acid, 52. 

, Sir H., on combinations of 
phosphorus and sulphur, 54. 
On different gases, i. 

Denmark, its political conduct 
vindicated, 432, 4.33. 

Derry, Bishopof, the report of his 
bankruptcy explained, 25. 

Diamonds, mode of. discovering, 
in Brazil, 346. Ill fated at- 
tempt to smuggle them, 348. 

Diet, remarks on, 321. 

Dissenters, rational, observations 
on their decline, 335. 

Dundas, Mr. Thomas, letters to 
and from, 395, 396. 


E 

Eagle, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, its ravages among the 
sheep, 32. 

Edinburgh, graduates in medicine 
at that University, from 1726 
to 17.6, 399. No. of Soudents 
in, from i790 to 1810, 400+ 

Electricity, its great utility to 
chemical researches, by its 
power of decomposing bodies, 
150. Observations on the con- 
nection between it and chemi- 
cal affinity, 156. 

Elegy, observations on, and on the 
writers of, 524. 


Elizabeth Farnese, wife of PhilipV. 





of Spain, her character by the 
Duke de Noailles, 66. 

Elliot, Mr. Charles, his agreement 
with Mr. Smellie for the pur- 
chase of * ‘The Philosophy of 
Natural History,”’ 398. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, sale of 
various editions of, 393. 

Epigrams and Epizrammatists, obs. 
on, and specimens of, § ig. 537. 

Epistles, observations on that 
form of poetic writing, 522. 
Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard the 
best speciinen, 523. 

Epopea, and epic poets, re- 
marks on, 528. 

Escalona, Duke of, Lord Cham. 
berlain of Spain, his contest 
with Alberoni for admission to 
the King’s chamber, 61. 

Essex-street, origin of the Uni- 
tarian chapel in, 137. 

Exchequer, so named from its 
pavement resembling a chess- 
board, 354. 


F 

Fable, See Apologue. 

Fahlun, account of, aud of its 
mines, 243, 244. 

Farinelli, the famous singer, bis 
favour and success at the court 
of Madrid, after his departure 
from England, 69. 

Fetdinand'V 1: of Spain, view of his 
reign, 67. His character, 70. 

Figaro, Mariage de, anecdotes rel. 
to the appearance of that play, 
529, 530+ Epigram on, 537. 

Finances of France, obs. on, § 2 

Fisheries, of Great Britain, re- 
marks on, 101. 

Food, animal, observations on the 
excessive use of, 325. 

Foote, Samuel, memoirs of, $3. 

forest-laws, account of, 203. 

Fossil ‘organic bodies, Curious ree 
mains of, 494. 

Fox, former ravages of, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 3t. 

Poaset finances of, and general 
situation of the French Em- 

Na 2 pire, 
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pire, discussed, 512. Military 

Dictionary of, 514. Legisla- 

tive Dictionary, 515. 
Franklin, Dr., anecdote of, 539. 


G 

Gahn, Mr., his account of Scheele, 
123. Hisown amiable charac- 
ter, 244. © 

Galvanic battery, remarkson, 156. 

Gases, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and sulphureous acid, correct- 
ed weights of, 54. 

Geneva, description of, 382. 

Geology, obs. on the nature, ob- 
ject, and systems of, 481. 

Germany, observations on its pre- 
sent interest to the statesman 
and philosopher, 421. Its as- 

ect, and its women, 423. 

Ghent, a fine city, 380. Pun cf 
Charles V. on its name, id. 

Gibbon, the first of English histo- 
rians, 281. 

Goat, value of that animal, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 31. 

God, obs. on that term, 448. 

Gold-coast, See Africa. 

~—— dust, adulteration of, with 
brass filings, 344. 

_o—— mines, See Mines. — 

Goltenburg, some account of, and 
of its population in 1811, 115. 

Gradan-bread, in the Scotch 
Highlands, manufactureof, 35. 

Graves, Rev. R., his works de- 
serving of republication, 280. 

Green-marble, obs. on, 10. 


Grimm, Baron, memoir of, 532, - 
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Harmatian, or N.E. wind, on 
the coast of Africa, its effects, 
310. 

Harp of Love,a poem, 440. 

Head, human, its formation indi- 
cative of character, 91. 


Heart, observations on diseases” 


of, 296,—301. 

Heat, on the phenomena of, 15 3, 
Heaven, and the bottomless pit, 
poetical view of, 416—418. 
Hebrides, economical particulars 


7 


relative to, and population of, . 
27 — 26 


_. Henry, Dr., on the muriatic and 


Oxymuriatic acids, 51. 

Highlands of Scotland, economical 
particulars relative to, and po- 
pulation of, 28—36. 

Findoos, observations on the ate 
tempts to convert them, 446. 

Historians, English, character and 
comparison of the most emi- 
nent, 280—282. 

Home, Mr., on the organ of hear- 
ing in the Balena Mysticetus, 
47. On the motion of snakes, 
49. On the solvent glands in 
birds, 53. 

Homer suyposed to be identified 
with Thales, 278. 528. Epi- 
gram on a bad French transla- 
tion of, 537. 

Horace’s ode to the republic 
translated, 440. 

Hernblend, observations on, §. 

Horsley, Bp., character of, 282. 

Hume, the second of English his- 
torians, 281. 

Hydrophobia, appearances of its 
effects on dissection, 322. 


Land J 

Fefferson, Mr., letter from te 
Dr. Priestley, 141—142. 

Jew-bill, anno 1753, obs. on, 277- 

Jewish dispensation, disquisition 
on, 259. Onthe sacred books 
and laws of the Jews, 261. 

India, instructions for the young 
voyager to, 160. Particulars 
respecting the mode of life 
there, &c. &c. 161173. 

Interest of money, observations 
on the rate of, gz. 

Fonkoping, account of, 246. 
oseph, his temptation by Zeli- 
kah poetically described, 414. 

Ireland, north of, manners and 
society of, 19—26. 

Funius, speculations concerning 
the name of the author of the 
celebrated letters of, 94, 95- 


' Jury, trial of, obs. on*its origin, 


merits, and defects, 288. 


Knight, 
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K 
Knight, Mr. T. A., on the tendrils 
of plants, 52. 


L 

Lanark cotton-mills, improve- 
ment of that establishment,312. 

Lausanne, that city described, 383. 

Laws aud tribunals of England, 
observations respecting, proand 
con, 175 —181. 

Leyden-jar, explanation of, 303. 

Liberty, Christian, observations 
ou, 365—366- 

Life, human, observations on cal- 
culations respecting, 507. 

Lindsey, Rev. Theophilus, parti- 
culars of his life and secession 
from the church, 13 1:—142. 

Lisle, some account of, 379. 

Louis XVI1., his situation com- 
pared with that of Charles I. 
of England, 407. 

Low -Countries, particulars re- 
specting various towns of, 378. 

Lusitanian Legion, history of its 
formation, career, and dissolu- 
tion, 37—4I. 


M 
Maselaurin, Mr., afterward Lord 
Dreghorn, his correspondence 
with Mr. Smellie, 394. 
Madden, Ds. his Memoirs of the 
20th Century suppressed, 276. 
Madeira, island of, particulars re- 
lative to its climate, 445. 
Man-miliiner, poetically satirized, 
217-6 
Marine of France, historical par- 
ticulars relative to, 497—-503- 
On timber for its naval and 
military arsenals, 503. 
Mathematics, culture of, by the 
Royal Society, 374. 
Matter, obs. on the forms 0f,152. 
Mead, Dr., See Chishu!l. 
Medals, antient, explanation of, 
274. : 
Medicine, graduates in, at Edin- 
burgh, numbers of from the 


year 1726 to 1796, 399. 


Mentz, account of the passage 
from that city by water, to 
Cologne, 384. 

Mercier’s Anp 2440, supposed to 
have been! suggested by Mad- 
den’s Memoirs of the 20th Cen- 
tury, 276. 

Metals, on the combination of 
with chlorine, 50. 

Micarel-slate, description of, 9. ' 

Middleton, Dr., memoirs of, and 
high character of his writings, 
283, 284. 

Milford, Lord, account of his 
seat, Picton-castle, 231. 

Militia, Irish and English, con- 
duct of, in their interchange of 
national duty, 25. 

Mineralogy, observations on the 
terms, state, and provinces of 
that science, 2. ef seq. 

, of Sweden, particulars 
rel. to, 113—122. 238—247. 

Mines, of gold, in Brazil, manner 
of working, 345. 

Missy, Cesar de, memoir of, 280. 
Moore, Mr., his ballad of Love's 
Young Dream parodied, 103. 
Morality, national, of the French 
and English, comparative ob« 

servations ON, §30. ° 

Mountains, remarks on the fore 
mation of, 493. 

Murphy, Mr., particulars of his 
lite and character, and observa- 
tions on his writings, 80-—89. 
His memoirs of Foote, 83. 

Murray, Mr., biographer of Mr. 
Bruce, some account of, 403. 

Mythology, study of, facilitated 
by agoodnew French Pantheon, 


510. 
N 


Navy, French, See Marine. 

-» of the several European 
powers in 1789, 503. 

New/fousdland, particulars relative 
to, 99. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his amiable 
character, 375- 

Nichols, John, F.A.S., memoirs 


of, 284. ras 
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Noailles, Duke de, his character 
of Philip V. of Spain and his 
Quéen, 65, 66. 

Novogorod, Prince of, a tale, 451. 


O 

Odes, and writers of, remarks on, 
526. 

Orme, Robert, the historian, me- 
moirs of, and character of his 
writings, 230—z282. 

Orton, the late Mr., not Dr Dod- 
dridge, his~opinion on Mr. 
Lindsey’s resignation of his 
living, 130. note. See correc- 
tion, Correspondence, 336. 

Ostrich, observations on the incu- 
bation of, 330. 

Ounce, mode of hunting that ani- 
mal ia Brazil, 348. 

Oxid, carbonic, See Davy. 


P 

Pantheon, new French, of consi- 
derable merit, 510. 

Paper-money, observations on the 
circulation of, 305, 306. 

Papworth, Mr., his poetical de- 
scription of a shoe-shopat Scar- 
borough, 74. 

Paris, manners of, described in a 
French news-paper, 466. 

Pastorals, observations on, 518. 

Pembrokeshire, beautiful scenery 
of, 233. 236. 

Pescatort, Laura, her agency in 
the disgrace of Cardinal Albe- 
‘roni, 63. 

Peter the Great, anecdotes and 
character of, 111. 

Petersburg, description of 543. 

Philip V. of Spain, account of, by 
the Duke de Noailles, 65. 
View of his reign, 66. 

Phillidor, the chess-player, beaten 
bythe Turkish ambassador,360. 

Phosphorus and sulphur, on the 
combinations of, 54. 

Physicians, on the honours given 
to, by the antients, 272. 

Physiognomy, national, instances 
of, 5C9. 

Physiology, merits of different 
systems of, 373. 


Picton-casile, account of, 231. 

Pitch-stone, observations on, 8. 

Plagiarists, box mot on, §39- 

Plague, at Cadiz, attack of, and 

_ recovery from, 350. 

Plants, See Knizht. 

Poetry, didactic, observations on, 
and on the writers of, 520. 

» descriptive, observations 

on, 522. 

»———, writers of, epigram 

on, 537. | 

»lyric, ahd epic, observations 
on, and the writers of, 525. 528. 

Poisons, on the action of, 50. 

Poor-houses, bad effects of, espe- 
cially when amalgamated, 434. 

Population of the Hebrides and 
the Highlands of Scotland, 
28, 29. 











of Gottenburg, in 
18irt, 115. OF Stockholm, 
125. Of Trinidad, 460. 

Portugal, mismanagement of the 
commissariat and medical de- 
partment of the army, 144. 
Shocking state of the hospi- 
tals,145. Its agriculture, 146. 
Abuses of recruiting, 147. Its 
literature, id. 

Portuguese, character of, 41. 

Post-offices, tardy institution of, 
in the Hebrides and Highlands 
of Scotland, 34. 

Presbyterians, of the north of 
Ireland, their political charac- 
ter and conduct depicted, 
21, 22. 

Pricetley, Dr., obs. on his emigra- 
tion to America, and reception 
there, 140, 141. Letter to, 
from Mr. Jefferson, 141, 142. 
His characteras achemist, 149. 
His career as a chemist deline- 
ated and appreciated, 376. 

Professorships, in Scotland, in the 
gift of the Crown, how ob- 
tained, 295. 

Proportions, definite, observations 
on the doctrine of, 151. 155- 

Punishment, eternal, argument re- 


specting,- 268. 
. Quakers, 
































Quakers, primitive, their doctrines 
respecting the Trinity, 222. 


R 

Religion, natural, disquistion on, 
258. On the Jewish dispen- 
sation, 259. 

Republic, Horace’s ode to, trans- 
ated, 440. 

Rhone, loss of, described, 382. 

Riding, on horseback, strongly 
eh a as productive of 
health, 23, 24. 

Robertson compared with Orme 
as an historian, 281. 

Rocks, treatise on the various 
sorts of, 1—17. 

-, primitive, on the consoli- 
dation of, 488. 

Russians, lower orders of, their 
mode of life, 108. Manner of 
travelling in Russia, 1¢g. See 
Peter. 

Ruy-Lopez, his reputation as a 
chess-player attacked, 357. 


S 

Sabbath, Jewish and Christian, 
observations on, 367. 

St. David’s, antiquarian parti- 
culars relative to that city, 227. 
Its cathedral, 229. 

St. Pauls, in the Brazils, account 
of, and of the inhabitants, 338. 

Sala, in Dalecarlia, account of, 
and of its mines, 244. 

Salamanca, description of, 42. 

Salvio, the best writer on chess, 

6. His games, 358. 

Sands, ise ; the drifts of. 
greatly prejudicial in the He- 
brides, 35- 

Sartine, M. de, anecdote of, 539. 

Satire, and Satirists, account of, 
$23. 

Satisfaction, doctrine of, attack- 
ed, 365. 

Saxe, Marshal, anecdote of, 535. 

Scarborough, account of, 73. 

Soheele, the great chemist, account 
of, 123. Character of, 150. 
Compared with Bergman, 377. 

Schools, obs. on the selection of, 
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and on their systems of ed 

tion, 316—318. ~ 
Scott, Mr. Walter, imitation of,” 

104. 


Scriptures, Christian, rules for 
judging of them in ‘dubious 
cases, 263. 

———-—-, Jewish, observations 
on, 260—261. 365. 

Shannon frigate, her capture of 
the Chesapeake poetically cele- 
brated, 212. 

Silex, instance of the recent for- 
mation of, 16. 

Silva, Dr., anecdote of, 536. 
Smell, extraordinary powers of, 
in a blind and deaf boy, 368. 
Smellie, William, the printer, and 
writer on Natural History, his 

life and works, 388—404. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, regret of his 

- friends on the prospect of his 
death, 402. 

Snakes, on the motion of, 49. 

Songs, old French, specimens of, 
isu 

Spa, beautiful situation of, 386. 

Spirits, or even wine, said to be 
prejudicial, in small but daily 
quantities, 211. 

Stanley, Rev. Mr., affectionate 
letter to, from his old pupil, 
Arthur Murphy, 87. His re- 
ply, 88.° 

Stockholm, population of, 125. 

Stratagemes des Echecs, one of the 
best books on chess, 356. 

Stuart, Dr. Gilbert, account of, 
and of his literary undertakings, 
393> 394+ . 

Saweden, houses, society, and 
manners of the people of, 116— 
118. Mode of travelling in, 
&ec. 119. Mineralogical obs. 
on,122. Continued,238—247. 

Symmons, Miss Caroline, her ex- 
traordinary endowments, 183. 
Specimens of her poctry, 184. 
186. 

, Dr., his spirited obser- 

vations on the political tergi- 

versation of Mr. Windham, 

187. His version of the ivth 

book of the Agncis, 188—191. 


ales, 
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» observations on that form 


© of composition, 449. Writers 


of, antient and modern, 5:8. 

Taylor, Brook, his Contemplatio 
Philosophica ought to be re- 
printed, 272. 

Tenby, description of, 233. 

Tendrils of sk hag motion of,'52, 

Thales, supposed to be the author 
of the poems attributed to Ho- 
mer, 278,279. 528. 

Theatres, Parisian, great attention 
paid to them, and to their 
morality, 529. 549. 

Tillard, Captain, on a volcano at 
St. Michael’s, 49. 

Timber for naval and military pur- 
poses, essay on, by a French 
writer, 503. See Trees. 

Tobago, history of, 461. 

Tooters, origin of that term, 76. 

Transilient rocks, discriminated 
from adherent, 15. 

Trecoon, the seat of Mr. Barham, 
described, 233. 

Trees, growth of, not impeded by 
the sea-air, 33. Plantation of, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, 
recommended as a supply of 
fuel, id. Obs. on the durability 
of, id. —34. Fromthe New 
Forest, deficient supply of, 
203. 205. See Sum. ‘ 

Trinidad, its claims to a set- 
tled state of judicature, and its 
situation in a legislative view, 


for the last 16 years,426—432. - 


Its history, climate, &c. 457. 
Trollehatte, talls of, described, 121. 


V and U 
Valleys, onthe formation of, 493. 
Vaudeville, or ballad, obs. on, 538. 
Venezuela, particulars rel. to, 463. 
Verde Antico, remarks on, 10. 
Vestris, senior and junior,*anec- 
dotes of, 539, 540. 
Virgil, Zin. vi.lines658,659. Dry- 
den’s version of, corrected, 275. 
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Union, of Ireland, with Great 
Britain, become more pala- 
table to the Irish, 22. 

Unitarian Chapel, first opened,137. 

Universities, observations on the 
delivery of books to, 292. 

Voisexon, Abbé de, morries 
Marshal Saxe’s mistress, 536. 
Bon-mot of, 539. 

Volcano, account of, at St. Mi- 
chael’s, 49. , 

Volcanoes, obs. on, 484. 494. 

Voltaire, M. de, anecdote of, 539. 

Upland, Mines of, 241. 

Upsala, visit to the University of, 
by Dr. Thomson, 239. 


wf 

Wages of artisans in London, from | 
1777to 1513, table of, 98. 

Water, mineral, in the Isie of 
Wight, new!y discovered, its 
beneficial effects, 206. 

Wedded love, apostrophe to, 419. 

Whale, Sec Home. 

Wieland, :pecimen of histales,45 1. 

Windham, Mr., See Symmons. 

Wollaston, Dr., on primitive crys- 


tals, 49. | 





Woman’s eye, verses on, 105. 

Women, native, of India, their 
customs, 164—167. Of Ger. 
many, their character, 423- 

Worship, religious, not to supers 


sede moral duties, 363. 





Wrangham, Mr., his verses on 
Scarborough, 74. 


Y 
Young’s Night Thoughts, criticized 
by Baron Grimm, 535. 
Yiterby, in Upland, contents of 
that quarry, 241. 


Z 
Zelikah, her temptation of Joseph 
poetically depicted, 414. 
Zollikofer, eulogy on, 362. Ex. 
tracts from, 363—367. 
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